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TWO SKETCHES FROM FRANCE. 


BY CHARLES OLIVER. 


A MESSENGER OF WAR TIDINGS. 


THE lord of an old but solid 
bicycle and of much enforced 
leisure, I have been appointed 
by Monsieur le Maire pur- 
veyor-in-general to our com- 
mune of authoritative war 
news, and spend most of my 
time awheel in the quest of 
headquarter telegrams. My 
mandate has been widely en- 
larged with time, and extends 
now semi-officially to a con- 
siderable section of Northern 
Burgundy. The canal lock- 
keepers waylay me for the 
latest information: masters of 
barges bawl down eager ques- 
tions from tillers high above 
greeny waters: labourers lean- 
ing on fork or rake shout for 
details across fields of stubble 
fast dimming from gold to 
grey. The countryside is one 
large note of interrogation on 
my track, and I fancy that 
the very cows and barge-mules 
regard me with inquisitive eyes. 
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At one village in particular 
I play Mercury on a quite 
magnificent scale. My import- 
ance dates from the day on 
which the disquieting news 
had been allowed to trickle 
through that the Enemy was 
well across the frontier. As 
I went out of the commune, 
leaving something like con- 
sternation behind, I met my 
particular friend, Pére Biard, 
stumbling over his sabots to- 
wards the communal house. 

The Pére Biard is a charm- 
ing old Burgundy farmer in 
his late seventies, shaky of leg 
but sound of head, with a 
handsome wind -and-weather- 
tanned face and a snowy 
ambassadorial beard. That 
handsome face of his was 
once fairly irresistible; and 
if he were a Red Indian and 
hearts were scalps, his wig- 
wam would be richly adorned 
with trophies. He has a 
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quaintly ceremonious manner, 
and talks like a handbook of 
polite conversation. When we 
separate after a chat he always 
says— 

“It only remains for me 
now, monsieur, to thank 
NT 

But all his grand manner 
had gone to the winds that 
evening. Red as a _ turkey- 
cock and bubbling as ferocious- 
ly, he hobbled along at his 
maximum speed of two miles 
an hour. 

“Oh, les chameaux!” he 
ejaculated. ‘Oh, les cochons!” 

Camels! Pigs! What had 
become of the polite manual ? 

“Oh, les chameaux! Bubble- 
bubble-bubble! In France, are 
they? We'll soon arrange 
that! Oh, les cochons! Bub- 
ble-bubble-bubble! Just let 
me—— Nom de——” 


“Good evening, Pére Biard,” 


I put in, and timely hung 
up the pen of the Recording 
Angel. ; 

“Ah, ’tis you, monsieur?” 
he cried. “You have heard? 
They are in France.” 

-“T know. I posted up the 
telegram myself.” This coolly, 
but with thumping heart. 

“What have we got an army 
for?” he went on in a shrill 
old quaver. “And what are 
my boys doing? Bubble- 
bubble-bubble! In France! 
Cochons de cochons! We 
must stop that, quoi!” 

And away he tottered, as if 
his arrival at the communal 
house would stop that, quoi! 

“Don’t fuss, Pére Biard,” I 
said. “It is all right, quite 
right. Our retreat is a strat- 
egical movement, you'll see,” 
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The technical phrase was 
like the dash of cold water 
in the boiling saucepan. My 
old friend pulled up. 

“Strategical movement!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, of course! 
With Joffre there—and Pau— 
and your great Fraunch—of 
course—of eourse. But those 
Prussians! Chameaux, quoi! 
—saving your respect, mon- 
sieur - 

Then grandly— 

“It only remains for me 
now, monsieur, to thank 

A 

From that hour the Pére 
Biard never faltered. The 
enemy came farther and far- 
ther down towards us, and 
the barometer of his tranquil 
optimism went farther and far- 
ther up. He was quite sublime, 
seated on his bench in the sun, 
exorcising pessimism with the 
magic wand of “strategical 
movement.” On the great day 
when the tide of invasion be- 
gan to ebb he grasped my hand. 

‘‘Vous permettez, monsieur ? 
You were quite right. Strat- 
egical movement. The English 
are a great nation. And it 
only remains now for us ‘ 

“Us,” if you please! The 
village, France, Europe! 

ps remains for us, mon- 
sieur, to thank you " 

And thus I am Sir Oracle, 
and no dog barks. 

My position pleases me not 
less by its picturesqueness than 
by its importance, which lat- 
ter indeed exists only in the 
amiable imagination of my 
friends. I often go late of 
an evening to the Great Farm 
to acquit myself of a commis- 
sion, for the offices of express 
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messenger and small goods 
delivery agent have worked 
themselves in with my main 
function, and some of my er- 
rands have a twenty kilometre 
carry, so to speak. They are 
pleasantly various. I have 
even tried to sell a calf for 
a man, and have realised that 
selling a calf for a man is 
not my strong point. “Non 
omnia possumus omnes’’—even 
in the State of Siege. 

The Great Farm is an old 
hunting-box of Admiral Col- 
igny’s, and in the “Salle des 
Gardes” the farmer’s thresh- 
ing hands take their supper. 
It is a vast low room with 
massive, smoke- browned raf- 
ters and a huge cavern of a 
hearth where a mighty caul- 
dron simmers over a piled log- 
fire. In the far corner you see 
dimly the first steps of the 
stone staircase that corkscrews 


up to the seigneurial apart- 


ments. They are abandoned 
now to the bats and owls, 
those princely rooms where 
the High Admiral and his 
friends sat over their sedate 
cups and, in the intervals of 
grave discourse, listened to 
hunting songs and soldiers’ 
choruses mounting up from 
the merry guard-room below, 
as the clatter of crockery and 
the talk of the threshers mount 
up these evenings. 

The light of the fire and of 
two or three murky lamps 
illuminates spasmodically the 
long table and touches the 
two-score rough-bearded faces 
over it into strange pantomime 
masks, 

“Any news, monsieur ? ” 
asks Madame of the Great 
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Farm, when I have delivered 
the errand of the day. She 
is standing, white-aproned, by 
the mighty soup-cauldron, her 
plump bare arms akimbo, 
The expectant grins on the 
two-score pantomime masks 
bisect them horizontally. 

“The news? Not much. 
Listen. On the right——” 

“Ah!” It is a cry of 
satisfaction, almost cruel. 
But they have seen, have 
handled, a jigsaw bayonet! 

“On the centre——” 

“Dieu!” Jaws clenched. 
A groan, you would say. 

“On the left, the 
lish——” 

“Qh, the brave English!” 

Two-score glasses are reached 
out to clink with mine. 

My last halt is at the com- 
munal house, where I touch 
the zenith of my temporary 
importance. The mothers and 
daughters of the village come 
tearing down the street, their 
check aprons flapping in the 
wind. With mighty clatter of 
sabots the groups of corduroyed 
labourers unite into a semi- 
circle round the notice-board 
and roar the children into 
silence. The schoolmaster 
takes his stand by me, a 
leviathan of a man, towering 
away into an upper obscurity 
from the basis of a huge pair 
of blue jean breeches. Mad- 
ame, bis wife—our Gulliver 
has married a Lilliput lady,— 
tiptoe, with outstretched arm, 
manages to get a fluttering 
candle just up to the level of 
my shoulder. 

“The news? Not much. 
Listen. On the right——” 

“A-a-ah!” ... 


Eng- 
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The village, as a rule, thanks 
greatly to the Pére Biard, is 
confident and cheerful, and it 
is not often that I have to 
exercise my secondary, self- 
imposed function of purveyor- 
in-general of optimism. But 
on the grim morning when the 
seat of Government was trans- 
ferred to Bordeaux, I felt it 
my duty to be very emphatic 
and somewhat ungallant. 

“Voila! We're dished!” ex- 
claimed a young woman in a 
pink dress, when I had read 
out the Manifesto of the Min- 
istry to the Nation. 

She was very pretty, and 
so was the pink frock. But 
even pretty girls in pretty 
frocks have no right to use the 
verb “dish” in the passive at 
this hour. 

“Madame —or mademoi- 
selle!” I said warmly, “we 
are not dished. We are net 
going to be dished. I will 
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wager that this day three 
weeks we shall not be dished, 
and that the Kaiser will not 
have ridden down the Champs 
Elysées in his cocked hat and 
all the rest of it. Come, mad- 
ame—or mademoiselle,—any- 
thing you like. A frano—a 
hundred sous—a louis 4 

“A brace of kisses on the 
Jour de !’An,” put in Monsieur 
l’Instituteur, the schoolmaster. 
His height sets his ears out of 
range of boxes. 

The pretty girl blushed, on 
account of her inconsiderate 
remark, of course, for kisses 
on the Jour de |’An are simple 
conventions, mere underlined 
forms of “How d’ye do?” 
With a nice smile, madame— 
or mademoiselle—forgave me. 
And Pére Biard closed the 
incident satisfactorily with the 
standing formula— 

“Tt only remains for us now, 
monsieur, to thank you——” 


A BURGUNDY YEOMAN STOCK. 


The Hohenzollern red pencil, 
they say, has traced one bound- 
ary of the new world-empire 
round Champagne and Bur- 
gundy, among other delectable 
lands. At the moment when 
our heroic armies are erasing 
those presumptuous lines with 
the nobler red of their blood, 
it has interested me, standing 
on the edge of battle, all but 
within hearing of it, to glean 
some records of an old Bur- 
gundy race of farmers and 
vintners, many of whose de- 
scendants are to-day with the 
Flag. They have the insult 
of that mad pencil to wipe out, 


the men of Burgundy and 
Champagne. And those that 
fall guard in death each his six 
foot ef precious paternal soil. 

The forebears of Madame my 
hostess have lived under this 
roof for three hundred years. 
But acre by acre their lands 
have passed away; stride by 
stride the village has closed in 
on the modest manor, engulfing 
barns and stables in a rising 
flood of cottages, and there is 
left now to Madame only the 
old ancestral house, that serves 
her as a summer residence. 

The manor, roof and all, is 
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solidly constructed of shallow 
lava stone, and the whole is a 
neatly lined-out study in warm 
grey, splashed with purple 
lichens. It occupies two sides 
of a sunny quadrangle, chosen 
haunt of birds and lizards. A 
stone staircase, somewhat de- 
crepit, leads to the upper 
storey, which Madame has 
rented to me. It is composed 
of four pieces, to wit: a spacious 
bedroom, papered in a design 
of flowers or maybe vegetables, 
and decorated with an amiable 
plaster bust, a porcelain pipe, 
and a broken thermometer; a 
dressing-room, with vague 
appurtenances; a stone-paved 
passage, to be had and held as 
a bathroom; and a vast attic, 
at the free disposal of the 
tenant provided that he do not 
molest or otherwise disturb the 
owl who has taken the roof 
on a ninety-nine years’ lease, 
similar obligations with regard 
to the human lessee being laid, 
it would appear, on venerable 
Maitre Hibou. 

Our common living-room is 
the great kitchen, the cradle 
of the race. On one side are 
two mighty alcoves, where the 
original ancestors might have 
slept by their tribes. The 
huge open hearth has a mar- 
vellous fireplate, on which a 
plumed morion, heraldic enig- 
mas, and triplets of fleur-de-lys 
detach themselves indistinctly 
from their sooty background. 
It smacks of a raid, this 
knightly relic in bourgeois 
surroundings; it hints at a 
revolutionary ancestor whe 
knew a fine piece of ironwork 
when he saw it, and annexed 
it on his opportunity. Madame’s 
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lips are discreetly closed on the 
subject. 

Suggestions of a milder sort 
cluster about initials of for- 
gotten dead carved on wooden 
beams and stone lintels: hooks 
to which the Nimrods of the 
race hung their guns, the 
warriors their swords: marks 
indicating the growth of 
children who have long out- 
grown mortality; a wall that 
some Balbus of the stock built 
and inscribed with the grand, 
misty legend, “J constructed 
this wall in 1604”: and on a 
red hexagonal floor-tile a rudely 
scratched heart, illegible posy 
and epitaph of an old, old 
love affair. 

Madame is a charming young 
lady of seventy-five: active, 
though she complains of failing 
powers: strikingly handsome, 
though she labels herself a 
“vieux tableau.” I tell her 
that beautiful pictures have 
nothing to fear from age. She 
credits me with politeness and 
also with insincerity. But in- 
deed Time is her ally, rather 
than her foe; he has not taken 
up arms against her, for she 
has not made war on him. 
He has set picturesque wrinkles 
about the corners of her sweet 
mouth and gentle eyes and 
prettily stranded her black 
hair with grey. He has had 
nothing to do with her slight 
forward stoop from the hips, 
which she has adepted volun- 
tarily, for propelling purposes. 
His “memento mori” in her 
case is but the mild touch of 
a slight dimness of view, an 
inability to do exactly as much 
as she would like. But she 
cannot quite realise that she 
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has arrived at the point when 
existence is less a right than 
& privilege, and there is a Bur- 
gundian obstinacy in her refusal 
te accept her age. 

A true daughter of Bur- 
gundy, Madame keeps an 
excellent table. To be a good 
cook, she declares, one must 
be something of a “gourmet.” 
I run a risk here of becoming 
something of a “gourmet” 
myself. For Madame outdoes 
Providence: she not only 
knows my necessities be- 
fore I ask, but she tells me 
them. Thus “bene pransus” 
to-day, I am informed that my 
to-morrow’s need will be a 
delicious “ragofit” after a 
Burgundy recipe. It gilds the 
future in a most demoralising 
way ... your “ragoiit a la 
mode de Bourgoyne.” 

The shrewd humour of the 
Burgundy yeoman comes out 
quaintly in Madame’s conver- 
sation and certain of her deal- 
ings. Referring, for instance, 
to the theft of plums, that 
seems here to be semi-offici- 
ally excepted from the sins of 
the Decalogue, she says that 
people who have no plums 
have more than those who 
have, and she happily describes 
an apple-cheeked white-headed 
village infant as a tomato in 
cotton-wool. Again, when the 
war broke out, Madame 
mounted to my room, and 
after some discourse on the 
gravity of the situation and 
the obligation it lays on us 
all to be nice and unselfish, 
she levied on me a forced loan 
of a hundred frances. I could 
plead no moratorium, for in 
the trip of her tongue, as in 
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her manner, Madame has some 
vague touch of Irish, and ten 
times a day wafts me free of 
charge to the pebbly shores 
of Foyle. I look upon the 
hundred francs as arrears of 
transport fees. 

Autumn has sent out his 
Uhlans, gloom and storm and 
snaps of damp biting cold. 
He will call them in again, 
for the main army of summer 
still holds the field, and we 
shall see many a calm brilliant 
day before the Ahriman of 
the seasons vanquishes their 
Ormuzd. 

These bleak hours have given 
our evenings a tone of winter. 
The lamp is lighted early. 
The fire that has smouldered 
all day upon the hearth is 
fanned up into a merry blaze 
under a fresh pile of logs, 
behind which the heraldic 
emblems of the enigmatical 
fireplate play a kind of murky 
hide-and-seek with the flame 
and smoke. Random rays from 
the hearth are caught and held 
for a moment by the rows of 
highly burnished copper culin- 
ary utensils, the tall brass 
candlesticks, and the old warm- 
ing-pan, pierced in diminishing 
concentric circles by holes sug- 
gesting microbes that increase 
in gruesomeness as they ap- 
proach the supreme central 
horror. 

It is pleasant to shut door 
and window on the pale, cold, 
yellow light of a watery 
sunset; the wet purple of the 
drenched hills, and the plain 
palled with a blue-white 
vapour, in which the late- 
grazing cows move ponder- 
ously, headless and legless, 
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weird flotsam on a lake of 
mist. It is pleasant to forget 
here, in “the hour between dog 
and wolf,” the terror that 
stalks the North. 

Madame has a tendency to 
dwell on German atrocities. 
It is of no profit to her or 
me to discuss this grim topic, 
and I diligently shift our con- 
versation on to the subject of 
her ancestors. 


A hardset, valiant race, those 
forebears of Madame: God-fear- 
ing after their lights; toilsome, 
free-handed, free-tongued; great 
eaters and intrepid drinkers: 
mighty hunters before the 
Lord, the men of them. 

There was great-grandfather 
Pascal, who figures large in the 
family legend. He stood six- 
foot-three in his stockings, and 
was aS handsome as he was 
tall. His vintages were illus- 
trious all over the Government. 
In those days the juice of the 
grape was so plentiful that the 
horses drank wine in their 
stalls, and would, says the 
pleasant myth, look at none 
but the best. The phylloxera 
has come here now: Ceres has 
largely supplanted Bacchus: 
and the horses of Burgundy 
are total abstainers. 

Behind the iron exterior of 
great-grandfather Pascal there 
beat a just and generous heart, 
and his people adored him. 
But it must be owned that he 
was a terrible domestic tyrant. 
He spoke in snapped monosyl- 
lables that summed up into 
crude blood-freezing language. 
If his way with vintages was 
renowned, his way with broken 
vine- props was yet more 
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famous. fFor great - grand- 
mother Leah was deaf, and 
her husband piled those frag- 
ments of props by his bed, to 
waken her therewith of a 
morning. From alcove to al- 
cove he is said to have made 
very pretty practice. 

Great - grandmother Leah 
took it as a matter of course 
and recorded the most success- 
ful shots in her diary. She 
was an unequalled housewife: 
a stern but excellent mother 
to her children. Her seven 
handsome giants of sons had 
all a fair spice of devilry in 
them : ‘furia francesca ” which 
is salting the old world to-day. 
One of them was drowned in 
swimming his horse for a wager 
across a swollen ford. Great- 
grandmother Leah gave her 
eldest boy to the king and the 
second to the Church: and 
herein was no disrespect to- 
wards God, for the Abbé 
Raphael was the flower of the 
flock. The sergeant son fell 
gloriously in the Low Countries, 
saving the colours of his regi- 
ment, The good looks of the 
Abbé Raphael might have 
opened him the road to high 
preferment. But he was no 
carpet - priest. His way was 
not to lead souls daintily into 
the fold, but to drive, hale, 
even kick them in, and of such 
was not in those days the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. So he 
died obscure. 

Children of all generations 
were regarded in the household 
of great - grandfather Pascal 
as essences without desire or 
voice, mere names attached to 
small negligible personalities ; 
and a great-uncle ‘Robert re- 
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alised this when, on his eighth 
birthday, he rode over to early 
dinner with his grandparents. 
That morning great - grand- 
father Pascal was entertaining 
the “gros bonnets,” bigwigs of 
the state, the faculties, and 
sport: Monsieur le Gouverneur, 
Monsieur le Juge, Monsieur 
le Notaire, Monsieur |’ Archi- 
prétre, with a dozen local 
Nimrods. I have been able to 
rescue only one family name— 
but how magnificent !— from 
the limbo in which the rest are 
buried—that of a certain Doctor 
Courderot. I salute in his 
dust the man who bore it, the 
grand old Burgundy name: I 
salute the kingly heart which 
has never died out of France, 
and beats to-day under a 
million torn and dusty tunics. 

So great-uncle Robert found 
the ancestral board set out 


with the finest family silver, 
glass, and napery; and great- 
grandmother Leah tied a nap- 
kin round the child’s neck, put 
him at a side-table, and, dis- 
traught with much serving, 


clean forgot him there. It 
was a Gargantuan repast of a 
dozen courses, and the most 
famous of the famous vint- 
ages beshowered it. There 
was mighty clatter of forks 
and crockery, mighty clinking 
of glasses, Olympic shouts and 
laughter. Great - grandfather 
Pascal had the way, supposed 
to be good for little boys, of 
not seeing them. So great- 
uncle Robert got nothing at 
all to eat, sat small and discon- 
solate at the Barmecide feast, 
and, untying at last that 
mockery of a dinner-napkin, 
rode empty away. “I didn’t 
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cry though,” he said to his 
mother when he got home, 
and with that brave remark 
he passes out of ken. 
Great-aunt Rachel, the hand- 
some A bbé’s sister—“frater pul- 
chro pulchrior”’—was, as we 
should say, the toast of the 
county. The young chevaliers 
of the district took very long 
short-cuts on the chance of a 
smile from the “Jolie Ven- 
dangeuse.” She died young, 
the vintner’s lovely daughter, 
and an artist cousin made a 
posthumous picture of her. It 
was a portrait of a family 
rather than a family portrait: 
an essay in collectivism: for 
all the great-uncles and great- 
aunts sat to the cousin for 
their individual strong points. 
If, as the doctors write, the 
absolute in beauty is unbeauti- 
ful, that picture should have 
been a gigantic failure. But 
the method was heroic, and 
indeed the race was ever in- 
trepid in all its enterprises. 
With grandfather Michel 
and his generation, family 
legend passes into family 
history, with tangible personal 
souvenirs in it. It was at 
this period that the stock 
attained and declined from its 
zenith, for grandfather Michel 
kept open house and open 
purse. Physically and men- 
tally he was the ideal type of 
the Burgundy yeoman, and 
his old age was splendid. He 
was tall, spare, upright: a 
fringe of snowy whisker framed 
his leonine bronzed face. I 
can see him as Madame repre- 
sents him in his garments of 
ceremony: high white choker, 
narrow-waisted blue coat with 
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silver buttons, flapping nan- 
keen trousers, and a tall flat- 
brimmed beaver. He made 
frequent visits to Paris, often 
taking Madame with him, 
and, when they walked in the 
Palais-Royal or on the Boule- 
vards, his way was to draw 
the short black Burgundy 
villager’s blouse over his coat. 
He was so extravagant, fling- 
ing his louis right and left as 
if he had a Fortunatus purse 
in his pocket, that I can hardly 
think he wore the blouse for 
economical reasons, but rather 
that it was the preud bom- 
bazine ensign of his yeomanly 
estate. They would have made 
a charming pair—the beautiful 
child and the splendid old 
gentleman-farmer: and it was 
probably not merely the rustic 
blouse over the fine broadcloth 
that turned all heads their 
way. 
Grandmother Giselle ob- 
served the convention as to 
petticoats, but they would not 
seem to have been the right 
wear for her. A determined, 
fierce, outspoken old dame. 
When the Prussians came here 
in ’seventy, she pursued with 
loud clamour and menacing 
tongs a foraging party who 
had raided her wood-store. 
Luckily for her the invaders 
were less “cultured ” then than 
they are to-day, and instead of 
shooting her off-hand the Herr 
Kaporal saw to it that her 
property was restored. She 
evinced her gratitude by giving 
her champion a dinner of horse- 
esh and her patriotism by mis- 
laying the salt-cellar. The 
inhabitants were forbidden to 
leave their houses after six; 
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but grandmother Giselle, defy- 
ing the regulations, went abroad 
at all hours of the night to carry 
food and consolation to her 
starved, trembling neighbours. 
She always wore a_high- 
mounting white apron and 
the tall white peasant cap, 
and it is said that the Prussian 
sentinels did not fire on her 
because they took her for 
a ghost. They would have 
got nearer the truth if 
they had taken her for an 
angel. 

The old lady had magni- 
ficent teeth, and the family 
appetite: she was known to 
her generation for both reasons 
as the “Dame aux Belles- 
Dents.” One night Madame 
came back from the village 
féte with a huge open apple- 
tart, the tough speciality of 
the festival Grandmother 
Giselle sat up in bed and 
demanded and devoured her 
share of the tart, a generous 
third, enough to lay a strong 
man low. But it did not lay 
Dame Belle-Dents low. She 
was then ninety-six, and quite 
resolved to score her century 
against Time; after which, 
she used to say, her children 
might send for the “ garde- 
champétre” to round off her 
existence. At ninety - eight, 
however, to her great vexa- 
tion, she tripped up over an 
outstanding ridge of the floor- 
tile with the heart scratched 
on it. She was alone at the 
moment, but her exclamation 
of annoyance, not addressed 
to heaven, was heard by the 
neighbours through a _ three- 
foot wall. That is good 
carry —at ninety-eight. She 
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lived on for a month, and 
Degberry had not to be 
called in. 

The picturesque figure of 
Uncle Camille shall close the 
record. Uncle Camille went 
away to seek his fortune at 
Paris, and found it in the 
carriage~-building line. The 
Beau Carossier—he evidently 
kept up the family average of 
good looks—was always much 
of an “elegant,” and passed 
by easy-natured stages from 
the young exquisite to the old 
dandy. He was devout rather 
of convention than conviction, 
typifying the religious stand- 
point of the stock, which seems 
always to have been that your 
duty towards your neighbour 
is your duty towards God, 
that the Church is to be sup- 
ported as a fine aristocratic 
and yeomanly institution, but 
that intolerance is illogical and 
incorrect. Uncle Camille was 
a staunch Bonapartiste, for he 
held an imperial patent, and 
stood high in favour with the 
great seigneurs, his clients, who 
called him “mon vieux,” and 
liked him none the less because 
his linen was of the finest and 
his clothes most fashionably 
cut. Wonderful were his 
boots: he looked after them 
himself and varnished the 
insteps. 

One day, at the time of the 
Commune, Uncle Camille heard 
@ noise in his warehouse, 
Entering he found a dozen 
panic - stricken Communards 
hiding in his coaches. A 
Versailles detachment had 
followed on his heels. He 
was taken with his uninvited 
guests and with them put 
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up against the nearest blank 
wall. 

The Beau Carossier faced 
death with a calmness that 
was not feigned. As a man 
who had always done his duty 
to his neighbour, he had no 
doubt that his balance with 
heaven would be found correct. 
The last thing he did before 
the rifles went up, he said, 
was to shift his position a 
trifle, to save his boots. For 
at his feet there was an ugly 
pool of blood, wet on the pave- 
ment. 

Uncle Camille was not put 
to death, for a passing officer, 
a friend and customer of his, 
saved him. He lived to a 
good old age: it is the way 
with Burgundy men: and, 
when he died, he left to his 
heirs among more valuable 
property a large selection of 
beautiful cravats and a long 
row of elegant boots with 
varnished insteps. 


As Madame turns _ these 
pages of her family story, the 
troop-trains roar eagerly by 
in the valley, one on the tail- 


lamps of the other. They 
carry our soldiers to the north 
and east, and my thoughts go 
with them. 

Not many days ago, William 
of Hohenzollern—that title of 
“Kaiser” seems already des- 
uete—stood on the heights 
above Nancy. Behind him 
were ten thousand of his 
guards in parade uniform, 
the escort of his purposed 
triumphal entry into the 
French city. Below him, on 
the plain, his legionaries ad- 
vanced to clear his passage. 
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They advanced: they hesi- 
tated: and then, before a 
rush of bayonets, they broke. 
Moody, unspeaking, the grim 
watcher turned away. 

“He understood,” was the 
newspaper comment. But if 
he only realised that his 
Prussians could not face the 
cold steel, he but half under- 
stood, 

For every Frenchman, it has 
been said, is a “campagnard ” 
at heart, living for the day 
when he shall call a plot of 
land his own and “cultivate his 
garden.” An infinity of such 
modest ambitions go to make 
up the burning national love 
of the Patrie. Take I'rance’s 
milliards: to-morrow she will 
give you her hand. Take her 
Alsace-Lorraine: and it is life 
or death for her and you. 
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Sons of Alsace-Lorraine, sons 
of Champagne and Burgundy, 
sons of the sterner North, they 
are in arms with their brothers 
from every corner of France to 
win back the lost soil, to guard 
the menaced, to cleanse the 
polluted. And in them, un- 
seen, called up from the earth 
like the warriors of the old 
fable, their ancestors do battle, 
who redeemed from the waste 
and tilled and fructified their 
beloved Patrie. 

Shades of great-grandfather 
Pascal and countless forebears 
of many a sturdy yeoman 
stock, you are with your sons’ 
sons now on the stricken field ! 
The forceful character that is 
their heritage from you—gen- 
erous, just, gay, valiant—that 
is what the dim-visioned Hchen- 
zollern did not see. 














FROM THE 


OUTPOSTS. 


MUHAMMAD YUSUF, NASR: HIS CRIME AND ITS REDEMPTION. 


MUHAMMAD YUSUF, Nasr, 
was a lad of sixteen when his 
father met his death in a fight 
with Mahsud raiders who had 
attacked the strung-out Nasr 
“kafila” on its way down the 
Gomul. His only property 
was a grey Punjabi mare 
which his dead parent had 
given him some days before 
the foray, thus forestalling the 
grasping hand of the elder son 
which seized all the dead man’s 
property. Much as Yusuf re- 
gretted the loss of the camels 
which he knew were his by 
right, it was as nothing to the 
loss of the rifle which had been 
promised him next year. That 
he could not now receive from 
his father’s hand, and he 
doubted whether he would ever 
be the proud possessor of one: 
they cost a lot of money on the 
Indo-Afghan border, and his 
grey Punjabi mare, even if he 
could make up his mind to part 
with her, would go but a short 
way towards the purchase. 
In the meantime the mare, far 
from being a help, showed signs 
of becoming a burden, as he 
knew well that his brother, 
who was pining to own her 
himself, would be the last 
person to provide her keep 
while she belonged to some one 
else. His own food he would 
easily get either from his 


brother or by doing odd jobs 
for other people in the “ kafila,” 
but the subsistence of a proud 
pet such as his mare was no 
light thing. For long days 
after his father’s death he 
debated the point, while he 
knew that his brother was only 
waiting for a fair excuse to 
stop feeding her. Meanwhile 
the “kafila,” which was on its 
way from Afghanistan to India, 
arrived at Anambar, where it 
halted for two days while rifles 
were numbered and licensed by 
the civil officer of the district, 
and advance receipts for 
“turani”1 were given. 

In his wanderings through 
the place Yusuf met several 
native horsemen riding animals 
of their own—so he judged 
from their manner—and he 
was struck by the fact that 
they looked no more prosper- 
ous than himself. If he had 
not been so absorbed in his 
own affairs he would have 
known that they belonged to 
a mounted service of some sort : 
he questioned a Kakar of his 
own age and got the reply that 
he belonged to the Yaghistan 
Militia. In conversation he 
learned that there was a Ghilzai 
squadron in which he could en- 
list, and also a number of facts 
about the conditions of service. 
He remembered that a Nasr 





1 Turani=grazing fee. Receipts are given to prevent the fee being collected 
twice: they are given in advance because “‘ powindahs” on the way to India have 
no ready cash, but give instead security for payment on the return journey. 
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friend of his served in the 
Yaghistan Militia, and he 
asked the lad if he was then 
in Anambar: but the Kakar 
could tell little about the 
Ghilzai squadron beyond the 
fact that it was their tour of 
duty in the lines, and as Yusuf 
knew that his friend was not at 
home on leave, the probability 
was that he was somewhere 
near. 

The idea of enlisting had 
never occurred to Yusuf in his 
more prosperous days, but now 
it appeared to offer a solution 
of all his troubles, He would 
be able to feed his mare as well 
as himself, and although he 
would not own a rifle, he at 
least would have the use of 
one, and, who knows,’ some 
day he might become a Native 
Officer and be allowed to buy 
a rifle for his private use. 
Ali Muhammad, his Nasr 
friend, was soon found, and 
painted the delights of life in 
the Yaghistan Militia: possibly 
he over-painted them, for he 
was in the position of the fox 
that had lost its tail, and he 
was keenly alive to the 
advantage of having as his 
protégé the brother of one 
of the chief “maliks” of his 
own particular section of the 
Nasr tribe.! 

The result was that Yusuf 
had little doubt as to what 
was the best thing for him 
to do; but in the meantime 
the mare’s feeding hour was 
drawing close, and he could 
not miss that, so he asked his 
friend to accompany him to 
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the camp and admire his dar- 
ling while she was being fed. 
Ali Muhammad, anxious to 
secure his prey, and shrewdly 
suspicious that Yusuf would 
encounter considerable opposi- 
tion from his elder brother, 
suggested that he should bring 
the mare to the lines and 
spend the night there, to get 
an insight into life with the 
Yaghistan Militia. Yusuf was 
delighted at the idea, and, 
after being introduced to the 
troop officer and getting per- 
mission to return to the lines 
for the night, the pair set off. 
Ali Muhammad arranged that 
their road to the Nasr encamp- 
ment led past the range where 
recruits were doing musketry, 
and the interest which his 
friend betrayed convinced him 
that his bird was successfully 
taken, 

The night in the lines was 
a gloomy affair, and the 
thinness of the other ponies 
in comparison to his own well- 
rounded mare might have 
given Yusuf cause to think ; 
but it never occurred to his 
pride that under the same 
conditions of work and feed- 
ing she might one day pre- 
sent a similar appearance. In 
the morning he was still bur- 
dened with the moodiness of 
the night before, but, although 
he would not confide the reason 
to his friend, he cheered him 
by asking to be immediately 
brought up for enlistment. He 
was duly paraded, approved, 
and sent to the doctor for 
examination. By representing 











1 Yusuf belonged to some sub-section of the Bangi Khel section of the Nasr 
tribe. The Nasrs in turn belong to the race of Ghilzai, who again are Afghans. 
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that his “kafila” would move 
on next day, and that he 
wanted to know his fate for 
certain before it went, he got 
inspected at once, and he was 
presented at the Militia office 
the same day for formal en- 
listment. The routine part 
was quickly over, and after 
what seemed to him the ex- 
tremely futile performance of 
signing his heir-roll in favour 
of his brother, whom he hated, 
and trusted would get nothing 
but debts; and having had his 
signature attested by a British 
officer, he propounded the ques- 
tion that had been on the tip 
of his tongue all morning: 
Would he be allowed to keep 
his mare? The officer had a 
good look at him, and leant 
back in his chair to think 
before replying. The mare had 
been shown to him in the lines, 
so he knew her value roughly ; 


but this new point had not 


occurred to him before. After 
consideration, he pointed out 
to Yusuf that if the mare re- 
mained his property the risk 
would be his, and the risk 
was pretty considerable. He 
explained roughly the applica- 
tion of the “‘silladar” system, 
under which Yusuf, by making 
@ nominal sale of the mare and 
paying a small subscription 
every month, would ensure 
having the full price of the 
animal when he took his dis- 
charge. He could then buy 
her back if he wished and 
have some money over, and 
he would have had the use of 
her without any risk to him- 
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self. It was all rather over 
Yusuf’s head: the chief point 
he gathered was that he 
would have to sell the animal, 
and this he objected to. Even 
a promise that the mare would 
never be taken away from him 
did not seem sufficiently to 
ensure his ownership. The 
Yaghistan Militia was an ir- 
regular corps, consisting of 
four squadrons of cavalry and 
eight companies of infantry; 
and, although each branch had 
its own officers, as the com- 
mandant was over both, it 
sometimes happened that in- 
fantry matters had to be 
dealt with by a cavalry man, 
and vice versd. When Yusuf 
joined an infantry man was 
commanding, and had to deal 
with his somewhat unusual 
case, which was brought up 
with the recommendation that, 
both to avoid complications in 
accounts and for his own good, 
he should be made to sell the 
mare and have the price credited 
to his “assami.”! This parad- 
ing before the succession of 
“sahibs,” first for ove thing 
and then for another, was 
rather a terrifying experience 
for a young Nasr. Moreover, 
his friend, who had up to then 
accompanied him, was not al- 
lowed within the sanctum of 
the commandant. Poor Yusuf 
was ready to agree to any- 
thing long before the com- 
mandant propounded his ulti- 
matum either to sell the 
mare to the corps or to 
get rid of her elsewhere. 
He made no resistance, and 





1 Assami=the sum a recruit joining a “‘ silladar” cavalry regiment pays on 
joining, or makes good by monthly instalments afterwards. 
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did not even insist on the 
promise that had been given 
by the other “sahib” — the 
cavalry adjutant — that the 
mare should never be taken 
away from him. A note to 
this effect was made in his 
sheet-roll, but the lad never 
knew it. 

He was ushered out of the 
office and felt much more him- 
self. when he got into the 
bright warm sun once again; 
but his main trouble was still 
before him, and he had little 
to say to his talkative friend 
as they wandered through the 
bazaar together on their way 
back to the lines. All the 
vaunted delights of service in 
the Yaghistan Militia weighed 
very little in his thoughts 
compared with the interview 
in frent of him, but he was 
inwardly pleased with the 
inevitableness of what he had 
done, and he appreciated the 
strength it gave to his posi- 
tion. He suddenly stopped 
and dismissed Ali Muhammad 
with the excuse that he must 
go to the Nasr camp to say 
good-bye to his brother. The 
parting with his brother was 
soon over, and was greatly to 
their mutual satisfaction, for, 
although the elder was cha- 
grined at the loss of the mare, 
which he had expected to pick 
up for a song, he considered 
it more than balanced by the 
relief from the continual re- 
proach of Yusuf’s presence. 
The latter then made his way 
to the tent of his uncle, the 
head “malik” of the “ kafila,” 
and there he found Vera, his 
aunt by marriage, and Karima 
his cousin, Vera was an 
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Australian bush-girl: she had 
lost her mother early in life, 
and had received no care and 
hardly a thought from her 
heart-broken and _ indolent 
father: she had grown up 
quite wild, and when by acci- 
dent she met Muhammad 
Akbar there was no one to 
prevent the intimacy which 
grew up between her and the 
wandering Ghilzai camel-man. 
Her father raised a feeble 
protest when she announced 
that she was going to marry 
a “nigger,” but he had long 
before forfeited all claim to 
control her actions, and she 
never regretted the step she 
had taken. Karima was ex- 
tremely like her, but she had a 
treble dose of minx in her com- 
pesition when her trembling 
cousin presented himself in the 
tent to tell what he had done. 
The ‘‘purdah” customs that 
obtain with a Ghilzai “kafila ” 
are nothing like so strict as 
those which rule other Muham- 
madan communities, and added 
to this was the free influence 
introduced by Vera’s early 
life, so it was not surprising 
that Karima made no pre- 
tence of hiding her face in the 
presence of her cousin. He 
sat down and drank a bowl 
of lussée (sour milk) while 
he determined how he should 
break the news. 

“‘ How is the mare?” queried 
Karima. 

“She is well,” was Yusuf’s 
non-committal reply. 

‘‘T shall never forgive her 
making you lose the tent- 
pegging to fat Peeroo’s father, 
and I hate you too,” she 
added as an afterthought — 
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“you shamed me before all 
the girls.” 

“T did my best, and you 
said at the time you were 
proud of me,” replied Yusuf 
weakly, 

“T had to say that,” retorted 
Karima blushing as she remem- 
bered something more than 
the words, “you looked as if 
you'd die of disappointment. 
You are not looking very 
proud of yourself now,” she 
continued. “What have you 
been doing?” 

Poor Yusuf felt as if his 
guilty knowledge might pro- 
claim itself without any words 
on his part. 

“T have come to say good- 
bye. I joined the Yaghistan 
Militia to-day,’’ he jerked out 
defensively. 

Karima’s remark — “And 
you'll have to come here and 
go there just because a dog 
of a Sulieman Khel? tells you 
to” — leapt out without a 
thought, and then a gloomy 
silence settled on both. — 

“‘T have taken the mare with 
me and sold her to the corps, 
but I shall always be allowed 
to ride her, and she will never 
be taken away from me,” was 
Yusuf’s next attempt at con- 
versation. 

Karima’s rejoinder — “ And 
what does that ‘bad zat’ of 
a brother say to losing her?” 
—was even less _ effective, 
touching as it did a point 
which interested neither of 
them. Vera was the person 
who seemed best pleased at 
the turn affairs had taken: 
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she was very fond of her 
nephew, and felt he might do 
much better than remain a 
dependant on his _ brother’s 
bounty, not that he would 
get even that without work- 
ing for it. 

“J think you have done very 
wisely,” she said, “and I hope 
you will not be hard on us 
when you are commanding the 
fort at Charsadda and we are 
poor wayfarers on our road to 
Hindustan.” 

Under her guidance the con- 
versation brightened and kept 
in safer channels. Karima 
made a weak attempt to put 
some fire into her contribution, 
but it came to nothing, and 
when Yusuf left the tent she 
ran after him with a long 
triangular knife of her father’s 
as a parting gift. 

Yusuf was a bright lad, and 
his previous experience both as 
a horseman and a rifle - shot 
made his time as a recruit 
pass with pleasant swiftness. 
His financial position, too, with 
all his “assami” paid up by 
the purchase- money of his 
mare, was much better than 
that of his compeers: this 
allowed him to spend more 
money on his food and dress, 
which added to his smartness 
both physically and sartori- 
ally: he early established his 
reputation as a tent-pegger, 
and when at last he became 
a full-blown soldier his peti- 
tion to be taken on as a drill- 
instructor was at once acceded 
to, and he attained a position 
where his ambition would have 





1 Although they both belong to the race of Ghilzai there is a standing feud 
between the Nasrs and the Sulieman Khel. 
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a chance to manifest itself 
even if not to fruotify. He 
was ambitious. He only dis- 
covered it himself the day he 
joined the Militia. The causes 
were two—Karima’s present, 
and Vera’s suggestion that he 
might one day be in command 
at Charsadda. He decided 
that that day should come 
as soon as possible. 

He proved a great success 
in the drill, and he was pro- 
moted lance-dafadar out of his 
turn; but his personal charm 
and the glamour of his good 
birth prevented his popularity 
being affected. His lot cer- 
tainly seemed to have been 
cast in pleasant lines, and for 
three years his happiness in 
the Yaghistan Militia was 
without a blot. 

At the end of this time the 
Risaldar commanding the Ghil- 
zai squadron was told he must 
go on pension: the same sug- 
gestion had frequently been 
made before to Fatteh Khan, 
but he had always resisted and 
managed to hang on: he tried 
the same game once more, but 
it was of no avail—go he must, 
and he consented with the best 
grace he could muster. Yusuf 
was interested, as the promo- 
tions resulting would leave a 
“dafadari” vacant, and he 
might get that: he was also 
pleased that the Risaldar was 
going, as he was no friend of 
his; but, when one morning 
before stables the latter sent 
him on an errand, he had no 
suspicion of evil. On his re- 
turn he found the old horse 
that had belonged to Fatteh 
Khan tied up where his mare 
should have been, and decked 
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with all the adornments which 
he had delighted to make for 
her. He demanded what had 
happened, and was told by his 
sympathising friends that the 
Risaldar had been given his 
mare to take away on pension 
with him. This is not un- 
common, and the usual pro- 
cedure is for the native officer 
going on pension to ask for his 
own mount or one bought by 
the commandant “iadasht de 
para” (as a remembrance). 
In the present instance he 
had asked for the best horse 
in the squadron; but the in- 
fantry man, who was sitill 
commanding, could not be ex- 
pected to appreciate that with- 
out expert advice, which hap- 
pened to be wanting, and in 
any case he was so pleased 
to be rid of the old man that 
he would have given him al- 
most anything. 

Yusuf was too clever a lad 
to run any risk by bandying 
words with Fatteh Khan. He 
insisted on being taken before 
the commandant, and he re- 
minded him of the promise 
that he had been given; but 
what had appeared a matter 
of such world-moving import- 
ance to Yusuf could hardly be 
expected to have made the 
same impression on a busy 
officer like the commandant. 
He had forgotten, and the 
cavalryman who had brought 
up the case had left the Militia, 
and no one thought of consult- 
ing Yusuf’s sheet-roll. The 
native officer, who was enjoying 
the scene, put in an evil word 
or two, and Yusuf’s petition 
was refused: he insisted, but it 
was of no avail, and he had to 
2T 
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turn about and march out of 
the commandant’s office. He 
had only one day more, but it 
happened to be “darbar” day, 
which made it easier. He 
came up again and stated his 
case as fully as he was allowed 
to, and respectfully demanded 
the restoration of his mare. 
This was refused, as he had 
expected, and he asked for his 
discharge. There was just the 
chance, he thought, that the 
commandant would be unwill- 
ing to lose him, and would let 
it weigh even a little against 
the decision already given. As 
the petition for discharge was 
apparently made in “pique,” 
the commandant refused even 
to consider it, and ordered 
Yusuf to “about turn.” In- 
stead of doing so he again 
asked for his discharge. 

‘*You cannot obey an order, 
and are therefore unfit to be a 
non-commissioned officer,” was 
the reply; “you are reduced 
to the ranks,” 

The wordie- major stepped 
forward and removed Yusuf’s 
stripes of lance-dafadar. 

“Now go,” said the com- 
mandant. 

Yusuf had done all he dared 
without endangering his lib- 
erty: he saluted, turned about, 
and went while the command- 
ant entered the sentence in his 
sheet-roll: as he did so he 
noted the written promise 
about the ownership of Yusuf’s 
mare, and he put the document 
aside to go into the matter 
after he had disposed of the 
other cases which were wait- 
ing. There would be no harm 
in Yusuf being taught the 
meaning of discipline, and in 
any case he wanted to think 
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the question over before re- 
opening it. For the present 
he contented himself with 
privately telling Fatteh Khan 
that the mare was not to leave 
the lines without his express 
sanction. 

Meanwhile Yusuf wended his 
way along the road. He had 
been quite cool when he left 
the office, but he had not 
reckoned on what it would be 
like to return to the lines with 
no stripes on hisarm. Whether 
or not he had wanted his dis- 
charge before, he was quite 
certain he did so now. His 
ambition, as far as it was 
connected with the Yaghistan 
Militia, was at an end: he 
would never have the patience 
to work himself back to the 
position he had gained so 
easily: moreover the primary 
cause of his enlisting was gone 
with the loss of his mare, This 
thought took him back to the 
plan he had formed before pre- 
senting himself at “darbar.” 


That night he lay awake for 
long fretful hours after roll- 
call, until he felt that every 
one in the lines except the 
sentries was asleep. He then 


boldly made his way to the 
stable behind Fatteh Khan’s 
quarter: his mare whinnied 
gently as she felt his approach, 
and he quickly put on the 
saddle and led her out by the 
back of the lines. It is easy 
for the footprints of man to 
escape detection on the stony 
“terrain”? round Anambar, but 
with a horse it is different, and 
after considering every possible 
way of giving himself a good 
start by concealing the road 
he had taken, Yusuf decided 
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that his best plan was to throw 
subtlety to the winds and trust 
to hard riding and good horse- 
mastership for his escape. The 
road he chose, although not 
the shortest to the Frontier, led 
away from the part which was 
most thickly studded with out- 
posts, and there would be little 
chance of his being cut off in 
response to a telegram from 
Anambar, It would be a 
straight race between him and 
his pursuers, and he was now 
ready to ride the mare to death 
rather than lose her again. 

As soon as he felt sure that 
the sound of her footsteps 
would not be heard from the 
lines, he mounted and set off 
at a steady pace: when the 
first grey light of dawn was 
in the sky he was twenty miles 
from Anambar, and the mare 
was quite fresh. He gave her 
a bite of grain and started off 
again, walking by her side: 
when he watered and fed her 
two hours later he was already 
half-way to the border: his 
only danger now would be just 
before crossing it, and for that 
last dash he must husband the 
mare’s strength. 

As a matter of fact there 
was no real pursuit: the com- 
mandant was extremely sorry 
to lose Yusuf, and hated the 
thought of his being run down 
and possibly killed: if he had 
taken a rifle the pursuit would 
have been pressed as hard as 
possible, but as he was ab- 
sconding with what was really 
his own property, the case was 
different, especially in view of 
the great provocation he had 
received. 


Two days later Yusuf ar- 
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rived at the camp of his tribe. 
The first person he conversed 
with was his brother, and the 
meeting on the whole was a 
pleasant one: the brother asked 
no inconvenient questions, and 
Yusuf had decided to let by- 
gones be bygones. He then 
presented himself at the tent 
of his uncle, and here, after the 
first kind greetings were over, 
he had to submit to a severe 
examination. At last Karima 
was in possession of the fact 
that he had deserted. At the 
word she held up her hands in 
real pain. 

“It was no place for me,” 
he said weakly. ‘As you told 
me, I had to obey the word of 
a Sulieman Khel dog.” 

‘“‘Then why did you go there?” 
she replied. 

He hung his head, metaphori- 
cally if not physically. 

“What else could I do?” he 
queried. “There was nothing 
for me here worthy of a man,” 
he continued, “and I hoped 
there to gain honour and 
wealth, perhaps sufficient to 
purchase a wife.” 

“Wives are sometimes ob- 
tained,” she replied, “ without 
purchase, but they never go 
willingly to a man disgraced.” 

Poor Yusuf fairly broke 
down: the despair of Karima 
he might have borne, but he 
could not face the look of real 
sorrow on the countenance of 
the silent Vera. He told his 


whole story, all his hopes, and 
how near they had seemed to 
fruition, and at last he aroused 
the sympathy, and perhaps 
more than the sympathy, of 


Karima. Her judicial way of 
putting it was, “You went to 
the Militia for my sake, and 
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you left it in disgrace for the 
sake of your mare. How I 
hate her!” 

Having delivered herself of 
this, she became much brighter, 
but insisted that Yusuf’s first 
care should be to get rid of her 
equine rival. This might have 
taken some time—short of the 
ruinous method of parting with 
her for next to nothing to 
Yusuf’s brother—had not 
Karima, with the delightful 
inconsistency of her sex, per- 
suaded her father to buy her, 
and ever after, although Yusuf 
was not allowed near, the mare 
never missed her daily lumps 
of “goor” from hands daintier 
than his. 

Karima next embarked on 
the fascinating task of map- 
ping out Yusuf’s life for him. 
His first care must be to rein- 
state himself with the master 
whom he had broken faith 
with: Yusuf could see no way 
to effect this. 

“Think, lad,” she was grow- 
ing patronising — dangerously 
so for herself—“think what the 
English most want. Give them 
that, and they will forget what 
you have done.” 

“To round up a gang of 
raiders,” he replied after a brief 
thought, “is the dearest wish 
of every ‘sahib’ I ever knew 
in the Militia.” 

“Can you help them to that?” 
queried the maid. 

“TI can join a gang myself,” 
he began. 

“And break faith with them,” 
she interjected. 

It was at last settled that 
he should try to get on the 
tracks of the Ghazni outlaws 
the next time they went on a 
raid. If he succeeded in giving 
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effective information about 
them, he would be in a posi- 
tion to have far greater offences 
forgiven than the one he had 
actually committed, even in the 
magnified form it appeared to 
Karima’s eyes. But it was a 
difficult and dangerous game. 
The Ghazni outlaws were a 
gang of Mahsuds who had made 
even their own country too hot 
to hold them, and to the natural 
aptitude of a Mahsud for am- 
bushes and forays, they added 
the skill that can only be gained 
by constant practice: they were 
expert freebooters of a very 
high order, and homicide was 
with them merely a trifling 
means to an end. Their road 
from Ghazni led through Sulie- 
man Khel country to the British 
border, and Yusuf would be in 
greater danger in the former as 
a Nasr than in the latter as a 
deserter. The outlook was not 
bright, but it appeared Yusuf’s 
only chance, and additional 
attraction lay in the fact that 
by securing the punishment of 
the Ghazni Mahsuds he would 
be avenging his father, for it 
was in a fight with them that 
he had lost his life. 
Muhammad Akbar proved a 
valuable ally: his influential 
position made him friends all 
over Afghanistan, and he soon 
put himself in a position to 
know every move of the Ghazni 
gang, whom he was anxious to 
bring to book on several counts. 
He was not revengeful, but he 
believed in the justice of “an 
eye for an eye,” and his brother’s 
blood was still unappeased : 
moreover, the destruction of 
such a band of pirates was 
devoutly to be hoped for by 
every honest trader. And had 
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not Karima an interest in it 
too? 

Yusuf was soon warned that 
a raid was contemplated, and 
he lay in readiness to move 
immediately he received infor- 
mation of the direction it would 
take: his scheme was to get 
on the tracks of the gang 
directly they arrived in British 
territory and try to find out 
their plans. The information 
came, and he started off as hard 
as he could: for the Ghazni 
band do not let the grass grow 
beneath their feet once they 
begin a raid. He came on the 
tracks near Warsakh, when 
they were a day old, and now 
his greatest danger began. He 
dare not follow them openly, as 
the raiders might be lying up 
near, and they would look upon 
him with almost equal sus- 
picion if they found him wan- 
dering objectless about the hills. 
He went along the tracks far 
enough to determine what par- 
ticular cluster of hills they led 
towards, and then he lay up for 
the day. That night he stum- 
bled painfully to the top of the 
highest hill in the clump, con- 
tinually bruising his shins 
and ankles against the sharp 
boulders, and nearly always at 
@ loss for his way. He knew 
that he was quite likely to 
tumble on to the gang, and that 
if they caught him they would 
hold no debate as to what they 
should do with him ; but some 
risks had to be taken, and he 
would have a fair chance of 
escaping in the dark. How 
many times he felt some one 
moving on the hillside near 
him! At last he got to his 


hill-top, and when morning 
broke he found he could see the 
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whole countryside for miles in 
every direction. For fifteen 
weary hours of sunlight he 
lay motionless, except for an 
occasional movement of his 
hand carrying his water-bottle 
or a piece of “chupattie” to 
his mouth: he saw no one save 
in the far distance where 
people were moving about in 
the vicinity of a Militia tower 
whose name he did not know: 
some ‘‘oorial” grazed up to- 
wards his post in the early 
morning, and spent the heat 
of the day beneath some olive- 
trees not far below him: they 
were useful in the evening, as 
they showed him the direction 
of the water, and of that he 
was badly in need long before 
nightfall released him from his 
vigil. After he had slaked his 
thirst and filled his water- 
bottle, he hid himself away in 
a tumbled mass of rocks, and 
slept the sleep of utter weari- 
ness: except for his troubled 
daylight slumbers near War- 
sakh, he had been continually 
on the stretch for nearly forty 
hours, and his mind was de- 
pressed by the failure which 
seemed imminent: his chupat- 
ties were sufficient for only 
two days more, and after that 
he could carry on for another 
day on dates, a parting gift 
from Karima, but if he waited 
till then so far from safe coun- 
try, his only course would be 
to give himself up with the 
prospect of being imprisoned 
for his desertion. He had not 
expected to be successful 
straight away, but in his 
tired state he forgot this, 
Before the next day had 
broken he was back on his 
hill-top full of spirits and hope, 
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and he did not have to wait 
long before his interest was 
aroused. A party came out 
from the distant tower and 
made its way in his direction: 
he wished he had not chosen 
quite such a prominent hill 
feature, for even if he slipped 
away unseen they might follow 
his tracks, and in any case they 
would disturb his watch: then 
they disappeared in a nala, and 
with miraculous swiftness they 
appeared again on a distant 
hill: he rubbed his eyes, and 
wondered whether he had been 
asleep, for he had never before 
seen any one move quite so 
quickly on a hillside. Soon he 
realised that there were two 
parties below him, and that 
one was conscious, and one was 
unconscious of the other’s pres- 
ence: the latter set the pace 
and direction, while the former 
kept as far as possible on 
parallel ridges: twice they got 
very close, and Yusuf felt that 
a fight was going to begin en 
terms to the advantage of the 
aggressors, but apparently the 
odds were never quite good 
enough, for they slipped away 
on both occasions just when 
the battle seemed almost joined. 
Still they kept making for 
Yusuf’s hill, and he became 
convinced that he would be 
caught by one of them when, 
long before the sun was at the 
meridian, the party from the 
tower halted, and after posting 
a sentry ensconced themselves 
in the shade for the heat of the 
day : soon they were all asleep, 
excepting the sentry, and 
Yusuf imagined he could see 
him nod. The other party 
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crept close, then they divided, 
and the larger half went down 
the far side of a ridge parallel 
to that on which the sentry 
was posted, and facing the side 
on which the party below him 
were resting: the remainder 
advanced slowly through an 
olive wood towards the sentry, 
who appeared more drowsy 
every moment. It was all 
happening too far away for 
Yusuf to take any part, but he 
had just decided to rush down 
on the off-chance of being in 
time to warn the Militia patrol, 
when the party in the olive 
wood put up a herd of “ oorial,” 
who clattered down the ridge 
in sight of the sentry, who, 
now thoroughly awake, shouted 
down the information to the 
patrol commander. The latter 
came up and had a look 
around: he decided that they 
had done sufficient patrolling 
for the day, and started back 
towards the post, still keeping 
an eye on the movements of 
the “oorial.” 

The other band meanwhile 
thrilled Yusuf by making for 
the spring where he had filled 
his water-bottle the evening 
before, and he had reason to 
congratulate himself on the 
way he had approached and 
left the place, for there were 
apparently no footmarks or 
other signs of recent disturb- 
ance to arouse suspicion ; they 
posted a sentry and rested 
till the cool of the evening set 
in, when they once more col- 
lected by the spring and sat 
about smoking and talking 
while the Kaks! were being 
made. They were apparently 





1 Kaks= Pathan loaves of bread. 
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expecting some one, and Yusuf 
was not surprised when another 
gang of about the same strength 
arrived just before nightfall. 
As soon as it was dark enough 
Yusuf crept down, and, by 
making use of his knowledge of 
the mass of rocks in which he 
had spent the previous night, 
he succeeded in getting near 
enough to hear the end of what 
had apparently been a general 
council of war. Mahseedibagh 
was to be attacked the next 
night, when, as they knew from 
the “‘jarukush,”! there would be 
only six men in the post: the 
details of the plan he did not 
hear, but he learnt the “ rendez- 
vous” where they would re- 
assemble in case they were 
disturbed. 

Yusuf retired to think over 
what he should do. If he 
warned the post he would most 
probably be taken for a spy 
himself, and, even if he were 
believed, the movements of the 
patrols would be changed and 
the attack would not come off, 
so that eventually he would be 
discredited, and certainly he 
would be no farther on than he 
had been that morning; if he 
let the patrols go out and gave 
his information to one of the 
commanders there would be 
the same difficulty about his 
credentials, and there would be 
little chance of the patrol com- 
mander trusting him sufficiently 
to risk the post a little in order 
to make a bigger bag. His 
reasoning was not guided 
purely by selfish motives, for 
he knew that the guiding 
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principle of the Yaghistan 
Militia was to infliet rather 
than to avoid loss, cheerfully to 
lose two men: to ensure killing 
one of the enemy. He event- 
ually. decided to leave Mah- 
seedibagh to its fate for the 
present, and putting up a 
devout prayer to Allah that 
nothing might happen to cause 
the post commander to change 
his plans, he spent the re- 
mainder of the night on the 
road to Mia Khan Killa, where 
he hoped to find in command a 
Native Officer of the Ghilzai 
squadron. 


Mahseedibagh presents a 
solitary patch of verdure in 
the midst of a wild waste of 
broken rock and unbroken 
precipice, stretching ten miles 
in every direction, climbing in 
parts to regions of long winter 
snows and falling away in 
others to elevations that are 
not too cold for the orange. It 
is a pleasant spot, with its 
spring surrounded by a jungle 
of grape-vine, willow, and wild 
fig, and its small patch of level 
studded with “schnee”? and 
olive trees. The name is still 
expressive of the nature of the 
place, although its haleyon days 
for the border freebooter are at 
an end with the establishment 
of a Militia post over the water. 
In former times the robber 
could there indulge in a rest- 
eure and still be handy to his 
hunting-grounds: the climate 
is perfect at all times of the 
year, and a couple of sentries 
on two prominent peaks pre- 





considered defiling. 


2 Schnee =a kind of ash with an edible berry. 


1 Jarukush=a Mussulman sweeper, who will not, however, touch anything 
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vented all chance of surprise 
by day, and at night a trouble- 
some patrol could easily be 
slipped in these wilds. The 
very terror of the raider kept 
the “oorial” tame, and they 
fell an easy prey to his ready 
rifle: “atta” was the only 
trouble, but few gangs were 
without a man _ sufficiently 
presentable in looks and 
speech! to visit the bania at 
Mia Khan Killa. It was a 
good place, too, for a recon- 
naissance preparatory to a 
raid, for three posts could be 
watched from neighbouring 
peaks, and, by comparing the 
methods of the patrols sent 
out from each, it was ‘easy to 
deeide which would fall the 
readiest prey. The “bagh” 
(garden) may now be con- 


sidered to describe the ameni- 
ties of the place, while ‘‘ Mah- 


seed,” ? besides keeping green 
the old memories, pleasant or 
unpleasant as the case may be, 
has a grim sound which fairly 
indicates the towering summits 
and general rocky boldness 
which encloses the spot. 

The post consists of two 
three-storied towers placed to- 
gether in echelon: it is well 
sited and built of stone, and it 
is strengthened with all the 
aids of modern engineering 
such as machicouli galleries, 
steel loopholes, &c.: the ap- 
proaches to the water are com- 
manded, and there is no dead 
ground within close range: it 
is decidedly a strong post, but 
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it has one weakness and one 
fault. Like all posts in that 
rugged country, it lies between 
the evils of being commanded 
from the surrounding hills or 
of being far from its water, 
but the compromise chosen is 
a fairly successful one, and 
both evils are considerably 
diminished, in the first case by 
overhead cover and internal 
traverses, and in the second by 
the provision of large water- 
tanks inside the post. The 
fault is more serious and could 
have been avoided: it is a real 
error in construction. The 
door, which should have been 
on the first, is on the ground 
floor, and although it is three 
feet above the ground outside 
this is not enough: nor was 
the door at the time I speak of 
sufficiently strong to make up 
for its faulty position, which 
was further accentuated by an 
outside ledge conveniently 
placed to hold a charge of gun- 
cotton or dynamite. The post 
was designed for forty men, 
and it was thought to be so 
strong that six were deemed 
sufficient to hold it, in case of 
emergency, long enough for 
help to arrive. 

In August? 19— a band of 
Ghazni outlaws was known to 
be in the hills round Mahseedi- 
bagh, and patrols were kept 
out constantly without dis- 
covering anything more useful 
than cold camp-fires and old 
resting - places: tracking was 
of no use in those rocky fast- 





1 Mahsud Pushtu would at once betray a man’s tribe. 
2 Mahseed is the plural of Mahsud, the name of a race for long the terror of 
the Derajat and Northern Baluchistan, and of “ powindahs” travelling between 


Afghanistan and India. 
ogre or goblin of Pathan fables. 
“ Mahseedibagh.” 


Under another designation Mahsuds figure as the 
“Goblin garden” would be a fair rendering of 
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nesses, and the only chance ef 
a meeting was to sight the 
prey. In the morning of 
August 15 two patrols went 
out leaving six men in the post, 
with a warning that they 
would have to spend the night 
by themselves: everything 
went well until eight in the 
morning, when they found that 
the telephone with Mia Khan 
Killa was interrupted: it was 
too late to send in news, even 
if they could have spared a 
man from the meagre garri- 
son of six. It, however, put 
them on the alert, as, although 
the breakdown might be due 
merely to a mischievous shep- 
herd-boy having hit an insu- 
lator with a stone, it might 
equally mean that they had 
been isolated preparatory to 
an attack, They made certain 
the door on the ground floor 
was properly secured, and, 
taking with them all the 
water and “atta” they were 
likely to require, they retired 
to the first floor and drew the 
ladders after them. The night 
was dark as pitch. At ten 
o'clock the sentry on the roof 
imagined he heard some one 
moving below: he hailed, and 
received the answer “ Friend.” 
“Advance one and give the 
countersign,” he called. 
Apparently he was under- 
stood, for a small patch de- 
tached itself from a larger 
lump of blackness which he 
could now make out: as it 
betrayed no intention of giv- 
ing the countersign he ordered 
it to halt, and the man, pant- 
ing violently, shouted some 
thing in soft Kakar Pushtu. 
He was now within the angle 
formed at the junction of the 
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two towers and close to the 
door, but as the sentry covered 
him easily from above he al- 
lowed him to advance, ready 
to drop him at any moment. 
He placed what looked like 
his rifle along the ledge out- 
side the door, and still pant- 
ing hard leant against the 
wall of the fort. He explained 
that the men outside were the 
jemadar’s patrol, who had had 
a sharp brush with the Ghazni 
outlaws, in which the jemadar 
had been killed, and no one 
else knew the countersign. 
The sentry had been joined 
by the havildar in command, 
who asked the man to give 
his name: he did so, and al- 
though both knew it, neither 
recognised the voice, but as 
it was a mixed detachment 
this was not altogether sur- 
prising. The havildar told 
him to send Naik Baramat 
who had gone out with the 
jemadar’s party, and the man 
replied that the naik was still 
behind, but he would send 
him when he arrived: he then 
retired apparently dead weary, 
so weary in fact that he forgot 
to take his rifle. 

The men in the fort could 
now make out the rest. of the 
party: one man lay prone in 
the centre—the dead jemadar 
they supposed: the remainder 
were huddled up in crouching 
attitudes, probably owing to 
extreme weariness. Suddenly 
the sentry nudged the havil- 
dar’s arm, and pointed to the 
rifle along whieh a spark 
appeared to be travelling: 
the havildar rushed down to 
the first floor to bring up 
what water he could, but he 
was too late: there was a 
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blinding flash, and the sentry 
was hurled to the far wall. 
The door was gone, and with 
a howl of glee the raiders 
scrambled in: the sentry was 
back in his place just in time 
to shoot the last man who 
tried to get through. 

The ground floor was in the 
hands of the raiders, but they 
found nothing there that they 
wanted, and there were no 
ladders to take them farther: 
but they had come prepared 
for this, and soon a ladder of 
their own was introduced, not, 
however, without the loss of 
another man to the rifle of the 
sentry, who was doing what 
he could to repair his previous 
error. The ladder was placed 
against the lid of the trap 
leading to the first floor, and 
a few volleys from the gang 
beneath blew to bits the door 
which closed it, and incident- 
ally killed the havildar who 
was placing sacks of “atta” 
upon it: under a covering fire 
one bold raider rushed up the 
ladder, but he was sent back 
at once with a hole in his 
back. That game was too 
risky, and another must be 
tried. There were two traps 
leading from the ground floor 
to the one above, and, as they 
were in different towers, the 
same people could not defend 
both. The raiders collected all 
the sacks of “atta” they could 
find, and under the other trap 
they built a ramp up which a 
man could scramble with ease : 
but a shot through the door 
warned them they were not 
unobserved, and, abandoning 
all attempt at surprise, they 
smashed this door as they had 
the first. The defenders were 
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now divided and reduced to 
five. Creeping up the ladder 
and ramp the raiders prepared 
to complete their victory: the 
advantage of position was 
against them, but on their 
side were numbers and the 
initiative: meanwhile the sup- 
porting party were not idle: 
they knew roughly where the 
defenders stood, and they kept 
trying to get at them through 
the floor, which was not 
thoroughly bullet-proof at so 
short a range. There were 
two defenders in the room over 
the ladder, and three, includ- 
ing the sentry, who had come 
down from the roof, in the 
other room. It was here the 
greatest danger lay, but the 
other approach could not be 
neglected. Suddenly the men 
crouching on the sacks stood 
up and took snapshots at the 
defenders, but the latter were 
well scattered, and their con- 
verging fire proved far more 
effective: then a man put his 
rifle up without showing him- 
self, and had a shot at where 
he knew a defender was posted: 
it was without effect, and the 
next time a rifle appeared 
a sepoy rushed forward and 
wrenched it from the raider’s 
hand. 

So the fight went on at both 
traps, and still the firing from 
below continued, while the floor 
seemed every moment to grow 
less resistant: then a lucky 
shot from the trap brought a 
sepoy down: he could still use 
his rifle, but the lower part of 
his body was powerless: the 
place of his fall was easily 
marked from below, and, as 
the men on the sacks reported 
him still active, it was there 
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that the covering fire was con- 
centrated. He felt the bullets 
getting gradually closer, yet 
he continued his share in the 
defence: he could not move, 
and he would not ask his 
comrades to help him: a bullet 
touched him: still he fought: 
then the direction of the fire 
was changed: he no longer 
required it. 

The small room was getting 
dreadfully hot from the con- 
tinual discharges, and the 
sickening smell of cordite and 
black powder made the de- 
fenders reel and almost faint, 
while with the thinning of 
the floor it grew harder every 
moment to keep a steady 
watch on the fatal trap, and 
the blasts of smoke from the 
raiders’ rifles made it increas- 
ingly more difficult to see. 
Only one defender was now 
left on the floor over the sacks, 
and a yell of triumph from the 
other tower told him that 
there too the raiders were 
gaining: but a shout from 
the next room proved that a 
man was still on guard over 
the trap, yet he expected 
every moment to feel a shot 
in the back telling him that 
his last mate was gone. The 
powder smoke was hurting his 
eyes terribly, and he had great 
difficulty in keeping them 
open: bullets came through 
the floor quite freely now, and 
there were few sound places 
where he could take refuge: 
he felt, rather than saw, a 
man half-way through the 
trap, and a dull thud in re- 
sponse to his shot told he 
was right: it cheered him for 
the moment, but he knew the 





end was near: then a whistle 
was blown without: the fir- 
ing suddenly ceased, and the 
weary defendants could hear 
the sound of horses galloping 
along the road below the fort. 
The raiders disappeared as 
mysteriously as they had 
come, and not another shot 
was heard around the fort 
that night. 


Many hours later the raiders 
were still retreating before the 
squadron from Mia Khan Killa: 
they had lost heavily, with no 
gain to show, and their leader 
would have a nasty time at 
the “rendezvous” in the morn- 
ing: all were dog-weary, and 
perhaps they moved with less 
precaution than usual: the 
meeting-place was near water, 
of course, but there was no 
absolute reason -why they 
should all be around it at 
the same time, and of all 
bad times for carelessness just 
when day was lighting up 
the valleys: there was a lot 
of weary talk about a new 
leader, accompanied by a con- 
siderable amount of cursing 
the old one—although they did 
not know it he had already 
paid the price, he was the 
last man shot in the tower. 
Then a whistle sounded, not 
a whistle they knew, but the 
effect was similar: it was the 
old, old story, slackness and 
a surprise, but the initiative in 
this case was not with the 
raiders, It did not last long: 
these things never do, and no 
prisoners were taken. Mu- 
hammad Yusuf had expiated 
his offence. 

E. L. 
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THE MEDIEVAL BOY. 


BY L, F. SALZMANN. 


IT has long been. my inten- 
tion to write a book on the 
‘English Kings that Might 
Have Been,’ the royal princes 
who, through their premature 
death or other causes, failed 
to ascend the throne which 
should in the ordinary course 
of events have fallen to their 
lot. The number of them is 
surprising, ranging from the 
Conqueror’s eldest son, Robert 
of Normandy,—for the pre- 
Conquest period is too compli- 
cated, its dynasties too evan- 
escent, for treatment,—down 
to that unlucky cricketer Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, of whom, 
“since it was only Fred, there’s 
no more to be said”; in spite 
of which fact he has not man- 
aged to escape the universal 
fate of a voluminous biography. 
Amongst these abortive kings 
are William, who perished in 
the White Ship, and Stephen’s 
two sons, that belligerent 
ruffian Eustace and his in- 
offensive brother William. Of 
William, the eldest son of 
Henry II., there would be 
little to say, and still less of 
that monarch’s grandson Wil- 
liam, whose stay on earth was 
confined to the limits of a 
week, Whether this same 
William’s father, the popular 
star of chivalry, “the young 
King ” Henry, should rank as 
a king that might have been, 
or as a king that was, is a 
nice problem; he was duly 
crowned, and given the title 


of king in his father’s life- 
time; but although to con- 
temporaries he was Henry IIL, 
later writers have ignored his 
shadowy regality, and even in 
the thirteenth century there is 
only one chronicler who per- 
sists in describing the royal 
opponent of Simon de Mont- 
fort as Henry IV. While 
there were four Williams who 
failed to attain the throne, 
there were three Edwards— 
the Black Prince and the sons 
of Henry VI. and Richard III. 
Upon reflection, there were five 
Williams, if we count the little 
Duke of Gloucester, son to 
Queen Anne; what were the 
names of her other children, 
who, like their mother, were 
chiefly remarkable for being 
dead, I cannot remember. It 
is rather curious that we 
should never have been within 
measurable distance of having 
a king with the most English of 
all names, Thomas, though twice 
an Arthur stood in the direct 
line, and once an Alphonso, 
This Alphonso, son of Kd- 
ward I., was for me, as I 
suppose for most people, noth- 
ing but a name, until I chanced 
to come upon a record of his 
being given a present of a 
little gaily painted cross-bow. 
Somehow this little incident 
makes the boy much more 
real to the imagination than, 
say, the pious moralisings of 
Archbishop Peckham in his let- 
ter of condolence to the King 
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on the occasion of the death of 
this “ hope of the nation.” Al- 
phonso’s elder brother Henry 
was given @ little cart, costing 
sevenpence, to play with, and 
also a model of a plough, which 
cost fourpence. Even allowing 
for the difference in the value 
and purchasing power of money 
at that time, the fourpence 
being equivalent te something 
like five shillings, the expense 
of the toys used in the royal 
nursery compares favourably 
with the cost of those expected 
by the ordinary modern child, 
as any Christmas-ridden father 
or conscientious uncle will 
admit. That the toys were 
strongly made we may well 
assume, but it is clear that 
they met with much the same 
treatment then as now, for it 
was not long before Prince 
Henry’s cart was broken and 
required mending, at a cost of 
twopence. His mug also had 
to be repaired and regilded. 
As for what was put into the 
mug when it was mended, the 
accounts show that milk was 
bought for the prince and his 
sister, but there is also an 
entry of “ale bought on many 
occasions for the use of the 
children and their nurses.” 
Henry being at this time in 
his sixth, which was also his 
last year, and his sister being 
‘some years older, it may be 
assumed that they took their 
share of that universal English 
beverage; but with the memory 
of immortal Sairey Gamp in 
our minds, we may be excused 
for thinking that most of it 
was for the benefit of the 
nurses, and stood about in 
tall substantial jugs on the 


medieval equivalent of the 
“chimbley piece,” so that they 
might put their lips to it when 
they felt so dispoged. If such 
@ proceeding seems too un- 
dignified for those exalted 
ladies Dame Amice and Dame 
Cicely, the chief nurses, it may 
be held to apply to the humbler 
members of the royal nursery, 
the rockers, such as Alice de la 
Grave, who was given a pair of 
slippers, possibly because her 
own squeaked or made too 
much noise. To Alice, no 
doubt, fell the work of super- 
intending the preparation of 
the bath on the rather rare 
occasions on which the royal 
children indulged in such a 
luxury. The bath appears to 
have been a quarterly affair, 
mention being made of its 
preparation on the eves of 
Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
sunday, and it entailed some- 
thing of the elaboration of a 
ceremonial, That it was even 
as frequent as this outside 
the royal household may be 
doubted; nor did the Church 
consider that cleanliness had 
such kinship to godliness as 
to justify any endeavour to 
make the performance popular, 
At best the bath was to be 
tolerated for reasons ef health, 
if we may accept the observ- 
ances of the Austin Priory of 
Barnwell as evidence ; for they 
lay down the rule that “a 
bath should be by no means 
refused to a body when com- 
pelled thereto by the needs of 
ill-health, Let it be taken 
without grumbling when or- 
dered by a physician, so that, 
even though a brother be un- 
willing, that which ought to 
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be done for health may be 
done at the order of him who 
is set over you. Should he 
wish for one, however, when 
not advantageous, his desire is 
not to be gratified.” Prince 
Henry’s Whitsun wash would 
seem to have been partly, if 
not entirely, medicinal, as a 
gallon of wine was bought for 
his bath; and a later entry of 
payments to a man seeking 
herbs throughout the neigh- 
bourhood, and purchases of 
earthen pots for cooking the 
herbs, and of a “tancard” 
for carrying water into the 
chamber, suggest the making 
of such a “bathe medicinable” 
as that for which John Russell 
in the fifteenth century gives 
elaborate instructions. ‘ Holy- 
hokke and yardehok, peritory 
and the brown fenelle, walle 
wort, herbe John, Sentory, 


rybbewort and camamelle, hey 


howe, heyriff, herbe benet, 
bresewort and smallache, broke 
lempk, Scabiose, Bilgres, wild 
flax, wethy leves and grene 
otes,” are the strange and 
complicated ingredients recom- 
mended by Russell, and most 
or all of these, no doubt, 
having the traditional auth- 
ority of Saxon leechdom be- 
hind them, were tried upon 
the young prince, but in vain. 
The boy seems to have been 
ailing for some time. His 
elder brother, John, had died 
in 1272, about the same time 
as his grandfather King Henry 
III., and Queen Eleanor, who 
was with her husband in 
France, had more than once 
written anxiously for news of 
the children’s health. Shortly 
after his father’s coronation, 
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on which occasion he attended 
the banquet wearing a chaplet 
of roses and other flowers, 
young Henry fell seriously ill. 
Master Hugh of Evesham 
dosed him with “ Letwar,” 
“ Diaboriginal,” “ Triasandal,” 
and other mysterious concoc- 
tions ; his appetite was tempted 
with larks, partridges, pears, 
and other delicacies, but to no 
effect. Then the aid of the 
saints was invoked; wax 
candles as tall as himself were 
sent to burn before the shrines 
of St Thomas at Canterbury 
and St Edward at West- 
minster, and alse before the 
tomb of Henry III., as well 
as to the less famous altars 
of St James at Reading, St 
Fromund at Dunstaple, and 
St Momartre outside Guild- 
ford ; but the saints proved of 
as little avail as the doctors, 
and the boy died. 

In the complete absence of 
statistics it is impossible to get 
any accurate idea of the infant 
mortality in medieval times, 
but some hint of its terrible 
nature can be gathered from 
the fact that five children of 
Henry III. died in infancy, as 
did four of Edward III., and 
no fewer than seven of Edward 
I. If the children of kings 
died off in this way the losses 
in humbler homes must have 
been great, even if we admit 
that the children of those 
parents who were too poor to 
employ the medieval medicine 
man had a better chance of 
surviving. If the possession of 
a baby is a responsibility and a 
cause of anxiety to a modern 
mother, what must it have 
been in those days? The in- 
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security of infant life is one of 
the arguments advanced by a 
monastic writer in favour of 
the adoption of the holy and 
peaceful vocation of a nun. 
After dwelling upon certain 
obvious disadvantages of the 
married state, this upholder of 
the monastic ideal continues : 
“there cometh from the child 
thus born a wanting and a 
weeping that must about mid- 
night make thee to waken. . . . 
And consider his late growing 
up and his slow thriving, and 
that thou must ever have an 
anxiety in looking for the time 
when the child will perish and 
bring on his mother sorrow 
upon sorrow.” The logical 
futility of such arguments 
when addressed to a woman 
are proof enough that the 
writer was a man, and the 
first sentence which I have 
quoted suggests that he might 
himself once have been a 
married man, though perhaps 
he spoke only from the hearsay 
evidence of married friends ; in 
any case it is also evidence 
that babies have not changed 
greatly during the past six or 
seven centuries. Boy nature, 
indeed, seems to have remained 
much the same ever since the 
days when the ungodly little 
ruffians mocked at the bald and 
irascible prophet. Young Lyd- 
gate, about the time that 
Richard II. came to the 
throne, 


“Ran into gardyns, applys ther I stal, 

To gadre frutys sparyd hedge nor wal, 

To plukke grapys in othir mennys vynes 

Was moor reedy than for to say 
matynes, 

My lust was al to scorne folk and jape, 

To skoffe and mowe lyk a wantoun 


Ape. » 
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Like the child in one of Steven- 
son’s songs, and a good many 
other children,—including those 
whose tongues I can hear at 
the present moment still clack- 
ing, though they ought to have 
been asleep this hour or more, 
—Lydgate was “Loth to ryse, 
lother to bedde at eve,” regard- 
less of the maxim of the good 
boy of a generation later,— 


‘* Ryse you earely in the morning 
For it hath propertyes three, 

Holynesse, health and happy welth, 
As my Father taught mee.” 


Lydgate was by no means 
the only boy who “hadde in 
custom to come to scole late, 
nat for to lerne but for a 
countenaunce with my felawys, 
reedy to debate, to jangle and 
jape.” The same description 
would seem to have applied, a 
century later, to Robert Bar- 
bour and Robert Fayred, who 
with others ‘“‘accompanyed in 
a scole to lerne their gramer 
withinne the towne of Ayls- 
ham.” They do not seem to 
have learnt “Howe to behave 
thy selfe in going .by the 
streate and in the schoole,” or 
at least they failed to follow its 
admirable precepts, which set 
forth how— 


‘* When to the schole thou shalte resort, 

This rule note well, I do thee exhort: 

Thy master there beyng, salute with 
all reverence, 

Declarynge thereby thy dutye and 
obedience ; 

Thy felowes salute in token of love, 

Lest of inhumanitie they shall thee 
reprove. 

Unto thy place appoynted for to syt, 

Streight go thou to, and thy setchel 
unknyt, 

Thy bokes take out, thy lesson then 
learne, 

Humbly thy selfe behave and governe. 
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When from the schoole ye shall take 
your waye, 

Orderly then go ye, twoo in aray, 

Not runnynge on heapes as a swarme of 


As at this day every man it nowe sees ; 

Not usynge but refusynge such foolyshe 
toyes 

As commonly are used in these dayes 
of boyes, 

As hoopynge and halowynge as in 
huntynge the foxe, 

That men it hearynge deryde them 
with mockes.” 


Had the two young Roberts 
borne this advice in mind they 
would have spared themselves 
something worse than mockery, 
as it befell that through their 
“necligent Japyng and disport 
in the seid scole” Robert Fayred 
received an injury of which, or 
at least so his friends surmised, 
he “in long tyme therafter” 
died, ‘‘ wherthorowghe, of grete 
malice contrary to all faith 
trowth and conscience,” the un- 
fortunate Barbour was thrown 
Naturally it was 


into prison. 
not often that schoolboy pranks 
resulted so seriously ; more often 
the punishment was brief and 
of short duration, though pain- 
ful while it lasted. There were 


plenty of “tyrannical, im- 
patient, hare - brained] school- 
masters, <Ajaces flagelliferri,” 
who believed in forcing know- 
ledge into their scholars “by 
the Grecian portico,’ and 
they were encouraged by such 
parents as Agnes Paston, who 
expressed the hope that if her 
son had not done well his 
master would “truly belash 
him till he will amend,” and 
put her own precepts into prac- 
tice by beating her daughter 
once or twice a-week, and 
even breaking her head. The 
parents of Lady Jane Grey 
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expected her to do everything 
“even so perfitelie as God made 
the world,” and if she failed 
to come up to their rather ex- 
cessive standard, punished her 
“with pinches, nippes, and 
bobbes.” Children in medieval 
England seem to have run little 
risk of being spoilt through the 
sparing of the rod, which was 
kept pretty constantly before 
their eyes as a deterrent, and 
employed behind their backs 
as a corrector of wickedness, 
The Prioress of Nuneaton in 
1460, being annoyed at the 
intrusions -of impudent boys 
into the convent grounds, 
issued general orders to her 
tenants that they were all to 
whip their children, so that in 
future they should not trespass 
within the convent precincts. 
Little use was it for the truant 
to protest or even to explain 
that he was late because his 
mother had sent him to milk 
the ducks ! 


‘* My master lokith as he were madde : 
‘ Wher hast thou be, thou sory ladde?’ 
‘Milked dukkis, my mother badde.’ 
Hit was no mervayle thow I were 

sadde. 

What avaylith it me thowgh I say 

nay?” 
Over the master’s proceed- 
ings it would perhaps be kinder 
to draw a veil. Suffice it to 
say that it was not unnatural 
that the boy, sore at heart,— 
and not only at heart,—should 
give vent te his feelings :— 


‘*T wold my master were an hare, 
And all his bookis howndis were, 
And I my self a joly hontere ; 

To blowe my horn I wold not spare ! 
For if he were dede I wold not care.” 


In these days of Montessori, 
when only a duke’s son may be 
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thrashed or an earl belted, and 
the whipping of a cook’s son 
may lead to an action for 
assault, it would be rash to 
uphold the ancient belief that 
a rod “may make a chyld to 
lerne welle hys lesson and to 
be myld.” Most men in these 
milder times incline more to 
the view of our duck-milking 
truant that “the byrchyn 
twyggis so sharpe” tend to 
make the scholar faint-hearted 
and to check his enthusiasm 
for learning, however fain he 
may be to become a clerk. 
There must have been many 
others than this “sory 
ladde” who found the attain- 
ment of the desired benefit of 
clergy “a strange werke” ; 
for in those days, when the 
Church and the Schools were 
truly democratic institutions, 
when every cobbler’s son and 
“ beggeres brol” might beeome 
a prelate, when the buteher’s 
son might rise to be Cardinal 
Archbishop and administer the 
affairs of the nation, when the 
son of a humble dependant of St 
Alban’s Abbey might attain the 
Apostolic throne and issue his 
orders to kings and emperors, 
there must have been a plenty 
of incompetent and unfit can- 
didates. In the fifteenth 
century we find one Nicholas 
Glover complaining that 
whereas he had entrusted his 
son to William Bokenham, 
chaplain to the Clerk ef the 
Rolls, to educate, upon the 
death of Master Bokenliam 
his executor refused to give 
up the young John Glover 
to become a man of Holy 
Church, but intended to make 
him a pedlar. It is not im- 
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possible that the executer had 
a clearer conception of the 
boy’s capabilities than had his 
father, but he might at least 
have combined the two pro- 
fessions by making him either 
a “pardoner,” hawking par- 
dons “come from Rome al- 
hot,” or else a “chop-church,” 
one of those priests who 
raised simony to a fine art 
and gained their living by 
its practice. 

If Nicholas Glover was 
annoyed at his son being 
refused admittance to the 
ranks of the clergy, Thomas 
Taverner of Walsingham, 
about the same time, was 
equally annoyed because the 
prior of the Carmelites at 
Norwich insisted upon detain- 
ing his twelve-year-old son 
Alexander. There are a 
sufficient number of such 
complaints against the friars 
to show that they were not 
averse to recruiting their 
forces in this way, and that 
they were quite prepared “to 
take a fellow eight years old 
And make him swear to never 
kiss the girls.” Their oppor- 
tunities of so doing arose 
from the custom of entrusting 
children to members of reli- 
gious orders for purposes of 
education, Although modern 
research has disproved the 
legend that in the Middle 
Ages all education was derived 
from the monks, it remains 
quite clear that boarders were 
taken and educated in many 
religious houses, often, no 
doubt, with a view to their 
becoming inmates, but not 
always. As early as 1260 
John Aguillon, rr before 
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his death, arranged that his 
son Godfrey should be boarded 


at the little Sussex priory of | 


Shulbred for seven years and 
educated to take orders of 
clergy ; to pay for his cost a 
certain rent was assigned to 
the priory, on condition that 
at the end of the seven years 
they should either receive 
Godfrey as a canon in their 
house or else give up the rent. 
The prior, however, stuck to 
the rent and refused to receive 
Godfrey. It was not, how- 
ever, always the laity who got 
the worse of the bargain. 
William Patynden of Benen- 
den sent his three sons, John, 
William, and Thomas, to 
Combwell Priory “to be 
- lerned and tought to rede 
and syng” by the canons, 
agreeing to pay eight pence a 
week for each of them for 
board and teaching. After 
they had been there about a 
year he died, owing £4, 19s., 
which Thomasyn his widow 
refused to pay, although he 
had left her “ gret substaunce 
of moveabilles.” Similar, but 
still worse, was the case of 
Laurence Knight, gentleman, 
who put his daughters, Joan 
aged ten and Elizabeth aged 
seven, to school at the nunnery 
of Cornworthy, agreeing to 
pay twenty pence a week for 
them. The nuns appear to 
have been singularly long- 
suffering in the matter of fees, 
as when he died five years 
later he had apparently paid 
nothing at all, for he owed 
£21, 13s. 4d., which his widow 
declined to pay. 

Private tutors and gever- 
nesses in some cases seem to 
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have been employed in the 
houses of the greater nobles 
from early times, but the 
majority of those who pos- 
sessed any book-lore—and their 
number was far larger than 
most people realise—obtained 
it elsewhere than in their own 
homes; either at the daily 
grammar schools, or more rarely 
at boarding-schools, monastic or 
otherwise, and in the case of the 
sons of the gentry and lesser 
nobility, in the houses of their 
patrons, secular or religious. 
Every bishop and every great 
lord had in his household a 
certain number of boys acquir- 
ing courtesy and the rudiments 
of learning. As some modern 
writers have condemned the 
loss of home influence due to 
the custom of sending children 
to school when they are eight 
er nine, so the Italians in 
1500 condemned the lack of af- 
fection shown by the English of 
the trading classes in putting 
their children out to strangers 
as apprentices at the early age 
of seven or eight. Whether 
it was due to lack of affection 
er not, it was certainly the 
fact that as the children of 
the middle class were sent 
away thus early to learn 
trades, so those of the upper 
class were sent to learn 
manners and all that is im- 
plied in the term courtesy. 
Nor can it be denied that they 
had much to learn, if we may 
judge from the various works 
and books cf rules published 
for their instruction. From 
these same books and rhym- 
ing manuals of nurture, with 
their elaborate and compre- 
hensive rules of conduct, a very 
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good idea can be obtained both 
of the standard of behaviour 
set up as an ideal, and also of 
the common slips and mistakes 
which the uninstructed child 
might be expected to make. 
Some of the advice given is 
as much for all time as any- 
thing that Shakespeare ever 
wrote. 


‘‘Make cleane your shoes, and combe 
your head, 
And your cloathes button or lace : 
And see at no tyme you forget 
To wash your hands and face.” 


Surely there will never come 
a time when these simple and 
excellent admonitions on the 
subject of getting up in the 
morning will seem old-fashioned 
or out of date, although the 
hour of rising has moved on 
from “syxe of the clocke, with- 
out delay.” Buttons and laces 
will remain perennially averse 
to being done up, nor will it 
be within the power of any 
reasonable child never to for- 
get the bothersome process of 
washing. On the other hand, 
it should not be necessary to 
warn the average boy who 
has attained an age suffici- 
ently advanced to be acquainted 
with the worthies of ancient 
Greece against copying one of 
the least pleasing habits of the 
most amiable and ugliest of 
the philosophers. 


‘‘ Nor imitate with Socrates 
To wipe thy snivelled nose 
Upon thy cap, as he would doe, 
Nor yet upon thy clothes,” 


Some of the instructions 
also for behaviour at table 
should be superfluous in a well- 
conducted English household ; 
I say English, for horrid 
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memories of Continental hotels 
suggest that members of at 
least one great nation might 
well be taught in their youth 
some of the precepts of that 
good old Devonshire worthy, 
Hugh Rhodes; as for in- 
stance— 


‘* Burnish no bones with your teeth, 
For that is unseemly ; 


‘Rend not thy meate asunder, 


For that swarves from curtesy. 

Dip not thy meate in the Saltseller, 
But take it with thy knyfe. 

And sup not lowde of thy Pottage, 
No tyme in all thy lyfe. 

Defyle not thy lips with eating much, 
As a Pigge eating draffe ; 

Eate softly and drinke mannerly, 
Take heed you do not quaffe. 

Scratche not thy head with thy fyngers 
When thou arte at thy meate ; 

Nor spytte you over the table boorde; 
See thou doest not this forget. 

Pick not thy teeth with thy knyfe 
Nor with thy fingers ende, 

But take a stick, or some cleane thyng, 
Then doe you not offende.” 


There are other directions, 
such as not to throw bones 
under the table, and various 
injunctions as to the cleansing 
of the fingers and the handling 
of meat, which are now super- 
fluous, owing to the introduc- 
tion of forks, of plates, instead 
of trenchers of bread or of 
wood, and of carpets which 
necessitate a certain decency 
and restraint not always ob- 
served in the days when floors 
were covered with rushes or 
straw. Also there are instruc- 
tions for general behaviour 
apart from table manners; for 
instance, not to claw your head 
or back “a fleigh as thaughe ye 
sought,” and if spoken to by 
a superior not to “lumpisehli 
caste thine head a-down, but 
with a sad cheer loke him in 
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the face,” or, as Richard Weste 

puts it— 

‘* Let forehead joyfull be and full, 
It shewes a merry part, 

And cheerefulnesse in countenaunce 
And pleasantnesse of heart. 

Nor wrinckled let thy countenance be 
Still going to and fro: 

For that belongs to hedge-hogs right, 
They wallow even so.” 


Having borrowed an image 
from the hedgehog, whose 
cousin “the fretful porpentine ” 
Shakespeare called in aid in a 
famous passage, good Master 
Weste protests against breath- 
ing heavily “like a broken- 
winded horse,” and continues 
with a triple-zoological simili- 
tude— 


‘‘ Nor practize snufflingly to speake, 
For that doth imitate 

The brutish Storke and Elephant, 
Yea and the wralling cat.” 


The accuracy of the com- 
parisons may be questioned, 
for in spite of the length of 
their noses it is hardly correct 
to speak of either the stork 
or the elephant as having 
snuffling voices. On the other 
hand the unpleasantness of the 
cat’s voice must be admitted, 
even if we take a more chari- 
table view of its general char- 
acter than did most medieval 
writers, one of whom writes as 
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follows: “The mouse hounter 
or catte is an onclene beste that 
seeth sharpe and byteth sore 
and scratcheth right perylously 
and is a poyson enemy to all 
myse, and whan she hath gotten 
one she playeth therwith, but 
yet she eteth it. And ye catte 
hath lenge here on her mouthe, 
and whan her heres be gone 
then hath she no boldnes, and 
she is gladli in a warme place, 
and she licketh her forefete and 
wassheth therwith her face,” 
No wonder, therefore, that it 
was forbidden at meal-times to 
stroke a cat or that other 
“onclenly beste” the dog, and 
that the last duty of the young 
gentleman-in-waiting when, in 
his office of chamberlain, he had 
seen his lord safely in bed and 
drawn the curtains round him, 
was to “dryve out dogge and 
catte, or els geve them a clout.” 
Having performed this office 
with the same zest and skill 
with which earlier in the day 
he had laid the table, waited 
upon his lord and possibly 
taken part in the complicated 
ceremonies of carving and 


serving, the youthful student 
of courtesy might take his 
leave with a low bow—‘“‘and 
thus may ye have a thank 
and reward when tuat ever 
it falle,” 











THE NEW CYTHERA. 


For the adventurous spirits 
of to-day there abides no 
longer @ forbidden land. We 
scamper with impunity on 
the roof of the world; we 
trap the mysteries of darkest 
Africa and hale them to our 
circuses; we split the rocks 
for mica in the middle of 
Australia ; our psean has even 
shattered the wide silences of 
the Poles. The geographers 
greet coldly the tale of fresh 
waterways, and are reluctant to 
make addition to the maps they 
thought complete. Forest and 
fever, sand and drought still 
guard the ordinary loneliness 
of certain spaces: but their 
virginity has long been rav- 
ished, and Earth has kept for 
herself no penetralia we have 
not long since or lately 
trodden. 

But that old coiling serpent 
Oceanus continues to defy our 
rude familiarity, and is bruised 
as yet by no track, no shaft, 
and no furrow. Still he seems 
to guard inviolate a green, 
quiet, unspoiled land, not 
shocked or stained by the 
sooty riot of civilisation: only, 
for us the gardens of the 
western sisters are drifted 
shyly down into the south. 
For us, the romance of dis- 
covery and solitude is centred 
in that other watery hemi- 
sphere, in those great wastes 
of the Pacific upon whieh the 
gallant Bass and the indomit- 
able La Perouse set forth to 
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make no haven; most of all in 
those tiny eonstellations of dry 
land (where earth seems the 
more beautiful that she is the 
more rare) that were the last 
‘“‘harboroughs” of old Magel- 
lan, the Spaniard, and our 
English Captain Cook. 

Thus the imagination of 
mankind has been very power- 
fully affected by the legend of 
the South Seas and the South 
Sea Islands. “Here,” the re- 
turning travellers have cried, 
“is all the quiet elegance of 
the Cold Countries, and an 
abiding summer sunshine too; 
here is all the luxuriance of 
the Tropics and none of the 
Tropical beasts and bacilli.” 
So that it has seemed often- 
times even a disappointment 
that neither ill-health nor ill- 
fortune has at any time or- 
dered us or driven us South. 
And there are several reasons 
for the peculiar glamour that 
among these enchanted archi- 
pelagoes attaches to the Society 
Group and to Tahiti in par- 
ticular. Though far better 
known and explored, for in- 
stance, than the comparatively 
central (and yet obstinately in- 
hospitable) Solomons, they are 
commercially and geographic- 
ally the most remote of the 
considerable islands, and per- 
haps on this account preserve 
a reputation for romantic mys- 
tery and pastoral charm long 
lost to Hawaii, to Samoa, to 
Fiji. The trim little Spreckels 
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boats hustle across between 
Sydney and ’Frisco by the 
shortest route, and can spare 
no time for the detour which 
would bring Tahiti and her 
satellites into the busy welter 
of the fast passenger traffic. 
The Australians, if indeed they 
do not at once hurry north- 
ward to Vancouver and the 
“Imperial Limited,” make 
neighbouring Suva their ut- 
most goal; similarly the New 
Zealanders, when they have 
wearied of their Rotorua, seek 
only Raratonga. The French 
Republic has found it easier 
and more profitable to sub- 
sidise a foreign service than to 
establish a national line plying 
in their sphere, nor can it be 
denied that unless the vested 
interests that now delay the 
economic progress of these 
islands were dethroned, there 
would be little for such an 
establishment to do. So that 
it remained for the boats of 
the Union Company of New 
Zealand, that ply a roundabout 
course between Sydney, the 
Cook Islands, the Society 
Group, and San Francisco, to 
keep the little Latin Colony 
at Papeete in touch with the 
world outside. And only when, 
in the early days of July in 
each year, the Féte Nationale 
draws all the Frenchmen (and 
many that are not Frenchmen) 
from the Pacific Islands and 
from the Californian slope to 
celebrate at Papeete (some- 
what irrelevantly, one is bound 
to think) the fall of the Bas- 
tille, is the accommodation 
thus provided to any notable 
degree embarrassed. 
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This may change. While 
the Californian ports were the 
eastern focus of the Pacific 
trade, the Society Islands, 
between 16° and 18° S. and 
198° and 155° W., were affected 
neither by the traffic making 
N.E. from Sydney and Auck- 
land, nor by that coming round 
the Horn or through the 
Straits of Magellan. But with 
the perforation of the Isthmus 
of Panama, by which New 
Zealand will be brought nearer 
to Great Britain by 900 miles, 
and Tahiti from five to ten 
days nearer to France, there 
will result a possible increase 
in commercial traffic, and a 
more probable development of 
passenger traffic along an in- 
teresting route, which would 
include the West Indian Islands 
and Panama as well as the 
Society Group. It has even 
been suggested, in view of the 
changes to be wrought by the 
new geography (changes strat- 
egical as well as commercial), 
that Britain should acquire 
from France the little islet 
of Rapa or Oparu, the most 
southerly of the French pos- 
sessions in these seas. Oparu, 
a member of the Austral Group, 
depending on the Society Group, 
has in Ahurea, it is pointed 
out, a harbour of some note. 
But it is worth remarking, in 
this connection, that Louis 
Becke, “ Becke of the Islands,” 
who died last year in Sydney 
under somewhat sad circum- 
stances, devotes a rather jolly 
essay in his volume on ‘ Wild 
Life in the South Seas’ to 
“Rapa the Forgotten,” in 
which he mentions that the 
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harbour of Ahurea is a treach- 
erous spot owing to “the 
sudden squalls that come 
humming down from the grim 
mountain passes” for eight 
months out of twelve. 

A further consideration will 
commend Tahiti to the fugitive 
and to the Theocritean. The 
race in possession has, in con- 
trast with the Americans at 
Hawaii, the Germans in Samoa, 
and the British in Fiji, dis- 
turbed singularly little the 
ancient, lazy, playful life of 
the aborigines. Partly is this 
due to the fact that the Latin 
temperament is more nearly 
akin to that of the lotus-eating 
natives than is the hustle and 
energy of Teutonic and Yankee 
intruders into other groups. 
Here the somnolent concession- 
naires pursue less hotly the 
almighty dollar. Partly it is 
due to the fact that the essen- 
tially local and _ territorial 
nature of French patriotism, 
in the first place, makes the 
Frenchman exiled in Tahiti 
(whether in an official or a 
commercial capacity) a sojourn- 
er for all his time, thinking 
only how he may best and 
most quickly compass his re- 
turn to the dear soil of France, 
to the slow, poplar - crowned 
rivers of Picardy, or the sunny, 
stony, vine-clad hills of the 
Midi; secondly, disinclines him 
to effect a metamorphosis of 
the native scenes and people, 
to adapt and school it to his 
own colonial needs, and leads 
him to colonise intensively (like 
the old Dutch and English in 
their Eastern factories), build- 
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sites little reproductions of the 
cities of his fatherland. A 
certain “ nostalgie ” forbids the 
Latin to go half-way to meet 
his new surroundings (or en- 
vironment), and his colony 
remains a cleruchy long after 
the Englishman’s has become 
a State. A Gallic Coreyra or 
New York is an unthinkable 
proposition. True, Honolulu 
is an American city just as 
Papeete is a French one. But. 
Honolulu is the fit centre of 
Hawaiian life (as the Ameri- 
cans have transmogrified Ha- 
waiian life), grafted into the 
new system, metropolis of the 
whole. But Papeete is just a 
little French town, having no 
earthly relation to island life 
at all; not jarring with it as 
under similar circumstances an 
American city would jar, for it 
is Latin, and, as was remarked 
above, akin; but there has 
been no adaptation—no graft- 
ing—no schooling of .Tahitian 
to Latin standards. For in- 
stance, you will find in and 
about Papeete to-day that if a 
Tahitian knows any language 
beside his own, it is not 
Freneh: most probably it is 
a few words of English, which 
he supposes, moreover, to be 
American. 

But it is for its historical 
and literary history that Tahiti, 
“la délicieuse, cette reine poly- 
nesienne, cette ile d'Europe au 
milieu de l’Océan sauvage, le 
perle et le diamant du einquiéme 
monde,” is principally distin- 
guished among the green oases 
of the Pacific. Indeed its older 


label, “‘ Otaheite,” may almost 
be called a literary name: 
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certainly it is one full of 
traditional interest. 

Of all the metropolitan 
islands, it lies nearest to that 
most entirely mysterious (and 
entirely inaccessible) little rock 
called Waihu, or, more com- 
monly, Easter Island, though 
it does not itself boast any 
colossal or archaic remains. 
Its own most ancient interest 
for English folk is its connec- 
tion with many of the most 
famous of the Pacific explorers, 
and with what is one of the 
most famous sea-stories of all 
time. It has been remarked 
that the Spaniards, the earliest 
navigators in these seas, made 
curiously few discoveries— 
though the Philippines, the 
Solomons, the Marquesas, and 
the New Hebrides (Quiros’ 
Austrialia del Espiritu Santo) 
lie to their credit. Like Drake 
and Cavendish, after passing 
they 


the Magellan Straits, 
were accustomed first to hug 
the west coast of Patagonia 
closely, and then, relaxing it, 
to dash quickly across to the 


Spice Islands. Quiros indeed, 
in 1606, sighted a piece of low 
land which he named La Sagit- 
taria, and which was once sup- 
posed to have been Tahiti, but 
M. Caillot! has concluded 
Sagittaria to have been among 
the Paumotus, and we must 
consider his opinion definitive. 
Long after Hawaii and Fiji 
and the not - very -far-away 
Marquesas were already well 
known, then Tahiti was at last 
sighted by an Englishman in 
1767. Captain Wallis in the 
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frigate Dolphin had left Eng- 
land in the previous year, and 
having coasted Patagonia and 
passed the Straits of Magellan, 
he sailed doggedly on W.N.W. 
and came at length among the 
Paumotus (which are “low 
islands,” that is of coral, not 
voloanic origin). Among these 
he scattered the names of 
divers contemporary royalties, 
and when at length he sighted 
the great sugar-loaf of Tahiti, 
decided that here indeed was 
the pearl of greatest price, for 
which he had reserved the most 
dignified of the titles at his 
disposal and joyfully dubbed 
it King George the Third’s 
Island. The gallant seaman’s 
account of the first disembark- 
ation at Tahiti, preserved in 
Kemp’s ‘ Voyages,’ is not unin- 
teresting. “About two o’clock 
the boats landed without any 
opposition, and Mr Furneaux 
(2nd lieutenant of the Dolphin, 
and afterwards an able lieu- 
tenant of Cook in Tasmanian 
and New Zealand waters) stuck 
up a staff upon which he 
hoisted a pendant, turned a 
turf, and took possession of 
the Island in His Majesty’s 
name, ... He then went to 
the river (the Tautira), and 
tasted the water, which he 
found excellent, and mixing 
some of it with rum, every man 
drank His Majesty’s health.” 
During the following night, it 
appears, this pendant was re- 
moved by the Islanders, and 
a later visitor to Tahiti was 
horrified to observe it playing 
& prominent part as an item 





1 In his definitive history of the Society Group (Paris, 1910). 
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of the ceremonial upholstery 
at a rite of human sacrifice 
which he chanced to witness. 
Wallis remained five weeks in 
Tahiti, received several visits 
from a frail and dusky princess 
called Oberea, and departed 
after bestowing the name Duke 
of York’s Island upon the 
mountain - mass across the 
Strait. 

Less than a year subse- 
quently, came a French expe- 
dition to Tahiti, consisting of 
the frigates La Bondeuse and 
LEtoile, under the command 
of the distinguished Bougain- 
ville, who was then achieving 
the first French circumnaviga- 
tion of the world. He carried 
away with him a Tahitian, 
Aotomou, the first of his race 
to visit Europe. Aotomou 


eventually learned to speak a 
little French, to find his way 
about the streets of Paris, and 


to cultivate an extreme fond- 
ness for the opera. On his 
way home to his native island, 
the unfortunate exile fell a 
victim to that most hateful 
of all ills to the South Sea 
Islander, phthisis. 

In 1789 there arrived the 
second party of English visitors, 
with Captain Cook in the En- 
deavour. The objective of this 
momentous voyage, the great 
achievement of which did not 
occur till Tahiti had been left 
far behind, was to convey a 
party of men of science to view 
under the most favourable 
circumstances the Transit of 
Venus across the sun’s disk. 
Accordingly there were with 
Cook on the Endeavour Sir 
Joseph Banks (then Mr Banks, 
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afterwards to become the 
Father of New South Wales), 
Dr Solander, the distinguished 
Forsters, father and son, and 
other scientists. Cook reported 
that “the whole scene recalled 
the poetical fables of Arcadia,” 
and that the natives showed 
“an intelligence and an influ- 
ence (sic) which would do 
honour to any system of 
government however regular 
and inspired.” After which 
very generous tribute iv is 
a trifle disconcerting to read 
that “the people of this 
country, of all ranks, men 
and women, are the arrant- 
est thieves on the face of the 
earth.” Apparently the dusky 
Cleopatra hastened on ship- 
board to inquire (no doubt) of 
her Cesar, and to accord a 
welcome to her Antony, and 
the visits of herself and her 
courtiers were invariably the 
occasion of petty larceny of 
&@ most open and industrious 
kind. The Englishmen’s em- 
barrassment at these genial 
depredations reached a climax, 
we are told, when, prepara- 
tions for the observation being 
afoot, the quadrant was dis- 
covered to be missing, and the 
expedition was likely for a 
while to have come vainly on 
that rather distant excursion. 
Eventually the expropriator 
was persuaded into reason ; no 
doubt he (or she) preferred a 
more intelligible booty; and 
the observations of the Transit 
were, in the end, successfully 
conducted. Near the light- 
house on the Point Venus of 
to-day a monument originally 
erected by this expedition is 
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kept in perpetual and reverent 
repair. At length Cook sailed 
westward to discover New 
South Wales. 

During the following year 
he paid a second visit, and 
came for the last time (with 
Clerke) in the Resolution and 
the Discovery in 1777: in ’79, 
during the same voyage (a 
visit to Noot Sound had inter- 
vened), the great Captain met 
his tragic end at Karakara 
Bay, in Hawaii. 

One of Cook’s lieutenants 
in 1774 had been a certain 
William Bligh, and in 1788 
this officer arrived in Tahiti 
with the Bounty on that famous 
voyage to fetch bread - fruit 
trees for transplantation to 
the Antilles. Bligh stayed 
six months collecting plants, 
‘and left in April 1789. The 
Bounty had been but a few 
weeks at sea when the mutiny 
broke out: the leader of the 
insurgents, who rejoiced in 
the respectable and even dis- 
tinguished name of Fletcher 
Christian, put Bligh and eigh- 
teen stalwarts into the launch 
and despatched them upon 
what proved to be a voyage 
of 3613 miles to Batavia: 
while the Bounty was put 
about for the delectable island 
once again. Some of the 
crew settled here permanently : 
others fearing the long arm of 
Justice, sought a more remote 
fastness at Pitcairn. One of 


the former, having become a 
kind of Mayor to the Palace 
to the chieftain of Taiarapu, 
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Veiatua III., succeeded him in 
due course as Veiatua IV., was 
recognised by his fellow-chief- 
tains, and reigned until the 
interesting career of this South 
Sea Clovis was cut short by 
another Bounty man who was 
jealous of his shipmate’s good 
fortune. 

Justice pursued the muti- 
neers in 1791 in the shape of 
Captain Edwards of the frigate 
Pandora, and a few months 
later arrived Vancouver in the 
Pacific and the Chatham, and 
pushed onward toward the 
north-east and the region 
where his name is to-day so 
clumsily perpetuated. Six 
years afterwards the first 
English missionaries came 
upon the scene, and the age 
of discovery was ended. Then 
ensues a rather doleful story 
of civil war and missionary 
intrigue, until the arrival of 
Catholic Church in the person 
of a priest, who bore the 
auspicious name of Laval, in 
1836, inaugurated a period of 
rivalry between the religious, 
and at length the civil and 
military emissaries of England 
and France, which culminated 
in the once famous “ Affaire 
Pritchard” in 1844. In 1842 
a French protectorate was 
established, and in 1847 the 
Islands were annexed. Inter- 
nally, the history of the Island 
of Tahiti has been largely the 
record of the attempts of the 
dynasty of the Pomares to 
establish a hegemony: and of 
the intrigues of the Pomares 





1 Following Cook, in 1772 came the Spaniards from Lima. They called the 
island Amato, after the then Viceroy of Peru, and retired. They paid a second 
visit in 1775, but returned after losing their Commodore, Bonechea. 
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among themselves, and with 
the Europeans. The story is 
not unique in the South Seas, 
nor, considered as native royal- 
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ties, are the Pomares as in- 
teresting as the Thakombaus, 
the Kamehamehas, the Mataa- 
fas of other groups. 


IL, 


Attention was attracted to 
this New Cythera by the gen- 
erally famous voyage of Cook 
and his scientists for the ob- 
servation of Venus: and when 
the news of the Bounty affair 
reached London the island be- 
came again a favourite topic. 
Otaheite (as it was called at 
this time) was first celebrated 
in English literature by a 
poem which Byron published 
under the name of “The 
Island,” in 1823, when the 
enterprise of Fletcher Christian 
and his followers was still 
fresh in the ears of English 
people. 

It is not a great poem: but 
it contains many passages of 
charm, and some few of 
brilliance, and herein for the 
first time the peculiar atmos- 
phere of the languid island 
paradise was communicated to 
the folk at home, and the love 
of Torquil and Neuha seems to 
foreshadow the later story of 
Loti and Rarahu. 

A land so individual and 
so magic that the accounts of 
rough mariners could inspire 
afar, was not likely to remain 
long unvisited save by navi- 
gators and by missionaries. 
Nevertheless the next appear- 
ance of Tahiti in work making 
claim to literary quality was 
the result of an ocean truancy. 
Hermann Melville, an Ameri- 
can, ran away to sea at the 


age of eighteen, and after 
being imprisoned for some time 
among the Marquesans, an ex- 
perience related afterwards by 
him in ‘Typee’ (1846), he 
visited Tahiti. That visit is 
described at length and often 
with great charm in ‘Omoo,’ 
which appeared in 1847. At 
this time he says Tahiti was 
the most famous of the South 
Sea Islands, owing to the 
peculiarly full accounts of it 
composed by the early visitors, 
whether mariners, like Cook 
and Turnbull, or _ religious 
emissaries like Wheeler and 
Russell. “A variety of causes,” 
says Melville, “has rendered 
this island almost classic.” 
Written in the early days 
of missionary endeavour and 
foreign interference, ‘Omoo’ 
presents an interesting view 
of the early effects of the 
contact between the European 
and the Pacific civilisations. 
Three years after the pub- 
lication of ‘Omoo,’ there was 
born in the old stranded sea- 
port of Rochefort a boy named 
Julien Viaud, who was des- 
tined to write the prineipal 
monument of that old Tahi- 
tian life, which ended, accord- 
ing to him, with the death 
of Queen Pomaré in 1877. 
Several influences drew the 
imagination of the young 
Pierre Loti to the South 
Seas. The little municipal 
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museum of Rochefort, it has 
been remarked, is full of corals 
and shells and island brio-a- 
brac—the bequests of towns- 
men returned from their long 
voyages round the Horn. His 
elder brother had been a sailor 
before him, and had visited the 
Pacific station; and, finally, 
during his naval training we 
find him on the Bougainville, 
a vessel that commemorated 
the first French visitor to 
Tahiti. In 1870, at any rate, 
any inclinations the boy may 
have had were gratified, for 
he is found a naval cadet on 
the Flore (Pacific station), 


and soon afterwards himself a 
visitor to the enchanted island. 
The fruit of this visit appeared 
in the ‘Nouvelle Revue’ of J. 
M. Calmann-Levy as ‘ Rarahu,’ 
and in 1882 was re-issued 
under its present title, ‘Le 


Mariage de Loti.’ The writer 
had already published a volume 
called ‘Aziyade’ as a result 
of a visit to the Near East, 
and, curiously enough, both 
‘ Aziyade’ and ‘Raharu’ have 
as their hero a young English 
officer—the one a soldier in 
the Turkish service before 
Kars, the other a middy visit- 
ing Tahiti with his ship. The 
name Loti (that of an island 
flower), which, in ‘Le Mariage 
de Loti,’ is given to Harry 
Grant by the natives who 
cannot manage “Grant,” is 
said to have been bestowed 
in reality upon the sensitive 
young Viaud by his fellow- 
officers, and was henceforward 
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adopted as the pen-name of 
this writer. ‘Le Mariage de 
Loti’ is an exquisite little idyll 
of the kind that are only born 
in France, pulsing with an al- 
most autobiographical fervour, 
and conveying better than 
any other published work the 
very scents and sounds of the 
Islands. Most true of all is 
the sorry little confession at 
the end :— 


“J’ai vu Tahiti trop délicieuse et 
trop étrange 4 travers la prisme en- 
chanteuse de mon extreme jeunesse 
. . » En somme, un charmant pays, 
quand on a vingt ans: mais on sen 
lasse vite et le mieux, peut-étre, est 
de ne pas y revenir & trente.”... 


It is the tale of all Arcadias— 
places to play in when one is 
young, to escape from when 
one is discreet, to remember 
sadly when one is old and 
when the scented vapours of 
the teeming valleys warm one 
in recollection better than the 
present hearth. 

But for the English, the 
South Seas recall especially 
one great figure in literature: 
and it is disappointing that 
Stevenson, who lived for several 
months in the island, and two 
of whose acquaintances there, 
Ori! and Tati Salmon, are yet 
living, has left us no deserip- 
tien of it in ‘In the South 
Seas,’ although the Marque- 
sas, which he visited before 
Tahiti, and the Gilberts — 
which he visited afterwards— 
are there figured in detail.’ 
Those who would wish to learn 
something of the life of the 





1 ¢¢ Of all the chiefs Stevenson knew in the Pacific, . 


. » probably the one for 


whom he had most affection.”—-Graham Balfour, ‘ Life.’ 


2 «From Saranac to the Marquesas.’ Ed. M. C. Balfour. 


Methuen: 19063. 
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“Casco” party in Tahiti are 
recommended to Mr Balfour’s 
‘ Life,’ to Stevenson’s Letters, 
and especially perhaps to the 
letters of his mother, Mrs M. I. 
Stevenson, during 1887, and to 
her sister, Jane Whyte Balfour. 
I think that, outside the letters, 
the only appearance of Tahiti 
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in the writings of R. L. 8. 
occurs towards the end of the 
story called ‘“ The Bottle 
Imp” in ‘Island Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.’ A last resident on 
Tahiti, who should perhaps be 
mentioned, is the unhappy im- 
pressionist painter, Gogain, who 
died in the Marquesas. 


Til, 


There rose a cheery clamour 
on the Union steamer as we 
passed under the lee of Moorea, 
and, coming inte the Strait 
between the Islands, met the 
full vigour of the breeze that 
rushes headlong through that 
narrow channel. The lonely 
fore-deck was suddenly popu- 
lous with bustling seamen, the 
donkey -engines woke and 
stirred, the winches creaked 
and groaned, the great derricks 
swung slowly out into position. 
Down on the forward well-deck 
the weary-eyed circus horse 
for ’Frisco whinnied excitedly 
as his straining nostrils caught 
across the water the good, rank 
smells of land. Even the hun- 
dred and thirty tousled cock- 
atoos, hardier relics of the two 
hundred odd luckless fowls that 
had set sail from Wellington in 
such excellent feather, greeted 
the new development with 
raucous shouts of unintelligent 
indignation. But our approach 
wrought the most surprising 
metamorphosis in the native 
ladies, who by long-established 
precedent had accompanied the 
coolies from Raratonga. These, 
to speak frankly, had hitherto 
been less distinguished for their 
attire than for their physique, 


nor had the slender proportions 
of their baggage boded any 
exuberance of shore - going 
trousseau. But Papeete is 
the Paris of the Pacifie, and, 
in spite of the fact that the 
little tarpaulin marquee that 
had sheltered them during the 
voyage had long since been 
packed away, their men-folk 
disereetly gazing the while over 
the bulwarks at the approach- 
ing shore-line, hey presto! 
the thing was done. The soft 
brown contours of neck and 
breast and arm and ankle 
were smothered in a generous 
drapery of brightly - printed 
Manchester cotton, the flowing 
tresses were hastily gathered 
up beneath vast canopies of 
billowy straw ; a field of flowers 
surmounted each of these; 
yellow, pink, and green para- 
sols, the fields of flowers, and 
lo! when son and husband 
turned timely from the bul- 
warks there needed but their 
aid for the adjustment of a 
plaquet here, of a garter there, 
and the eomplete and ravishing 
vision confronted their delighted 
eye in its exuberant entirety. 
Raratonga might now, without 
shame, descend the gangway in 
the eyes of all Papeete. 
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On the port-bow Moorea, 
the Duke of York’s Island of 
Captain Wallis, the Eimeo— 
generally speaking—of the 
Cartographers, offers to the 
voyager from the westward, as 
he approaches the northern 
roadstead of Tahiti, a spectacle 
only less beautiful and even 
more wildly fantastic than is 
Raratonga. Indeed, to the 
European, accustomed to the 
gentler contours of our slowly- 
moulded landscapes, the pros- 
pect of Moorea from this point 
is wellnigh incredible. Hurl a 
mess of Alps into the sea— 
anyhow, into the sea—and 
they will not present half the 
bizarrerie of aspect that have 
these crumpled, riven hills, like 
nothing else in human experi- 
ence, and nothing in human 
imagination, unless perhaps it 
be the sheer blue pinnacles in 


the backgrounds of the Quattro- 
centi. How to convey to those 
accustomed to the solid, sober 
standards of down and alp the 
image of this fairy étalage of 


peak and precipice, escarp- 
ment, cleft and chasm, on 
which giddy, laughing, verdant 
nature swings as upon a tra- 
peze, of this whimsical freak 
of Vulcan, whose roof is a 
hallowed cavern and its crown 
a@ pierced and _ perforated 
lantern, poised beyond the 
caprice or the daring of any 
Gothic builder. 

Wrapped in a silence only 
broken by the dull booming of 
the surf as it dashes white and 
high over the loftier sections 
of the coral wall, set in the 
still, aquamarine girdle of the 
lagoon, ringed about with the 
green forests of the coastal 
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coco - palms that crowd upon 
the talus, the great hulk of the 
island, rising sheer, is quickly 
split and sundered into a 
tangle of col and scarp and 
summit—the ridges so ragged 
and so steep that you might 
easily imagine them the crenel- 
lated curtain-wall of a medieval 
fortalice; the scarps interrupted 
every now and then by tiny 
plateaux, swung between sea 
and sky ; the foothold of grove 
or lawn; the peaks so spare 
and so lofty that they seem 
the fangs of some Gorgon- 
hindered monster, straining 
yet to rend the Cope of Heaven. 
An incredible picture, beauti- 
ful for its volcanic energy, its 
unending variety, its bright 
drapery of clinging verdure, 
but grim also in its abiding 
suggestion of the frightful 
tumult that fretted and dis- 
turbed those lonely seas at 
that tempestuous nativity. 

To starboard, the great cloud 
that had lain for a long time 
over against Moorea and was 
now beeome Tahiti, offers in 
contrast a welcoming prospect 
of a quiet, sloping European 
character. They are like a 
hedgehog and a tortoise lying 
side by side. Here, a great 
green hillside heaves gently 
toward the sky; over the 
central peak of Orohena hangs 
a cloud; and no chine or 
coombe would seem _ at 
that distance to interrupt the 
soft expanse of scrub with 
which these seaward slopes are 
covered. So that, after Rara- 
tonga and Eimeo, Otaheite 
the renowned appeared a little 
tame and customary, nor until 
we had passed through the 
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reef and were awaiting in the 
lagoon the little yellow-flagged 
launch of the Medical Officer 
did the first slight disappoint- 
ment wear away. For there 
among the shadows of the late 
afternoon lay Papeete, and 
above the town, beyond the 
groves of cocoanut and banana, 
the eternal green slope was at 
last interrupted, and the hills 
on either side the gap drew 
back for the little stream of 
the Fataaua to leap gaily over 
its precipice out of the interior 
fastnesses and chatter down 
the gully to the sea. But you 
must walk a little way out 
of Papeete towards the east, 
along the white causeway of 
crushed coral, and take your 
stand upon the little bridge 
that spans the Fataaua tor- 
rent, if you are to see the 
great glory of Tahiti, the 
Diadem. Here across the head 
of the valley is drawn a 
great wall of perpendicular 
rock, so jagged and so dented 
where it cuts the sky, and 
withal so level and so sheer, 
that it seems like a great 
radiated crown, set ready at 
the feet of Orohena. So they 
call it the Diadem of Tahiti; 
and, with the Coronal of Nor- 
mandy at Rouen, there are 
thus preserved to the Republic 
the loveliest regalia in the 
wide, wide world. 

Beautiful, shy little Papeete! 
She lay between the hill- 
slopes and the lagoon, deep 
hidden for the most part 
in the coco-palms_ that 
fringe the beach and _ the 
acacias that shade her boule- 
vards. Her tiny monuments 
peered out at us over the tree- 
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tops at long intervals: a little 
red spire proclaiming the 
native mission chureh, and a 
blue one—not much larger— 
the Cathedral Church of Notre 
Dame, headquarters of the 
Catholic Bishop. Over the old 
Palace of the Paumarés, now 
the residence of the Governor 
and the seat of the Adminis- 
tration des Etablissements 
d@’Océanie, the tricolour swam 
idly in the evening wind. 
From the flagstaffs in the 
gardens of the Consulates 
waved the Stars and Stripes 
and our own homely Jack. 
Little grey plumes of smoke 
were mounting into the air 
from a hundred chimneys, and, 
among the tree-trunks, the 
scanty traffic of the late 
afternoon bustled cheerily to 
and fro. 

We passed the long black 
rows of the catamarans, drawn 
high and dry upon the beach, 
and, where a great space of 
wharf lay empty for us among 
the company of little white 
island schooners, we came at 
last to land. All Papeete, so 
far as the small affairs of that 
community permitted, was 
assembled in festival attire to 
greet the Aorangi; for the 
arrival even of a tiny clipper- 
bowed steamer of four thousand 
gross tonnage is an event of 
importance in that remote 
quarter of the globe—an event 
to be celebrated by a variety 
of extravagances, according to 
the race and station of the 
citizen, from the rare assump- 
tion of trousers to the purchase 
of clean ducks and a new 
straw hat. The upshot was 
a varied and effective pageant. 
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Here were the Chinese, blue- 
trousered, pink-shirted, im- 
mobile, smoking together, 
squatted upon the bales. 
There, a more considerable 
crowd, the natives, male and 
female—the elders decently 
but hideously clad in prints 
and hollands, according to the 
strict standard ef missionary 
decorum; the boys as yet 
conceded the charming and 
healthy national costume of 
the pareu or kilt that, girt 
loosely about the middle, re- 
veals the magnificent physique 
of the Tahitian race. 

It is common to suppose 
that black and brown men 
must all exhibit either the 
stubbly hair, the squat nose, 
the calfiess leg of the Negritic 
type, or else the spare degen- 
erate frames of the Bengalis. 
Not so these Indonesians of 
Tahiti. The women, when they 
are not yet run to fat or wasted 
by disease, are shapely of form, 
graceful of movement, and, if 
they cannot be described as 
fair of face, have eyes for the 
most part well calculated to 
make an ass of any European 
of common susceptibility. The 
men, however, exhibit best the 
singular grandeur of this island 
race. While they, too, run 
somewhat early into corpu- 
lency, and are too often marred 
by a white strain that has 
crept into their blood, the 
pure-bred island mountaineers 
—clear-eyed, clean-limbed, light 
of complexion, with their thick 
and long black hair, their 
bright and active eyes, their 
gay and reasonable dress, their 
wreaths of gardenia or ste- 
phanotis—realise as well as 
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reality oan ever realise imag- 
ination, the Arcadians of our 
dreams. 

The assemblage was com- 
pleted by two smaller groups, 
aloof from the natives and the 
Chinese, and from each other. 
At one end of the pier were the 
French officials and residents 
with their families, smartly at- 
tired as befitted the ruling race, 
attended by their bonnes and 
their children, barelegged boys 
and girls that might, so far 
as their appearance went, have 
been snatched a few moments 
since out of the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. Somewhat aloof, 
at the other end, and brown, 
nearly, as the natives under 
their solar topees, the Ameri- 
can and English traders pre- 
served a dignified and unruffled 
calm, but were betrayed into 
a recognition of the consider- 
able character of the present 
occasion by the festive appear- 
ance of their immaculate white 
ducks. 

The day was rapidly falling 
as we made fast. Among the 
acacias the lights had begun to 
twinkle. Out on Point Venus 
the white beacon leapt out of 
the gathering dusk. Behind 
us, in a great arc of saffron 
sky, Moorea lay, a great grey 
cloud upon the evening sea. 
The sky deepened slowly into 
sapphire; above the town, the 
hills were already gone. At 
the great Lavina’s, it was evi- 
dent, they were making ready 
the salads. 

We hastened down the gang- 
— to og shore. 


The new arrivals sipped their 
coffee by the dim verandah 
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lights in Lavina’s garden. 
Lavina! Can it be that the 
name of that august and fam- 
ous lady was till now unknown 
to you, Reader? Lavina, the 
Muse of Entertainment, or, the 
better to suggest her portly 
presence, I will call her God- 
dess of Hospitality to the 
Eastern Pacific! The great 
aristeia of Mme. Lavina will 
not be adequately sung till a 
poet arises to the task as much 
beyond old Skelton as she 
herself excels, transcends, out- 
shines, eclipses the immortal 
Mistress Elynor Rummynge. 
In the boulevards the even- 
ing diversions of the townsfolk 
were lit by great are - lights 
swung between the acacias 
every fifty yards. Bicycles 
darted hither and_ thither 


decorated, each of them, with 
the swaying Japanese lantern 
that does duty in Tahiti for a 


lamp. Down the “Rue de 
Rivoli,” a narrow, primitive, 
and not too clean little 
thoroughfare, came a quaint 
little procession of a boy with 
a drum (a highly vigorous 
executant), a Chinaman with 
a sandwich board, and lastly a 
tall native with a torch to 
illuminate the notice in the ill- 
lit byways. This was to the 
effect that the Cinema would 
function that evening—an in- 
trusion of civilisation that sur- 
prised and annoyed me a little. 
But it appeared that there 
were eighteen picture palaces 
in the Society Group alone; 
and the newest films are dis- 
played to the Tahitians before 
ever they have reached the 
myriad “picture palaces” of 
Sydney. The proprietor of 
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the Society Island “circuit” 
told me that the natives were 
especially fond of the pictures 
that displayed the strange 
active “cow-boy” life that 
must be so singularly difficult 
for their lymphatic tempera- 
ment to understand. 

A cheerful clatter of dishes 
and glasses sounded from the 
verandah of the Cercle de 
Bougainville, where the élite 
of the officialdom were sitting 
late over their dinner. There 
needs apparently a corps d’ 
administration of five hundred 
and ten to look after this 
miniature establishment, and 
it seems that the multiplica- 
tion of petty officers, the re- 
sulting exiguity of the salaries, 
and the enormous difficulty ex- 
perienced in France of getting 
civil servants to accept posts 
in such remote latitudes,—all 
these circumstances prejudice 
the good conduct of the colony. 
The chief justice (procureur), 
for instance, is not a pure-bred 
Frenchman at all, but a half- 
breed from San Domingo. 
This was not by any means, 
so far as I could learn, to the 
prejudice of justice in Tahiti, 
but it is an interesting illus- 
tration of the difficulty that 
exists in persuading born 
Frenchmen to leave the land 
of their birth, even to occupy 
positions of distinction in dis- 
tant lands. 

Altogether, however, so far 
as it is the handiwork of man, 
Tahiti, even on that festival 
night, seemed but a_half- 
hearted little town. Of its 
two finest buildings, neither is 
the work of modern French 
enterprise. Government House 
2x 
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is the old palace of the native 
dynasty. The American Con- 
sulate was erected by the 
Mormon missionaries. I glanced 
at the Hospital, and hoped that 
I might never be sick there. 
The Post Office was only re- 
deemed from insignificance by 
two gigantic sentinel palms 
that stood on either side of 
the doorway, and suggested an 
architectural distinction that 
the wooden building itself en- 
tirely lacked. There are no 
statues, no fountains, no public 
gardens. Social life is listless 
and rather petulant, limited in 
its- scope by the apathy and 
the poverty of the inhabitants. 
It was whispered that there was 
but one butler and but one set 
of plate in the whole of this 
metropolis, These belong to 
the American Consul, who lends 
them out for his neighbours’ 
entertainments with unfailing 
generosity. 

A disappointing little town. 
We left the streets and, cross- 
ing the esplanade, walked down 
on to the beach, at a point 
where, upon a jutting tongue 
of land, three tall and lonely 
palms, clear cut in the star- 
light, leaned gracefully out 
over the lagoon. Thousands 
of little leaping fish, glimmer- 
ing like so many fire-flies in 
the dark, splashed and rippled 
the starlit surface of the water. 
Under the palms we heard the 
land-crabs rustling in the herb- 
age. Out on the reef, the 
torches of the natives as they 
speared the too-curious fish, 
come to meet their fate in 
the quiet shallows, like moths 
to a candle, bobbed incessantly 
up and down. Above, the 
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canopy of heaven was lit with 
the cold, clear lights of a 
myriad stars. 

A lurking figure in greasy 
whites stepped up to us as we 
returned toward the town. 
“ Say, pardon, mister, I should 
like to ask you, if you will be 
so kind, but are you by any 
chance a Suffolk man? I 
came out of Suffolk thirty-five 
years ago. Sometimes when 
the boats come in I try to 
find a Suffolk man.” 

I was forced to disappoint 
him. The figure stumbled 
away in the direction of the 
native huts. Suddenly we 
were hailed again. The 
novel experience of this con- 
versation with his kind 
tempted our questioner to 
prolong it for a moment. 

“Say, have you read the 
‘Earl and the Doctor,’ mister? 
D’ye remember the broken- 
down Englishman? That’s me, 
mister. D—n his bl—dy hide. 
That’s me. Would you believe 
it? DoIseem broken down?” 

He drew himself up de- 
fiantly, recollections of old 
self-respect surging upon him. 
But the experiment was not 
very successful, and as he 
lurched away into the gloom, 
he tripped on a root and fell 
headlong. We heard him go 
off cursing. 

“The beach-comber,” moral- 
ised my friend, “is never an 
attractive specimen; but of 
all the riff-raff of the islands, 
the educated English wastrel 
gone-native is the beastliest 
spectacle.” 


The invaluable Lavina had 
chartered me a catamaran for 
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six-thirty in the morning, that 
I might go out over the corals 
in the lagoon and watch the 
dawn come up out of the sea. 
But by five I was escaped from 
my cabin, where the innumer- 
able smells and noises incid- 
ental to the unlading and lead- 
ing again of the vessel had 
compelled me to close the ports, 
and the heat had been, in con- 
sequence, intolerable. In the 
market-place at that early hour 
the cheapening wasin fullswing. 
Lithe, immaculately clothed 
young half-castes chatted and 
spat in the entries. Corpulent 
old ladies squatted crooning 
over their baskets. Fisher- 
men, butchers, market-garden- 
ers cried their wares in sten- 
torian tones. And all the 
available space on stall and 
floor was crowded with goods: 
the fish (fresh from the reef), and 


meat, new slaughtered, upon 


the stalls; and the fruits 
piled high upon the floor in 
great plaited baskets—oranges, 
plantains, bananas, cocoanuts, 
melons, grape fruit, fae from 
the hills, and the curious 
bamboo tubes of liquid sauces 
that have become an emblem 
of the island, and are figured 
in the Tahitian house - wife’s 
arms upon the paper currency. 
Dozens of great electric lights 
rendered the scene as light as 
day, hundreds of raucous voices 
rendered it noisy as Pande- 
monium, and I was glad to 
escape through the silent 
streets to the deserted beach. 
With some delay I discovered 
my Charon—who knew scarcely 
a word of English, and was of 
the opinion that only a born 
fool does not step naturally and 
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easily for the first time into a 
catamaran sixteen inches wide. 
My own linguistic equipment 
consisted of a knowledge of 
this gentleman’s name, which 
was undoubtedly Miaow, and 
a Tahitian word (of which I 
was extremely proud) — viz., 
Maitai (which means nice). 
When I was pleased (as when 
he waded among the corals and 
fetched me the one I indicated) 
I smiled and said “ Maitai.” 
When I was displeased (as 
when he filled the bottom of 
the boat with octopods which 
should certainly have been 
moribund, since he had just 
bitten out their entrails, but 
which maintained a discon- 
certing vivacity in that dis- 
tressing condition) I shook my 
head with the maximum of 
vigour and the minimum of 
effect, I have since wished 
that these primary gestures 
had a cosmopolitan significance. 
My waggings of the head may 
even have lent ardour to his 
pursuit of the wretched, but in 
the very article of death, still 
formidable squid. 

Rain was falling when I 
embarked in my catamaran. 
In the east the dawn was 
grey, a little shot with saffron. . 
Over Moorea hung a bank of 
threatening cloud ; the heights 
above were misty, and all 
around, as we put out from 
the shore, spread the dull 
opaque green of the troubled 
waters. The transformation 
wrought presently in that 
gloomy prospect of mist and 
water was the most amazing I 
have yet observed in nature. 
Out of the east sprang the red 
beams of the sup, Out of the 
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mist sprang the vivid green of 
the hill-slopes. Out of the 
morning cloud-bank leapt into 
view the peaks of Moorea. The 
rain ceased. The sky grew pale 
and deepened into blue. ... And 
the lagoon . . . here was the 
greatest miracle of all. First, 
as the water cleared we saw 
the fish—plumed some of them, 
striped others, all dressed in 
the brightest colours, electric 
blue and verdant green, and 
red, and black, and _ silver. 
Then, as the lowest depths 
were stilled, the curtain was, 
in a single moment, drawn 
aside and we were floating over 
the garden of the coral. 

There was no red—that is 
best seen at Suva,—it is not 
found so far to the south as 
this. But yellow, and brown, 
and lily-white, and mauve there 
were—all painted with a far, 
far greater variety of design 
than any garden of the land 
could show. This brilliant, 
whimsical, delicate display 
spread far and wide beneath 
our keel at a depth of some 
five to some fifteen feet, the 
lagoon growing shallower as 
we neared the reef... . When 
I looked up it was a glaring 
summer, tropic day. 


We drove into the silences of 
the interior. 

Ours was an undistinguished 
equipage, which nevertheless 
had this about it of the re- 


markable, that the harness 
was chiefly composed of brown 
paper. So that every now and 
then—about fifteen times, I 
think, during the excursion— 
the mules would saunter com- 
posedly on along the track and 
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leave us, gesticulant but immo- 
bile, in the rear. More efficient, 
certainly, was our charioteer— 
a dark-eyed native boy of fif- 
teen or so, who spoke English 
well and claimed to be English 
by birth, by which he was 
ultimately understood to mean 
that he was born of Hindu 
parents out of Bombay! His 
principal defect was an un- 
selfish one. Charitable to a 
fault, every five minutes he 
would pull out, from Heaven 
knows where, a _ ceremonial 
gift which he tendered with 
an abundance of words and 
gestures. The seventh such 
offering was a centipede which 
got loose in the draperies dur- 
ing the ceremonies attendant 
at its presentation, ... and 
the series ceased abruptly. 

We drove into the silences of 
the interior. 

At the first, while the valley 
floor was fairly wide, there 
were plantations on either side 
of us—vanilla, coffee, cotton,— 
and in the midst of each, 
hidden among the banana- 
trees and the cocoa - palms, a 
native habitation, with its 
women in their bright print 
dresses looking shyly out from 
the verandah, and its naked 
children laughing in the yard 
dust among the poultry. Once 
our driver turned and pointed 
to a wretched shanty in 4 
small enclosure, where among 
the trees two men were dig- 
ging. ‘“Lepers,” he said; “it 
is a father and his son. The 
old man is very ugly to see.” 
Down the road from the hills 
came @ coolie in a pareu. He 
was heavily laden, and the 
beautiful muscles ebbed and 
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flowed across his chest and 
limbs as he strode along. In 
his hair was plaited a wreath 
of the scarlet hibiscus, the 
“pureau.” At his heels trotted 
a tiny youngster in a cotton 
shirt, hugging a cocoanut. By 
a slip-rail gossiped three maid- 
ens of Tahiti, respectably but 
hideously clad in pink and 
blue, and balancing enormous 
straw hats on their heads. On 
a heap of stones rested a man 
in a soiled shirt and trousers. 
His one foot was ordinary ; 
his other, thickly swathed, was 
the size of a coal-scuttle. This 
was elephantiasis—not common 
in the island. 

And then the valley floor 
contracted. There was room 
only for our track and for 


the little Fataaua, which hur- 
ried down toward the sea on 
our left with an odd noise of 
many voices calling in panic. 


The cries of the town were 
now left far behind us, even 
the barking of the homestead 
dogs. And since the hills 
were gathered round, save for 
the eerie sound of the waters 
below, there hung a heavy, 
heated silence in the air. 
There is no song of birds in 
these islands. Even the fierce- 
eyed mina bird which we saw 
dumbly perched upon the 
fruit-tree branches is an im- 
portation from New Zealand 
— introduced that it might 
prey upon the hornets.! 

The road degenerated into a 
cart-track—a couple of ruts in 
that soft and teeming soil. 
The Lantanas caught the 
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wheels of the waggonette and 
delayed our progress. The 
narrow slopes of the hills 
that now rose steeply from the 
side of the path were thickly 
grown with flowering scrub. 
We got out at last and walked 
to the tree-hung hollow where 
the Fataaua rests a while in 
a round, clear pool. Here was 
imagined the retreat of the 
island lovers, Loti and Rahahu, 
and this, here at our feet, lay 
the spot described so passion- 
ately in the idyll. 


“QO les heures délicieuses, O les 
heures d’été, douces et tiédes que 
nous passions 14, chaque jour au bord 
du ruisseau de Fataaua dans ce coin 
de bois, ombreux, et ignoré, que fut 
le nid de Rahahu, et le nid de Tia- 
houi. Le ruisseau courait doucement 
sur les pierres polies, entrainant des 

uplades des poissons microscep- 
iques, et de mouches d’eau. Le sol 
était tapissé de fines graminées, de 
petites plantes délicates, d’od sortait 
une senteur exquise, rendu par ce 
seul mot Tahitien ‘ poumiriraira,’ qui 
signifie une suave odeur d’herbes. 
Liair était tout chargé d’exhalaisons 
tropicales, ot dominait le parfum 
d’ oranges, surchaufées dans les 
branches par le soleil du midi. Rien 
ne troublait le silence accablant de 
ces midis d’Océanie. De petits 
lézards, bleus comme des turquoises, 
que rassurait notre immobilité, circu- 
laient autour de nous, en compagnie 
des papillons noirs marqués de grands 
yeux violets. On n’entendait que de 
légere bruits d’eau, des chants dis- 
crets d’insectes ou de temps en temps 
la chute d’une goyan trop mar, qui 
s’écrasait sur la terre avec un parfum 
de framboise. . . .” 


Alas, they are harnessing 
the little Fataaua at the point 
where, a few miles above the 
pool, it plunges from the cliffs, 





1 The new arrival, however, found locusts more to its taste, and leaves the 


fruit-destroying hornet alone. 
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The powers of the tiny water- 
fall are to serve for the electric 
light supply of Papeete. Poor 
little Fataaua! Your slender 
volume is little likely to sur- 
vive that burden, and so will 
pass away the nest of Rarahu, 
and for later pilgrims the pool 
become a_ shallow, muddy 
puddle. 

At length we left the hot 
recesses of the hills and bathed 
from the beaches out toward 
Point Venus. The coco-palms 
lined the little cove, leaning 
out over the white dry sand 
from the low red cliffs that 
fringe the island in this part. 
With a wary eye for sharks, 
we stripped and swam among 
the little coloured fishes mid- 
way between the snow-white 
fringe of the surf and the 
golden rim of the shore, our 
bodies silvery in the green, 
transparent water. At the 
mouth of a_ sea- cave, its 
recesses full of the restless 
stirring and the bright eyes of 
a thousand crabs, we lay and 
watched the mellowing after- 
noon, my only anxiety the 
recollection of Leigh Hunt's 
science - master at Christ’s 
Hospital (a shipmate of Cap- 
tain Cook’s in ’73), whose 
nether garments, so ran the 
tale among his schoolfellows, 
had been unfairly stolen by the 
natives as he bathed in Ota- 
heite. The spell of the islands 
was stealing quickly over us, 
and a lazy yearning that the 
warm breezes in the groves 
upon the shore, the dull boom- 
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ing of the angry surf upon 
the coral, the soft cushions of 
the sand, the blue sky, the 
green water, the crabs, the 
broken shells and corals might 
go on, goon. . . for ever. 


The syren sounded and the 
dream was gone. On went 
those preposterous trousers. 
Out came those despicable 
watches. In a less remote 
locality the situation would 
unquestionably have meant 
a taxi. Past the great hol- 
low cairn in which sleeps 
Paumare V., past the little 
cabin of Prince Hino, his last 
descendant, panting, helter- 
skelter, Europeanwise, and to 
the panic of the islanders that 
such energetic men _ should 
exist, we raced back to Papeete, 
to the wharf and to the ship. 
The third and last syren 
sounded as I scrambled on 
board, the hawsers splashed 
into the water, the rested 
timbers creaked again, and as 
we passed slowly through the 
coral barrier the lights of an- 
other evening were springing 
up among the acacias. Across 
the strait, Moorea again was 
grey, the hills were wrapped 
once more in the shadow of 
the deep tropic night... . 
The noise of the surf died 
gradually away. . . . In the 
south-west the light upon 
Point Venus hung low, like a 
setting star. The dawn would 
see us among the atolls: in 
twelve days we should be 
knocking at the Golden Gate. 





ALADORE. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


CHAPTER LII.—OF A SHIP THAT WAS FULL OF LADIES AND 
LOVELY KNIGHTS, AND HOW YWAIN AND AITHNE DEPARTED 


WITH THEM OVER SEA, 


THEN Ywain looked upon 
Aithne, and in one moment 
he remembered all her love 
and her kindness, and pain 
was mingled with his joy. 
And his heart was filled with 
a tumult past bearing and he 
groaned aloud and cried: Ah! 
my beloved, what is this that 
has come upon us? For here 
is the land of our desire and 
the land of all loveliness and 
all delectable enchantments, 
and herein we might have 
had life enduring. But now 
I see well that there is no 
such fortune: for the horn 
has sounded, and the sound 
of it has power upon body 
and blood, And peace is gone 
from me suddenly, and I can 
by no means keep me from 
the fight: for the cause is a 
right cause and one that must 
be ransomed, yea, though all 
else be given and lost for it. 

But Aithne regarded him 
out of the depth of her eyes, 
and she said: Grieve not, dear 
heart, for how shall that 
which is given be lost? And 
as for the life which dureth, 
that is of the spirit and not 
of the body: for consider them 
which were great lovers of old 
time, how that they all are 
perished, as in the world 


transitory, yet their souls 
dwell not in death nor for- 
getfulness. 

And when he heard those 
words Ywain’s heart was made 
strong again and his eyes were 
lightened ; and he saw his life 
as it were a tale that shall 
be told. And he turned him 
about suddenly, for he was 
aware how there came some- 
what from the seaward. And 
that which came was a ship, 
going slowly under stress of 
oars: and Ywain perceived 
that the ship was builded after 
the fashion of old time, and 
her sails were furled upon the 
yards, and she came by her 
oarage landward against the 
wind. And upon her deck 
stood many goodly persons: 
and they were all in silk or 
else in armour richly beseen, 
and they bore them gently 
and with a joyful courage. 

Then Ywain was astonished, 
and he asked of Aithne: Who 
be these? for I know them 
not: yet their faces are like 
faces out of childhood. And 
Aithne answered him: You 
say not amiss, for these are 
they which are known of all 
men, howbeit none hath seen 
them, that is now on live. 
For yonder by the prow is 
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Helen, fairest of women, and 
Paris, by whom Troy fell: 
and there is great Achilles 
that was loved both of maid 
and of man, and Prince Troilus 
that had double sorrow in 
loving of Criseyde, and Duke 
Jason that won the Fleece 
Perilous, and Medea that for 
his sake forsook her father’s 
house. And hard by them is 
Sigurd of the Volsungs, and 
Brynhild the Queen, for whom 
he rode the Wavering Fire: 
notwithstanding they came 
never together, but they were 
proud lovers until death. And 
other two queens there are 
beside Brynhild, and they are 
Isoud and (Guinevere; and 
with Isoud haunteth Sir 
Tristram, which drank with 
her the cup of _ sorrow, 
and with the lady Guinevere 
is that Sir Lancelot, that was 
never matched of earthly 
knight’s hand. 

Then Ywain looked, and he 
saw all those which were named, 
and other beside: and his heart 
was stirred with the sadness 
and the glory of them, and he 
asked again of Aithne: Tell 
me yet more of these lovers 
and of their renown, for of 
their loveliness is no need to 
tell, And Aithne spoke again, 
and she showed him where 
there stood a lady with a face 
like a flame of beauty, shining 
marvellously. And she said: 
Behold then Deirdre, that was 
born to be a death to many 
and a tale of wonder for ever. 
And with her is Naoise, son of 
Usnach, that loved her greatly. 
For when he saw her the first 
time, there and then he gave 
her the love that he never gave 
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to living thing, to vision, or to 
creature, but to herself alone, 
Notwithstanding she has a 
little grave apart. And there 
also is Niamh, that Cuchulain 
loved, and with three kisses 
she sent him to his death, 
And there is Ailinn, daughter 
of Lugaidh, and Baile of the 
Honey Mouth, that died each 
for other, upon false tidings 
of their death. And there is 
Nicolette the slave girl, that 
was by rights the daughter of 
a king, and had twelve princes 
to her brothers. And beside 
her is her lord, that was her 
lover through all, and Aucassin 
he was called, and Count of 
Beaucaire thereafter. And they 
four which haunt apart, by 
two and by two together, they 
are Leila and Majnun, whose 
love is the song of Araby and 
the mirror of the East, and 
they are Valeh and Hadijeh, 
that were parted by land and 
by sea, yet at the last they 
came together by the secret 
road of dreams. 

So Aithne made an end of 
her telling, and Ywain moved 
not but continued looking upon 
the ship and upon them that 
were therein. And his heart 
rejoiced in those mighty dead 
and in the grandeur of the 
dooms that he had heard told 
of them. And the ship came 
onward and was driven of the 
oarsmen upon the beach, and 
they called to Ywain and 
Aithne that they should come 
aboard. So they took hands 
together and went aboard, and 
they were received joyfully of 
all those knights and ladies. 
And the ship was thrust 
strongly out from off the 
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beach, and so turned seaward, 
and the sails were hoised upon 
the masts, and the wind filled 
them roundly, and all they 
that were aboard began to 
sing. 

And Ywain knew not the 
song which they sang, but he 
perveived that it was a song 
of the Rhymer’s making, for 
when he heard it he was 
mightily comforted, and he 
felt the springs of life leaping 
up within him. And the ship 
drave onward over foam and 
furrow and came swiftly upon 
a coast that was no strange 
coast: for upon it was the 
High Steep of Paladore, and 
the horn was blown again from 
the topmost of the city. 

And by seeming that sound 
was well known of the lovers 
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that were in the ship, for when 
they heard it they smiled and 
looked kindly one upon another, 
as remembering old sorrow long 
since lightened. And they 
brought Ywain and Aithne 
to land, and kissed them and 
bade them be of good courage, 
and so to meet with them 
again, for they said how their 
fellowship was an ever-during 
fellowship, and might never be 
broken. Then the ship put off 
from shore and went slowly 
to the westward; and it was 
no more seen, for it became as 
it had been a wreath of mist 
upon the water. And Ywain 
and Aithne climbed the steep 
together, and came into the 
city: and the dusk was falling 
round them, and a great star 
stood over Paladore. 


CHAPTER LIII.—HOW YWAIN AND AITHNE CAME TO PALADORE 
THE LAST TIME, AND HOW THE SNOW FELL ALL NIGHT 


LONG. 


Then they looked upon that 
star, and as they looked they 
marvelled and were dismayed, 
for a great cloud came up and 
took the star from them utterly. 
And with the cloud came a 
wind, exceeding cold and bitter, 
and they perceived how that in 
one hour the year was turned 
to winter; and the wind got 
hold upon their bones and 
shrunk them,'and their hearts 
were sick with silence and fore- 
boding. Then the wind fell 
again suddenly, and the snow 
began to come thickly down 
the air, and it came upon their 
faces now driving and now 
feathering, in manner as the 
wind was still or gusty. 


So they bent down their 
heads and went through the 
city at speed, devising whither 
they should go and of whom 
they should seek counsel. And 
as they went they met one 
which passed them by: yet by 
seeming he knew them as he 
passed, and he stayed and 
turned him about upon the 
street. And he called not to 
them, but he made haste and 
followed after them, and when 
he was come near he looked 
about him warily and came 
nearer yet. And Ywain peered 
at him through the darkness 
and the snow falling, and he 
perceived that he was Dennis 
that had been friend and fellow 
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to him: and for all the pains 
and curses that were against 
him Ywain misdoubted not of 
his faith. And as he trusted, 
so it was: for Dennis took him 
and pressed his hand, and he 
pressed it strongly in token of 
friendship, but he spoke no 
word. Then Ywain thought 
on danger and remembered 
him of his enemies, and he 
bade Dennis go before, in 
manner of one that had no 
knowledge of any beside him- 
self, and so bring them to some 
place where they might speak 
together. And Dennis went 
quickly before, and brought 
them into Aithne’s own house, 
that was long time deserted 
and out of mind of all men. 
And when they were come 
there they entered in full 
silently, for they spoke no 
word, and their feet were 
dumb with snow. And they 
stairs groping, 
and came into the upper 
chamber, that was Aithne’s, 
and made fast the door: and 
they darkened the window and 
kindled a little fire upon the 
hearth. And the fire took 
hold and grew, and they had 
joy of it, for in a fire there 
will be comfort against misery, 
as in a thing that hath life and 
fellowship. 

Then they began to speak 
together and Ywain asked of 
Dennis what should be the 
meaning of the horn which he 
had heard blowing. And 
thereat Dennis was astonished, 
as one that understands not 
what is asked of him: and at 
the last he said to Ywain: 
Whence are you come hither, 
and by what error deceived? 


climbed the 
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For there has no horn been 
blown in Paladore this year. 
Then he said again: It is a 
marvel: for the blowing of 
the horn is for to-morrow, and 
it is agreed among us that at 
the sound of it the Eagles shall 
draw together and make war 
against them of the Tower. 

Then said Ywain: So be it, 
and good end thereto: yet 
without doubt I heard the 
horn, and for that sake only 
did I come hither. And Aithne 
said: I also heard it, and no 
marvel: for there is a hearing 
of the spirit, and many times 
one friend may perceive 
another’s counsel, and as well 
far as near, and as well before 
as after. 

And to that Dennis gave 
assent, for he had heard the 
same of certain others: and 
he told Ywain and Aithne of 
the counsel of the Eagles. For 
their purpose was to bring in 
Hubert and all other banished 
men, and they would have no 
more such banishing heneeforth, 
but all to live and let live. And 
they devised to go upon their 
enemies by two ways and so 
come against them unaware: 
and namely that one party 
should take the gate and the 
other party the great Hall. 
For that Hall was the chief 
place of the city, where was 
ever the concourse and the 
government: and there should 
be their stronghold and the 
blowing of the horn. And at 
the sound of the horn should 
come Hubert and his before 
the gate, and so to break in 
with force. And though their 
emprise was hazardous, yet 
they looked to achieve it, see- 
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ing that the Prince of Paladore 
was suddenly departed out of 
this life without survivors to 
inherit him, and by likelihood 
the great ones would be in 
confusion. 

So all these counsels Dennis 
showed unto Ywain and Aithne, 
and it was long before he made 
an end of speaking. And when 
he had made an end they three 
sat silent, looking upon the 
fire; and the logs crumbled 
upon the hearth and the fire 
began to fail, And Ywain 
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rose up and unbarred the win- 
dow to behold the night: and 
the snow fell without ceasing, 
and it lay in a great crust 
upon the sill. Then Ywain 
sighed and shut to the window, 
for he was a-weary of the 
darkness, and he took wood 
and kindled the fire again, 
blowing upon the ashes with 
his breath. And they three 
outwore the night together, 
speaking of old things and 
things to come, and watching 
for the dawn. 


CHAPTER LIV.—HOW THE HORN WAS GIVEN INTO YWAIN’S 
HAND, AND HOW HE SOUNDED THEREON A MORT ROYAL, 


And when it began to lighten 
towards dawn, then they went 
forth out of the house and 
made to go by the way of the 
market-place. And the snow 
had ceased from falling and 
it lay upon the ground before 
them deep and white, for it 
was yet untrodden. So they 
drew their cloaks about their 
faces and went quickly, to the 
intent that they should be 
known of none: and at the 
first there was no living soul 
that met with them. But 
afterward they had sight of 
three or four which came to- 
wards them, and by seeming 
they were the servants of some 
great one, accompanying with 
their master homeward. 

And Ywain saw the lord of 
those men coming behind them, 
and he knew him well, for all 
that he was wrapped against 
the cold. And they drow near 
to pass by one another, for 
there was no avoidance: and 


the lord gave Ywain greeting 


and would have stayed him, 
but Ywain muttered some- 
what and so passed on, and 
Aithne and Dennis with him. 
And in truth this was -Sir 
Rainald, that was ever busy 
against other, and more especi- 
ally against the Eagles: and 
when he saw Ywain, though 
he saw not his face, yet he 
misdoubted him who he was. 
And Ywain looked after him 
as he went, and he saw how 
he stood staring upon the foot- 
prints in the snow: and when 
he had considered them he fol- 
lowed them backwardly, that 
he might find the house from 
whence they had set forth. 
Then Ywain turned him to 
Dennis, and he said: What 
now? for we must make short 
work, And Dennis stayed not, 
but ran quickly towards the 
great Hall, and Ywain and 
Aithne followed after him. 
And with a key Dennis opened 
the door of the Hall, and they 
three entered in: and there 
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was no man within, but upon 
the wall was a great horn 
hanging, and Dennis took 
down the horn from the wall 
and gave it into Ywain’s hand. 

But Ywain said: How shall 
I blow for war that know but 
the hunter’s notes? For be- 
like you have another manner 
for war, or else you are agreed 
among yourselves. 

And Dennis answered him: 
Not so, but the sounding of 
the horn is enough, and no 
matter the music. For this 
is an ancient horn and a 
magical, and there is none 
among us that is able to 
sound it, save Hubert only: 
but it may be that you also 
are able, for there was a 
power upon you from the 
beginning. 

Then Ywain went forth and 
stood before the door, and 
looked out over the city, and 
he saw it as a town of faery, 
for it was new and soft with 
snow. And he set the horn 
to his mouth, and blew therein 
with all his strength, and the 
note that he sounded was a 
mort royal: for he said within 
himself: God willing, we have 
hunted an evil thing to 
death. 

And the sound of the horn 
blared out and went wide 
upon the air, and it came 
loudly into all the quarters 
of the city and into every 
street and every house, and 
there was no man in Paladore 
that heard it not. And they 


which heard it were awoke 
out of sleep, and the most of 
them groaned and turned them 
to their sleep again: but upon 
others came fear and hatred, 
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and they got them quickly to 
their armour. And the Eagles 
also heard it and were glad, 
and they did on their swords 
which they kept in hiding, 
and issued forth to go upon 
their enemies. 

But Ywain stood upon the 
head of the steps that were 
before the Hall, and he looked 
out over the city and saw no 
man stirring, nor he heard no 
sound of feet. And fear came 
upon him and loneliness and 
he thought upon Aithne and 
said to her: O my beloved, I 
have brought you to your 
death. And she answered him 
proudly: Nay, not yet: for 
you have sounded but once, 
and there are many faithful. 

Then Ywain took the horn 
and blew it the second time; 
and all they which were his 
began to run towards the 
place where he was, and they 
ran quickly, as men that 
thought not on danger, for 
joy that the time was come. 
And Ywain saw them how 
they came running, and his 
heart was uplifted with their 
joy and their fellowship, and 
his blood within him became 
like wine. And he set the 
horn to his mouth and blew 
it yet a third time, louder 
than before, and the sound of 
it smote the walls of Paladore, 
and the gates and the towers 
and the houses great and 
little, and all the whole city 
rang therewith, and the air 
trembled and the sky was 
filled with echoes, 

Then the desire of battle 
came upon the Eagles and 
they ran together to Ywain 
and thronged upon the steps 
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before him: and they lifted noise of their shouting went 
up their swords and shouted up mightily and was mingled 
as it were one man, and the with the echoes of the horn. 


CHAPTER LV.—HOW THE EAGLES FARED IN FIGHTING, AND 


HOW SIR RAINALD WOULD 


Then when the sound of the 
horn had ceased Ywain held 
up his hand and stayed the 
noise of the shouting, and he 
spoke and said to the Eagles 
how they should go with him 
to take the gate of the city, and 
so to bring Hubert in. And 
they all assented thereto 
and made them ready. But 
Ywain turned him about and 
looked upon Aithne, and a 
sharp pain went through his 
heart and he said to her: I 
am distressed, O my beloved, 
because of you: for to-day by 
the space of an hour we must 
be parted one from other. 
And I know not how to leave 
you, for I fear the great 
ones of Paladore. And Aithne 
answered him lightly, and she 
said: Go now, and have no 
fear: for there is a chapel 
beside this Hall, and it is long 
time forsaken and forgotten, 
and there shall I be in sanctu- 
ary, until you come again. Then 
Ywain looked sadly at her, 
and she said to him: And if 
so be that you come not again, 
then in some other place shall 
you and I be met together. 
And she took him by the 
hand and led him in, and he 
went throughout the Hall and 
found the chapel as she had 
said: and they came by a 
bailey from the Hall into the 
Chapel, and there they kissed 
and parted in the best manner 
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that might be, as of lovers 
parting in dread. 

Then Ywain came forth 
again to the Eagles, and he 
took a sword naked in his 
hand and went before them: 
and they came swiftly to the 
gate and looked to find it 
open, for they were agreed 
with the porter and with the 
guard. But they found it 
right otherwise, for the porter 
lay there slain upon the snow, 
and before the gatehouse was 
no guard, but a great company 
of spears. And Ywain per- 
ceived the malice of his enemy 
and he cried out to Dennis: 
This is that Sir Rainald, and 
he has outrun us by his craft, 
for I saw him running counter 
upon our trail. 

And right as he was speak- 
ing there came a noise from 
without the gate, and Ywain 
and his shouted together and 
called on Hubert by his name. 
And they which were without 
heard them shouting, and they 
cried the war-cry of the Eagles, 
and battered with axes upon 
the gate. And Ywain called 
his company to rescue, and he 
went before them and they set 
on fiercely upon the spears, 
and the men of the Eagles and 
the men of the Tower hewed 
and thrust on this side and on 
that and were mingled furi- 
ously in battle. And for the 
space of half an hour they had 
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no mastery either of other, but 
they swung back and forward 
like two wrestlers, seeking their 
advantage in great grips to- 
gether. 

Then at the last their breath 
began to fail them, and they 
drew a little apart and stood 
looking one upon another. 
And they of the Tower per- 
ceived how the Eagles were 
minished, for they were fewer 
from the beginning, and though 
they had slain each his man, 
yet were many of them dead 
upon the spears. And when 
the spearmen saw that they 
called each to other to go 
forward and make an end, and 
they came thrusting heavily 
upon Ywain and his, and by 
their weight they drove them 
backward. And more especi- 
ally they thrust upon them by 
the right hand and by the left, 
that they might close them in 
on every side: but they pre- 
vailed not, for the street was 
narrow. Notwithstanding they 
continued thrusting, and Y wain 
perceived their intent, and 
feared it, for he saw how it 
should be when they were come 
into the market-place. And 
he gathered his strength to- 
gether and shouted loudly to 
the Eagles; and they strove 
as men desperate, and lopped 
their enemies both spear and 
spearman, and so stayed them 
from their thrusting. Then 
when Ywain saw that they 
were stayed, he commanded 
the Eagles to be gone sud- 
denly : and they ran back and 
escaped over the market-place, 
and came to the great Hall and 
were gathered together upon 
the steps before the door. 
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And Ywain looked down 
from the steps and saw his 
enemies before him, and they 
were strong men armed and 
armoured, and they came run- 
ning to the foot of the steps 
like the sea-tide upon the 
beach. And he looked back 
upon his own men and saw 
them few and faint, and it came 
into his mind that the end was 
not far off from them. 

Then the spearmen made 
them ready again for battle, 
for they were strictly com- 
manded that they should assault 
the place and stint not till they 
had taken it. So they came 
upon the steps with spears all 
thick together, as it had been 
thorns in a quickset hedge, 
and they began to push the 
Eagles upward from step to 
step. And Ywain saw their 
dealing, and he perceived the 
vantage which they had there- 
by, and the danger: for they 
were clumped so close that they 
could not move, exeept it were 
to go forward all together. 
Then he ran and_ stooped 
quickly, and he loosened a 
great stone of the flags which 
were before the Hall, and he 
came forward again upon the 
steps and cast it down upon 
the spearmen: and it fell like 
death among them, and they 
cried out piteously and went 
backward, and in their fear 
they trampled one upon an- 
other. And Ywain and his 
made haste and took up other 
like stones, for there was there 
no lack, and they stood ready 
to hurtle them down after the 
same manner: but the spear- 
men gave ground and would 
not abide their coming. And 
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some among them clamoured 
that they should send for 
archers, to shoot safely upon 
the Eagles: and when the 
Eagles heard them clamouring 
they bade them good speed, for 
they knew how the archers 
were a free company, and 
favoured not the Tower. Se 
the battle stood still on this 
side and on that, until that 
some new thing should fortune. 
Then with watching the day 
began to pass over, and the 
great bell of Paladore rang 
noon above them. And in the 
same moment there was a stir 
among the spearmen and the 
throng of them was parted in 
the midst and one came forth 
and began to go upon the steps. 
And Ywain was astonished, 
for he which came was Sir 
Rainald, and he came court- 
eously and without fear. And 
he gave Ywain greeting, and 
looked cheerly therewith; and 
he demanded to speak with 
him privily, and truce to be 
had between them while they 
continued one with the other. 
So they went into the Great 
Hall, they two alone, and the 
door was shut to behind them. 
And Sir Rainald began to 
speak with Ywain as one that 
found no fault in him, but he 
blamed only the Archbishop 
and his, and he named their 
curses witless and unlawful. 
And Ywain answered him: All 
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this I have forgotten, for I only 
am accursed: but to-day our 
fighting is against a more evil 
custom, and there is nothing 
shall stay us except death only. 
Then Sir Rainald looked kindly 
upon him and said: A pity of 
your fighting, and of your 
friends: for there are few of 
them which are not slain or 
hurt. And the pity is this, 
that if you would, the weak 
should be the stronger. 

Now when he had said these 
words he looked fixedly upon 
Ywain, and he took his hand 
and set a great ring upon his 
finger: and Ywain saw the 
stone of the ring, and in it 
were the arms of Paladore 
engraven. And Sir Rainald 
said: The Prince hath left none 
to inherit him, save you only: 
for there is none other that 
hath power in Paladore. 

Then Y wain’s heart fluttered 
like a bird in his bosom, and 
for a moment he thought to 
have escaped the death. Then 
his eyes were lightened and he 
remembered him of the Prince, 
how he had seen him in his 
chains. And he said to Sir 
Rainald: Take the ring again: 
for your princes have no power 
against your customs, else had 
they never been so bound. Then 
Sir Rainald took the ring and 
went out: and he spoke no 
word, nor he let no sign be seen 
upon his face. 





' CHAPTER LVI.—HOW YWAIN BEHELD A DEAD MAN 
LAID ON BIER, 


Now when Sir Rainald was 
departed the men of the Tower 
made no more show of fight- 


ing, but they drew off a little 
space and set a watch upon 
the Eagles: and they fetched 
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wood and kindled them a fire, 
for the day began to darken 
and the snow was cold about 
their feet. And the Eagles 
kept their guard upon the 
steps, for they durst not move 
therefrom, but their hope was 
that Hubert and his should 
presently break in and rescue 
them. 

And the dusk fell, and 
Ywain looked forth over the 
market-place, and he saw a 
child which walked alone and 
made to come from the one 
side to the other openly. And 
by his going Ywain knew him 
without doubt, and he was the 
boy by whom he had gone 
forth on pilgrimage. And he 
saw how the boy passed 
through the midst of the 
spearmen and they perceived 
him not: and though he trod 
downright upon the snow, 


yet he left behind him no 


footprint nor any mark of his 
going. And as he had passed 
through the spearmen so also 
he passed among the Eagles, 
and he came to Ywain and 
took him by the hand: and 
he led him through the Hall 
and through the bailey, and 
brought him to the chapel. 
Now the chapel was dim 
with twilight, and Ywain en- 
tered within it and stood still; 
for he looked to see Aithne, 
and at the first he saw her 
not. But the child that was 
with him drew him by the 
hand, and he went farther, and 
came before the altar. And 
there upon the north side of 
the choir was a tomb beneath 
a canopy of carven stone, and 
the tomb was by seeming 
empty, for there was upon it 
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no effigy, nor arms nor words 
memorial; but beside it was 
Aithne in sanctuary, and she 
was fallen asleep upon the 
floor of the chapel. And 
Ywain regarded her lovingly, 
and he had great comfort of 
her beauty, seeing how she lay 
as one at rest and upon her 
face was no care but only the 
softness of sleep. Then the 
child left holding of Ywain’s 
hand, and he went apart and 
kneeled upon the step which 
was before the altar, and there 
he folded his hands together 
and bowed his head: and 
when Ywain saw him so kneel- 
ing, then upon him also fell 
peace and quietness of heart. 
And he bowed his head after 
the like manner, and when 
he lifted it up he saw the 
child no more. 

Then he heard above him 
the sound of a bell that was 
tolling stroke by stroke, and 
the door of the chapel was 
opened behind him and the 
sound of the bell came in 
clearly, and with it came a 
wind as cold as death. And 
Ywain turned and saw how 
there entered in six men in 
white clothes and black, with 
hoods about their faces: and 
they bore upon their shoulders 
a bier, and that which lay 
thereon was covered with a 
pall. And the three which 
were on one side were all in 
black, and the three which 
were on the other side were 
all in white: and they set 
down the bier before the altar 
and kneeled beside it. And 
there came in after them a 
great company of knights, and 
they were all armed and vis- 
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ored, and their surcoats above 
their armour were of black or 
else of white. And with that 
company the chapel was ful- 
filled from end to end and 
from side to side, and in 
every knight’s hand was a 
candle burning; and the flame 
of the candles was clear and 
bright, and wavered not for 
any wind. 

Then one stood forth be- 
tween the altar and the bier, 
and prayed aloud; and the 
words which he prayed were 
old words, yet was their sound 
stranger than an unknown 
tongue. And thereafter he 
began to sing a solemn chant, 
and all the company of knights 
made their response: and the 
sound of their chanting went 
over Ywain as it were the deep 
sea closing up his eyes. And 
he strove with all his force, 
whether to move from that 
place or to cry out, for he was 
in an agony: but neither his 
body moved nor his tongue 
gave utterance, 

Then he that said. the office 
made a sign of blessing, and 
the knights fell down upon 
their knees. And afterwards 
they rose up altogether and 
chanted again right joyfully, 
and they went forth singing, 
and the sound of their voices 
came back out of the night. 
And they left there the bier 
before the altar, and at the 
head of it were seven candles 
burning. 

_Then Ywain was loosed from 
his bondage and his spirit re- 
turned into his body, and he 
wept silently because his agony 
was past. And he longed to 
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find the meaning of that which 
he had seen, for in his life-days 
he had seen many visions and 
dreamed many dreams, but 
none like to this, neither for 
dread nor for deliverance, 
And as he thought thereon he 
cast his eyes upon the bier, 
and when he beheld it he knew 
that the vision was not yet 
ended, seeing that this also 
was part of it. 

Then he went forward, for 
his feet drew him; yet he 
trembled also and his heart 
was shaken, and he had great 
need of hardihood. And he 
came trembling and stood be- 
side the bier and looked down 
upon the pall: and under it 
was the semblance of one lying 
alone. And Ywain put forth 
his hand and took hold on the 
edge of the pall, and he drew 
back the pall upon the bier 
and looked and saw the face 
of him which lay thereon. 
And when he beheld it, in that 
same instant there came into 
his mind remembrance of all 
deeds that ever he had done, 
and he saw them afar off, and 
some of them were as lights 
which flare up and fade again, 
and other of them were as fires 
which smoulder and will not 
be put out. And in like man- 
ner he remembered all men and 
all women whomsoever he had 
known, and he saw them afar 
off and had pleasure in them 
all: for he saw them not as 
doers of good and of evil but 
as pilgrims only, and every one 
walking by the light that was 
in him. 

Then he stretched out his 
hand and took the pall again 
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to cever the face of the dead. 
And when he had covered it 
he stood a long time question- 
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ing: for the face which he had 
seen was his own face, and it 
was secret as silence is secret. 


CHAPTER LVIL—OF A BATTLE BY FIRE AND HOW YWAIN AND 
AITHNE WERE NO MORE SEEN IN PALADORE, 


Then Ywain heard a voice 
which called him by his name, 
and it was the voiee of Aithne, 
and she came to him and stood 
beside him. And he said to 
her: Come not nigh the bier, 
for there is one thereon which 
hath a seeret in his face. And 
she said: I also have seen that 
face, for I saw it in a dream. 
And for the secret, be not 
troubled over much, for the 
end is coming when all things 
shall be made plain. Then 
said Ywain: O beloved, I 
doubt not: but when I looked 
upon the dead I trembled, and 
I tremble yet, for the face will 
not be gone from me. 

Then Aithne came near to 
him and stood before him, and 
she laid her hands upon his 
forehead and closed up his 
eyes. And immediately his 
care went from him, and he 
was covered round as with soft 
wings of peace. And after- 
wards Aithne drew down her 
hands from off his face, and he 
looked before him: and the 
bier was vanished and that 
which lay upon it, and the 
place was void. Howbeit the 
seven candles were not van- 
ished, but they stood burning 
in seven great candlesticks, 
and the flames of them were 
like seven spearheads of gold. 

So they two stood hand in 
hand and looked upon the 
light: and in the same instant 


there came a noise of shouting 
from before the Hall, and they 
ran hastily and came forth 
upon the steps. And there 
beneath them was the whole 
place filled with torehes and 
with spears, and they heard 
their enemies shouting fiercely 
against them. And they heard 
also the sound of bowstrings, 
and the arrows came thick 
about them: and upon every 
arrow was a pennon of quick 
flame, and they came through 
the night like fiery serpents 
flying. And some of the arrows 
entered into the Great Hall 
and lit upon the beams and 
upon the carven wood: and 
the flame licked upon the wood, 
and there was no force to stay 
it. And Ywain saw well that 
the end was come, for there 
Was no rescue, and the fire 
began to roar among the tim- 
bers of the roof: and in his 
heart was no more care, but 
he rejoiced with a new joy, 
such as he had not known in 
all his days. And he came 
forth before his people, and in 
his right hand he took his 
sword, and in his left hand 
he took the hand of his be- 
loved. And he looked down 
upon the faces of his enemies 
and he laughed aloud and 
cried to them: Come near and 
take what is left of the night, 
for to-morrow is ours and all 
that is to come. 
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Then the arrows flew more 
thickly, and the torches came 
onward with the spears, and 
the place was filled with flame 
and death. And Ywain and 
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Aithne went swiftly down, and 
all their people with them: 
and the battle swayed about 
them heavily, and they were 
no more seen. 


CHAPTER LVIIIL—OF A TOMB THAT WAS FOUND IN PALADORE, 


AND OF DIVERS SAYINGS THAT 


In the same hour came a 
noise of shouting from the 
West, and Hubert and his 
broke in upon the battle. 
And they struck upon the 
spearmen as the wood-knife 
strikes upon the ashlings, so 
that there was neither resist- 
ance nor recovery, but all laid 
to length upon the ground. 
And when they had made an 
end of their enemies, then 
they sought busily to find 
their fellows, if there might be 
any with the life yet in them. 
And they found of them one 
here and another there, for 
they were buried beneath the 
slain: but Ywain and Aithne 
they found not, neither sign of 
them, neither report. 

And when it was morning 
light then they made search 
again: and they came into the 
chapel wherein Aithne had 
been in sanctuary. And there 
also they sought, and when 
they came before the altar and 
saw the tomb that was thereby, 


WERE HEARD CONCERNING IT. 


then they found that which 
they sought not. For upon 
the tomb were two lying in 
semblance of a man and a 
woman: but they were 
fashioned of black bronze 
after the manner of the tombs 
of kings. And the faces of 
them were the faces of Ywain 
and Aithne, and they lay there 
as they had been sleeping. 

And they which saw them 
marvelled: and one said : They 
are here sleeping, and belike 
they will come again from their 
sleep. And another said: Nay, 
how shall this be ; for they were 
but man and woman, like unto 
ourselves. But Hubert rebuked 
them both, for he said: They 
are not here but otherwhere, 
and their sleep is but a 
semblance. And doubtless the 
pilgrim hath achieved his 
pilgrimage, for he learned of 
his lady: and she came and 
went of her own magic, and 
had from her birth the 
Rhymer’s heritage. 


THE END. 








WITH LIVE BEEF BY LAND AND SEA. 


BY JOHN PIRIE, 


In the wide, sumptuously 
grassed solitudes of the Ameri- 
can West, representing more 
square miles and fewer mile- 
stones, more fertility and fewer 
farms, more cows and fewer 
milk-cans, than any equal-sized 
scope of country I ever saw, 
there were, and still are, vast 
quantities of beef cattle. To 
facilitate the moving of these 
to within knife-and-fork dis- 
tance of the eastern world’s 
maw, the railroads have 
equipped themselves thoroughly 
with highly convenient rolling- 
stock, loading pens, and feed- 
ing and watering arrangements. 
The quadruped excursionist of 
to-day has been catered for in 
@ manner undreamt of by his 
parents in their wildest rumin- 
ations. On the outskirts -of 
the little towns along the 
western lines, and at intervals 
on the prairie, are track sidings 
where substantial corrals have 
been erected. On wonderfully 
short notice by a stock-shipper, 
the railroad company sends the 
necessary number of cars to 
any of these pens, and along 
with them a “ prod-pole” crew, 
or party of employees who 
follow the vocation of putting 
the animals on-board and off- 
board the cars. Each car 
having to be packed full enough 
to make it inconvenient for the 
beasts to lie down, and they, 
when of the undomesticated, 
prairie-ranging kind, being re- 
fractery and opposed to enter- 


ing the cramped, cage - like 
quarters, the loading is some- 
times no easy task. Hence the 
need for the specialist adepts 
and the prod-poles. For these 
men’s safety and convenience 
there is, near the top of the 
enclosure rails, a run-around 
footboard. In the case of the 
crowding in of the last two 
or three wide-horned wind- 
sniffers, however, the latter 
arrangement is not of much 
assistance to the loaders, and 
deeds of derring-do are fre- 
quently done by these un- 
plaudited chulos, _rivalling 


those of the Spanish Plaza 


de Toros. 
Unless there be enough of 


them to make up a complete 
train of themselves, the cars, 
in the course of their long 
journey to Chicago, St Louis, 
or other big beef- packing 
centre, may in turn be a com- 
ponent part of a dozen differ- 
ent mixed freight trains. By 
legal enactment all stock on 
long-distance transit must be 
unloaded, nourished, and well 
rested in roomy pens at stated 
intervals of so many hours. 
The humane person might 
judge those rest spells to be 
set cruelly far apart, but it 
must be remembered that the 
animal sufferers’ nature is four- 
footed and cud-chewing. All 
of this shifting and tending 
business the railway people see 
to, and the representative of 
the stock-owner who goes along 
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as caretaker has really little 
to do except to keep an eye 
on the treatment meted to his 
charges, or to supplement their 
fare, if he so desires, in the 
feed racks which are generally 
to be found in the cars. 

Attached to the freight train 
is the caboose, or guard’s and 
brakesmen’s coach, and here 
the stockman rides, looking 
after his stock at the stoppages. 
Cabooses and trainmen change 
at the end of each “division,” 
which is somewhere about an 
eight hours’ run; then the 
stockman has to hunt up the 
next caboose that is to be 
attached to his cars. In many 
instances his best plan at 
changing time is to climb on 
top of his cars, for the train- 
men are sometimes hurried and 
ungracious, and don’t help him 
with information that might 
save his being left behind. 
When he does lose his cars, 
which he sometimes cannot 
avoid in shuntings and switch- 
ings at busy junctions at night, 
he can, by making disturbance 
enough, manage te get sent on 
by the next passenger train, 
and will likely overtake them 
in course of a day. Stock, 
generally getting the prefer- 
ence of other freight, make 
wonderfully fast time to 
market, 

Once arrived at the terminus 
yards, a commission firm, to 
whom the steck are usually 
consigned, sees to everything 
else. Thus, so far as the owner 
or caretaker is concerned, all 
is rapid, simple, and automatic, 
from the grassland to the 
packing establishment, where 
cattle are handled with that 
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same marvellous celerity and 
business economy which meta- 
morphoses the hog into fifteen 
different marketable products 
in fifteen minutes and utilises 
“everything but the squeal.” 

The duties of stock -car 
curator being so much of a 
sinecure, and the lounge-fitted 
caboose quarters being clean 
and comfortable, the travelling 
fairly expeditious, and a pas- 
senger-train ticket back to 
your destination being given 
for shipments of any consider- 
able size, the stock train, after 
one knows the ropes, furnishes 
@ not unpleasant means of 
moving through the United 
States. For a mere bagatelle 
of work in the way of rousing 
up a few recumbent animals, 
you can often travel thousands 
of miles. 

Should you start upon this 
kind of a trip, it is well to 
forward your scrip by express, 
and take nought in your hand 
save prodstaff, and perhaps 
a lantern. Your insignia of 
office is this proder, which is 
a sort of overgrown alpenstock 
with a metal peg set in the 
end, and of a length neither 
too short to interest the 
animal nor too long to wound 
him seriously, The most ap- 
proved style for use on the 
cars has, besides, another metal 
pin set in it at right angles. 
This last is for emergency 
cases, when animals have lain 
down or otherwise got down 
while in the car, and cannot 
be induced to get themselves 
erect by mean of the straight 
pricker. Through the bars of 
the car or from above you insert 
the business end of the pole, 
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and having got it among the 
long hairs of a tail, you can 
apply a torsion excrueiating 
enough to elevate seismically 
a prostrate brute, though half 
a dozen others be standing 
athwart him. It is a most 
efficient persuader, but a tool 
that would be quite out of 
place in the hands of a 
member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Stock-train travelling affords 
@ fine opportunity to get an 
insight into the practical work- 
ing of the American railroads. 
Their systems are fine in most 
respects, but from the freight 
caboose and from the top of 
the box-car you view them in 
other perspective than that 
of the passenger-coach window, 
and they strike you as more 
hazardous in their running ar- 
rangements than they should 
be. The tense, nervous strain, 
for instance, of the freight con- 
ductor when he is putting his 
train through, for all she is 
worth, in what he calls a 
“wild-catting” run, and his 
all too evident relief when 
he “makes” his siding five 
minutes before the express 
thunders by, is a thing that 
should not be. Brakesmen’s 
risks, also, are very often too 
great, and these men’s lives 
and limbs are somewhat need- 
lessly exposed to danger. Still 
another interesting study the 
passenger on the freight train 
has a chance to follow up is 
the “dead-head” or “fare- 
beating hobo,”—a very num- 
erous class of the congenital 
tramp order of America. It 
is surprising how many this 
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class embraces. Feeling with 
the poet that “to give space 
for wandering is it that the 
world was made so wide,” 
and believing that, money or 
no money, the way to wander 
its wideness is per rail, these 
free trippers put in a quite 
appreciable part of their dan- 
gerous life—including some- 
times its accidental closing 
scene—in stolen riding in all 
sorts of antic, awkward, and 
irksome positions on, in, under, 
and between, the train cars. 
One of their most favoured 
haunts is the stock car, where 
they may be discovered secret- 
ing themselves amongst its 
legitimate occupants despite 
heavy risks of contusion and 
goring. The word travel is but a 
modification of the older word 
travail: the dead-beat is an 
inveterate travailler, the pain- 
ful mileage he puts in being 
enormous. So much for the 
tastes and habits of the 
individual: but why such 
numbers of him, and why is 
he not exterminated? The 
railroad company train -men 
are a bit to blame. Although 
at times they may use him 
with great roughness, even 
making him take bone-breaky 
departures from trains moving 
at an ugly speed, they are 
oftentimes pretty indulgent 
with him. Fer if there be one 
thing that characterises the 
American railroad man, from 
the lowest-waged to the road 
president keeping the wolf 
from the door to the tune of 
a hundred thousand dollars 
@ year, it is that he is keenly, 
commercially practical: and 
his eye—also at times his 
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palm —is apt to be open for 
the main chance, If the 
ticketless traveller have any 
odd change about him, or even 
any other trifle of portable 
property that a freight con- 
ductor or “brakey” has a 
fancy for, he may ride quite 
a long distance. 

While the stock transit super- 
intendent commonly has the 
smoothest of times, there is 
one hazard to which careless- 
ness on his own part may 
expose him. In looking over 
his charges while a train is 
stopped, he may find himself, 
by reason of its length, a 
great way from his caboose 
when the locomotive whistles 
the start. Should he not reach 
the caboose steps in time, his 
only course is to swing himself 
up on one of the passing cars 
and do a precarious walk back 
to his quarters over their 
swaying, bumping tops. 

With the speed those trains 
sometimes get up, this walk 
may resolve itself into a hands- 
and-knees crawl, then to a sit- 
down, and even to a lie-down, 
holding on for dear life. In 
severe weather this is an aerial 
experience most trying to nerve 
and sinew. 

In spite of the best of care 
bestowed upon them during 
transit, Western cattle straight 
off the range, and unused to 
man and his go-ahead, brain- 
crazing works, suffer much 
from the strain and excite- 
ment, and hourly fall away 
in condition and weight. For 
this reason the sleekest of ox 
beauties that knew not his 
master’s corn crib, but merely 
& prairie grass diet, when his 
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journey to market has been 
of any length, finds himself 
graded as a humble “canner.” 
Having on one occasion 
taken advantage of the stock- 
train stipendiary’s post in 
travelling the overland breadth 
ef the States, and having 
fetched up at New York, I 
bethought me to continue in 
bevine society across the At- 
lantic Ocean. After some 
slight difficulty I succeeded in 
getting a billet on a Britain- 
bound cattle carrier. The 
shippers, having some reason- 
able doubt as to a prairie- 
hailing man’s qualifications for 
the work entailed, I was 
only taken on at reduced rate 
of pay, and on contract con- 
ditions further setting forth 
that in the event of my 
proving at all unfit their 
monetary obligations were to 
be considered null and void. 
These things arranged, morn- 
ing’s dawn found me at the 
dock assisting, amid a scene 
of confusion, to lead up the 
stock. The animals were great 
well-fed oxen in prime eondi- 
tion and reasonably gentle of 
mien, and we had not much 
trouble in crowding them on 
board the barges, from which 
craft we transhipped them to 
the liner. On board the latter 
each had to be tied up by 
head or horns to strong single- 
beamed enclosures which had 
been rigged all over the ship. 
This task was hard, and pro- 
ductive of a deal of abrasion 
of the men — particularly the 


green men—engaged, By the 


time we finished it the ship 
was under way. 
Now, when one goes down 
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to the sea in ships and does 
business in great waters in 
the practical capacity of rep- 
resenting one in the list of 
all hands, among the first 
rudimentary lessons to be 
learnt is prompt, tumble -up 
obedience to the  bo’sun’s 
whistle. That musical instru- 
ment, which this functionary 
carries day and night slung 
around his weather - beaten 
neck, plays a tune beside 
which the awe-inspiring whistle 
of the land-lubber policeman 
dies into nothingness. At the 
sound of its first tootle you 
are instinctively impelled in 
its direction, as though for all 
the world you were a follower 
of the Pied Piper. If you are 
a seasoned and well-disciplined 
tar, it elicits from you an in- 
voluntary “Aye, aye, sir,” 
and a hitching readjustment 
of the waistband of your 
nether garments. For, though 
it is capable of emitting one 
note only, that note always 
plays the unmistakable air of 
authority. 

As an artistic figure study it 
was a picturesque but motley 
group that mobilised at the 
whistle’s summons for inspec- 
tion and roll-call. Ata glance 
you would have been reasonably 
safe in assuming we were not, 
as a body, conspicuously associ- 
ated with the Y.M.C.A. It 
so happened that the day 
prior to our date of sailing had 
been some public holiday, and 
many of the “signed men” 
not having turned up, it had 
been necessary to take on 
“anything” at the last mo- 
ment, All the varied rig of 
nondescript riff-raffdom, and 
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most of the varied physiog- 
nomy of the offscourings of 
East Side New York, were 
represented. Taking us alto- 
gether—albeit there was a 
sprinkling of respectable sail- 
ors and a scattering of pass- 
able “‘ ocean drovers ”—we were 
an assortment that merited 
the disgusted captain’s indig- 
nation. His post - inspection 
verdict he gave us rather 
candidly. Its concluding pass- 
age was impressive: it ran— 
** About the swabbest lot that 
ever left port.” A skipper’s 
critical enunciations on his 
own quarter-deck being as 
eminently a monologue as the 
allocution of His Lordship on 
the Bench or His Reverence 
in the Pulpit, nobody for the 
moment seemed to recollect 
anything appropriate to offer 
in reply. A very Teufels- 
drockh would have had no 
cause to complain of any of 
us on the score of dandyism. 
Many were questionably sober, 
and the few who laid claim 
to respectability of apparel 
and appearance bore a cer- 
tain air of lonesomeness. That 
at least some of the sailor 
members of the ship’s com- 
pany were “swab” was mani- 
fested pretty soon after we 
started by a trifling comedy 
which is maybe amusing 
enough to be recorded. The 
ship’s bell and the regulated 
ringing thereof are, as most 
people know, a great feature 
of sea life. To record the 
flaps in the winging flight of 
time, and to register and ar- 
range some maritime domestic 
matters connected with dog- 
watches and things, a chrono- 
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metrical authority stationed on 
the bridge discreetly strikes, 
at intervals, two, six, or what- 
ever be the precise number of 
beats necessary to indicate the 
current epochs. The ‘‘ look-out 
forrad,” on duty in the bow, 
in order to show he is not 
asleep, has to repeat the dose 
accurately on his bigger Ben. 
Now it chanced that one of 
the first A.B. seamen on the 
forward look-out was either 
utterly a longshoreman, or had 
been too recently “splicing the 
main brace,” and in response 
to the four staid strokes sent 
him from the bridge, the ship 
was startled by a wild bell- 
ringer’s peal of prolonged in- 
tensity, with variations thrown 
in, that might well have in- 
spired another tintinabulating 
verse from Mr Poe. The con- 
sternation of the skipper could 
not have been greater had the 


good ship been in a sheet of 


flame. Very much more in 
anger than in sorrow, the swab 
culprit was summoned aft, and 
having been duly consigned to 
all sorts of hotness for a future 
existence, was for the present 
voyage consigned to a prepara- 
tory course in the Tartarean 
interior of the vessel, handling 
coal. 

We of the live-stock depart- 
ment were distinctly the less 
presentable of the crew; and 
indeed, when we squatted down 
en famille on our fore-deck to 
eat our first meal, I daresay 
we were as rascally-looking a 
bunch of Belial’s buccaneers as 
ever masticated salt cow on the 
high seas. “Weeds” of a noxi- 
ous variety, near-criminals of 
the crafty and brutal pre- 
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dominated, the humanly whole- 
some amongst us being mostly 
dull-witted chaps of the sort 
the sailors describe as “ wooden 
from the chin up.” If ours 
was anything like a sample 
bunch of ocean drovers,—which 
I am forced to believe it could 
scarcely have been,—I would 
say, that of all brands and 
brotherhoods, per mare, per 
terras, of bull-whackers, cow- 
punchers, steer-shovers, prod- 
polers, and other tenders of 
cattle creation, commend me 
least to the seagoing denom- 
ination. 

Given a body of the Anglo- 
Saxon rougher element —in 
lumber-camp, ore-diggings, or 
other scene—of life semi-bar- 
baric and wholly unsofter- 
sexed, no matter how repro- 
bate be the crowd at large, 
agriology will discover for you 
a considerable per cent of 
fellows of genuinely good 
stamp and sense of right, 
even companionable men who 
cause surprise as to how they 
got there and why they stay. 
Leaven of that description was 
sadly lacking here. One did 
not expect to run across people 
born and bred in the purple, 
but there might have been 
something better than there 
was. The type was mixed, 
the mixture was bad, and hard 
for a self-respecter to swallow ; 
for in the corporal and psychi- 
cal it was alike unwholesome. 
Some few savoured of the 
Bowery under-world “bad 
egg,” and were not even, like 
the curate’s egg at the bishop’s 
table, good in spots. Con- 
versation was marked to a 
somewhat unintelligible extent 
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with the slang of the U.S. 
crook, and matters forensic 
pervaded it. 

It is said that most of us, 
by the Protean which is in 
man, can talk in some degree 
with all; and many of us, 
scorning the prosaic joy of 
refined comforts, can find some 
edification in outré society. 
Being myself one who “loves 
to talk with mariners that 
come from a far countree,” it 
was in my expectation to 
educe some refreshment from 
my companions. But, alas! 
no. They were neither of the 
salt of the sea nor the salt 
of the earth, being a group 
of themselves, I expect, of am- 
phibious reptilia. They were 
willing to accept me as one 
of them, but somehow I 
couldn’t feel myself much con- 
generic or fraternal, and their 
bonhomie I could only partake 
of in broken doses. Among 
the least unattractive was 
a negro. It is, by the bye, 
quite interesting, while pass- 
ing through different latitudes 
and longitudes, especially in 
“the land that screams of 
freedom’s equal rights,” to 
note the different treatments 
accorded by the white man 
to his dark-skinned brother. 
The present coloured specimen 
was as incerrigibly dusky as 
a black cat in a coal-cellar : 
a few degrees farther south 
in the U.S.A. his name would 
have been nigger anathema, 
and his social status indicated 
by decimal points. A few 
degrees farther west in many 
localities, had he offered to 
desecrate them with his sha- 
dow, he might have shortly 
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been seen leaving the scene 
hurriedly for parts unknown 
with a righteously indignant 
populace close enough behind 
to make sure he was doing 
so; for even such is the un- 
written law in certain ultra- 
select districts. As an illus- 
tration of this:—I was in a 
one-street “city” in a nigger- 
prohibitive neighbourhood, on 
the ruder side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, when a coloured 
visitor happened along. He 
was, of course, accorded the 
usual invitation to remove 
himself, but, contrary to cus- 
tom, his time-limit for itinerary 
arrangements was extended to 
half an hour: he was one- 
legged. In such districts, too, 
it is the case that the lower 
be the social plane of the 
white American, the higher he 
holds himself above the black. 
Here, however, in our crowd 
of ostensibly American nation- 
ality our coloured gentleman 
had been allowed to “feel the 
heart within him climb to the 
awful verge of manhood,” and 
to such an extent that he 
was raised to the elevation of 
second boss, and could sling 
his orders about with an ar- 
rogance as though to the 
manner born. (There was a 
lot of human nature about 
this nigger.) He was one of 
the few of us who followed 
the calling of ship-board stock- 
tending steadily, most of us, 
from what one could gather, 
being rather more diligent in 
business of more or less doubt- 
ful character on shore. The 
ocean drovers on board our 
packet were held in low esteem 
by the sailors. It would seem 
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that often they are so esteemed, 
for my friend the negro told 
me that on a recent trip one 
of his men had gone overboard 
into a rough sea, and that 
though there had been a 
chance of picking him up, 
because he was “only a cattle- 
man ” he was allowed to “sink 
into its depths with bubbling 
groan” alike unworried about 
or unhunted for. 

On board the proletariat 
kind of ship there are too often 
disharmonies among her fellow- 
voyagers; and indeed, after a 
taste of home on the rolling 
deep on thege lower-class types 
of shipping—tramp-steamer and 
cattle steamer, both of whieh 
I have tried,—a landsman sees 
well enough why the old sailor 
sighs over his. choice of a 
career. Besides the physical 
hardships of the “prison with 
a chance of drowning,” there 
are so oft heartburnings and 
backbitings — somebody all 
down along the line, from cap- 
tain to cabin-boy, bullyragging 
and nagging somebody else. 
Andif you willobserve thecabin- 
boy right closely, you'll more 
than likely find he is taking 
it out on the cat. A thing of 
exceeding many kicks and ex- 
ceeding few halfpence, an acid 
and bitter cup of salt water 
sorrow, little eduloorated with 
the common sweetenings of 
humanity, is your “swab” life 
at sea. 

As we were a scratch outfit 
and short-handed, the work im- 
posed on us was extra heavy. 
The hay and grain provender 
for the animal passengers was 
kept in the holds, and their 
drinking water, which was 
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provided by the vessel’s con- 
densers, was kept in large butts 
standing at quite a dis- 
tance apart. When not en- 
gaged in packing heavy loads 
of the feed and great buckets 
of water along dangerously 
heaving, slippery decks and 
gangways, we were hoisting 
reserve stuff up through the 
hatches, From the start we 
met with boisterous weather, 
and hardly had we got into the 
open sea when up “the south 
wind came, and he was tyran- 
nous andstrong.” This doubled 
the hardness of our work, and 
I began to feel sick, very sick. 
Not altogether, understand, 
the visible and violent sickness 
that people have when under- 
going cessio bonorum in the 
ladies’ cabin. I mean rather 
the heart-sickness of the fellow 
who has marched into unknown 
spheres and burned his bridges 
behind him, or of the man who 
has got into a bit of a hole and 
pulled the hole in after him. 
Gladly would I have thrown 
up the job, but nothing short 
of mutiny.on the high seas or 
a dive over the gunwale offered 
asa means to that end. Shortly 
after leaving port a search by 
all hands had been instituted . 
for stowaways. From the 
vigour with which the hunt 
was carried on, these animals 
were apparently highly prized. 
The hunt was unsuccessful for _ 
the time being : two days later, 
however, two lean and an- 
hungered ones calmly crept 
out of some mysterious hiding- 
place, of their own accord. 
One of these I had thought to 
have maybe got to take my 
place, but beth were straight- 
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way interviewed by the captain, 
informed that they would have 
the opportunity later of meet- 
ing shore authorities on “ busi- 
ness,” and were set to work, 
like the delinquent bell-ringer, 
in the nethermost depths of 
the ship. 

Everything on board the 
steamship had been arranged 
for the carrying of cattle, of 
which we had hundreds, enough 
to have made a respectable 
range round-up. We had 
steers here, there, and every- 
where, on different decks; in 
fact (if the medieval iniquity 
of a pun will for once be 
pardoned), we were steerage 
throughout. The boat was 


one of those interesting, old, 
slow-going, deep-rolling craft 
classified by the impatient 
landsman as “tub,” that by 
means of partitions, carbolie, 
and paint, blossoms, when need 


be, into a third-rate passen- 
ger liner to whose berths ever 
clings a humming reminiscent 
bouquet of chemical and bovine, 
much to the additional woe of 
mal de mer sufferers. 

Had I been born one of those 
carefully methodical persons 
who hold that as to-day be- 
comes yesterday so fast, and 
that tabulated recollection is 
a great source of edification, 
and who constantly keep a 
private daily record of the little 
doings and impressions of “the 
earth-visiting Me” throughout 
the journey from the cradle to 
the other place, my journal 
pages along about this date 
might have read something as 
follows: — Monday. Slept 
brokenly, felt nostalgically. 
Weather still dirty, myself still 
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ditto: bathed inadequately. 
Breakfasted abominably, dined 
disgustingly, supped putridly. 
Slaved incessantly for brute 
creation all day. Meditated 
suicidismally. Tuesday. Ditto, 
ditto, plus. Wednesday. Ditto, 
ditto, plus, plus. And so, ad 
nauseam, my pocket ledger 
might have run for about 
twelve days, which was the 
duration of our storm-retarded 
trip. All the available space 
of our S.S. Noah’s Ark being 
menopolised by the brute and 
human sailor creation, we of 
the lower, drover sphere had, 
perforce, to put up with some 
makeshift accommodation in 
the unfashionable vicinity of 
the anchor chains. The sleep- 
ing quarters allotted us were 
confined cubicles neatly holding 
six men of medium dimensions, 
sardine-box style. 


“O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole,” 


trilled Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner after undergoing va- 
rious seafaring tribulations— 
not, however, be it remarked, 
after spending the night in a 
cattle boat sardine-box. The 
first spare minute, after sam- 
pling one such, found me nego- 
tiating with the steward for 
the use of a hammock, which 
thereafter I slung nightly in a 
corner among some rope coils 
and tarry and greasy odds and 
ends of sea furniture. There I 
might have dene very well, had 
it not been for rats, a number 
of which made a practice of 
using me for a jumping on and 
off place in their midnight 
steeplechasings, and also for a 
careless trait the seamen of the 
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night watches had of tossing 
their wet oilskins across me. 
For dining quarters we had 
nowhere in particular appor- 
tioned, but just humped our- 
selves about on the deck, free 
and easy. In rotation two of us 
were the appointed “ Biddies ” 
for the day, with the duty of 
conveying steaming cans of salt 
horse, lobscouse, and other deli- 
cacies from and to the cook’s 
galley. A tin plate and fork 
and spoon, which we secreted 
where we could between meals, 
we rubbed off or not, each for 
himself, as and how he saw fit. 
Our table etiquette was of the 
early barbaric or root-hog-or- 
die mode, Over its particulars, 
as over the particulars of canni- 
balistic and similar rights of 
savagery, it is best to draw a 
veil about as non-diaphanous 
as a tarpaulin, Much skirmish- 
ing strife went on between us 
and the cooks, raids being even 
made on their greasy strong- 
holds, and extra food at times 
procured. The “Biddy” who 
could not intimidate a cook or 
purloin a dish reserved for the 
officers’ cabin, was reckoned of 
little account. Having among us 
some expert annexers and some 
intrepid spirits, captain’s pie 
for a few happy days materially 
helped two or three of us. Then 
there was a row—a regular old 
inglorious, roaring-forty, mar- 
linespike-and-skull row (over 
whose details again the tar- 
paulin), and one of us was 
temporarily put in irons: then 
there was a great peace, and 
for the future we victualled on 
what the galley served out. 
Soon after getting to sea I 
discovered that our prospective 
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roast beeves of Old England, 
like seasoned sailors and babies 
of tender years, were immune 
to sea-sickness. The heavy 
weather that lightens the 
appetite of so many bipeds 
hardly diminishes that of oxen 
at all. In this respect they 
are disappointing te him whose 
duty it is to feed them. They 
acquire their sea-legs in a very 
short time—the easier, perhaps, 
because they have four of 
them; and as the ship rolls 
and pitches, their long ranks 
automatically swing on these 
legs in rhythmic unison. In 
passing it might be pointed 
out that among the numerous 
suggested preventives of sea- 
sickness the cattle’s all-fours 
swing has not yet been re- 
commended for human voya- 
gers. For perhaps a day the 
creatures put in some time 
gazing wistfully into the green 
water as its slopes and valleys 
rose and fell over and under 
them. With a far-away gaze 
their eyes would follow these 
undulations as though their 
optic faculty were at work with 
their mnemonics, and they were 
again seeing the sweet grassy 
ridges of their nativity: then 
they speedily got down to their . 
wonted grain and hay voracity 
again. I had hoped otherwise 
of these cattle. 

In the case ef steers getting 
anything really the matter with 
them while on the water, which 
they are liable to do by being 
crippled, or from some cause 
other than the sea motion, 
there is little diagnosing or 
prognosing, doctoring or nurs- 
ing of their complaint by their 
caretakers. The treatment 
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adopted is simplicity itself. 
Ere anything has time to de- 
velop we open a side door in 
the vessel and step the patient 
or bunch of patients through it 
to find euthanasia in the great 
deep. The animal traveller on 
the North Atlantic carries a 
very high insurance policy ; 
and it appears that it signifies 
little to the shippers whether 
his arrival be at the port 
abattoir or at the nearest land 
—to wit, the sea bottom. And 
as regulations demand that 
imported live-stock be slain at 
the landing dock, the difference 
of destination can signify but 
little to the poor doomed brute 
either. On our stormful voy- 
age, owing to breaking away 
of stanchions and knocking 
about of deck properties and 
of the animals themselves, we 
opened the side door for sundry 
half-dozens of them. What 


with hard work, loss of sleep, 
hard living, and the unpleasant- 
ness of the whole thing, I mere 
than once felt I should not 
much have minded joining one 
of those sea-going parties. 
Other swab-savoured episodes 
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of our voyage could be given. 
We had them. Lest, however, 
the reader’s jaws tend to widen 
in the wearied act of oscita- 
tion, the narrative shall here 
close. What appeared a not 
inappropriate final scene was 
a thorough individual examin- 
ation we were each and all 
of us submitted to by a bevy 
of Scotland Yard detective 
men who boarded us just before 
we reached the London docks. 
The tenets of the old monks 
had it “ Laborare est orare,” 
Work is worship: and sages, 
such as Goethe, enunciate to 
the effect that ‘there ‘is a 
perennial sacredness in work.” 
Carlyle thunders and reiterates 
that “All work is noble.” As 
an authority on this subject 
he stands very high, and we 
scarcely dare dispute his state- 
ment. I have myself revolved 
the point and given it some 
very hard thinking, arriving 
at the definite, final conclusion, 
I don’t know. Meseems his 
preliminary word all is too 
comprehensive. “There are 
some things, and then again 
there are other things.” 








A GREAT PILGRIM ROAD. 


THE part which the Pilgrim 
Roads — Christian, Buddhist, 
and Mahometan—have played 
in the history of the world has 
hardly been sufficiently recog- 
nised. We do them less than 
justice if all we remember is 
that Europe was loosened from 
its foundations and hurled upon 
Asia in the Crusades, for the 
protection of the Pilgrims 
who went to worship at the 
Sepulchre of Christ. Before 
the Crusades began, and after 
they had degenerated and 
ceased, the routes to the great 
shrines were used not only by 
the worshippers, but by the 
trader, the soldier of fortune, 
the artist, and those reciters 
and chanters of verse who were 
the distributors of literature for 


many generations. 

Three Christian Pilgrimages 
were meritorious above all 
others—to Jerusalem, te Rome, 
and to St James of Compo- 


stella, in Galicia. The third 
was, in the time of its great- 
ness, neither the least fre- 
quented nor the least important 
in any of its aspects. Its fame 
lasted long. All Europe was 
beginning to seek it in the 
tenth century. In 1456 
William Way, Fellow of Eton, 
whose Itinerary has been pub- 
lished in the Roxburghe Club, 
travelled to Saint James in 
“Galice” for his soul’s sake, 
and a little perhaps because he 
loved wandering. His adven- 
tures were not notable, but 
such as they were they have a 
certain interest. They show, 


for one thing, that if a man kept 
to the medieval equivalent for 
the regular tourist round, he 
could travel in the midst of the 
fifteenth century as easily as 
he could in the eighteenth. 
Mr Way, be it observed, sailed 
from Plymouth in the Mary 
Whyte on the 17th May, and 
landed at Corunna on the 21st. 
When Southey sailed on an 
almost identical voyage to the 
north coast of Spain in 1796, 
he took a day more. It is true 
that he made his voyage in 
December and not in May, and 
that he was a passenger in a 
Spanish packet. Yet when we 
have allowed for the allowances, 
it appears that the seafarer of 
the late eighteenth century 
was not sure of reaching his 
destination less slowly than his 
predecessor of the fifteenth. 
In the sixteenth century that 
great lady of the Renaissance, 
Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of 
Mantua, included “Santiago” 
among the places she might see 
if she could accept the invita- 
tion of the French Queen Anne 
of Brittany to visit Paris. The . 
Marchioness was not free to 
go, but seventeen years later 
Castiglione (he of The Courtier), 
being then the Pope’s ambassa- 
dor in Spain, told her that her 
son Ferrante had gone on the 
pilgrimage, and urged her to 
come also, for the sake of seeing 
the many beautiful places on 
the way. That was not the 
most orthodox reason for ap- 
proaching the shrine, but it 
was one which had weight with 
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many ladies before the days of 
the Marchioness of Mantua. 

Gibbon thought that “the 
long romance” by which “a 
peaceful fisherman of the lake 
of Gennesareth” was “trans- 
formed into a valorous knight 
who charged at the head of 
the Spanish chivalry in their 
battles against the Moors,” de- 
served to be mentioned “ for its 
singular extravagance.” He 
did it too much honour. The 
whole story of the “ transla- 
tion” of the body of the son 
of Zebedee to the north-west 
of Spain, of the seven dis- 
ciples who brought it, of the 
Roman matron Luparia, and 
of the bridge which fell mirac- 
ulously for the confusion of 
their pagan enemies, has not 
even the merit of being orig- 
inal. It was simply the much 
older story of the fortunes of 
the seven apostolic men sent to 
Spain by Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul. 

The very names were con- 
veyed with all the simplicity 
of an age which saw no sin in 
plagiarism. Medieval men had 
@ childlike love of hearing the 
familiar old story in the same 
old words. They all wanted 
to have the same miracle as 
their neighbours, and better 
relics, We can believe that 
in or about A.D. 830 a Roman 
tomb with a sarcophagus was 
found in a wood at Amac in 
the diocese of Iria Flavia, in 
Galicia. Charters of Alfonso, 
surnamed the Chaste; of 
Ramiro and Ordojio, kings of 
“the Goths” in the Cantabrian 
mountains, who ruled at Oviedo, 
affirm the “invention.” It is 
true that the charters are of 
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dubious authenticity. But they 
are better than the numer- 
ous documentary proofs of the 
truth of the legend accumu- 
lated by the industry of later 
ages. Mgr. Duchesne, in his 
implacable way, has dismissed 
the whole of them as being 
“the equivalent of nothing.” 
Imaginary Popes, writing atro- 
cious Latin, certify to the 
truth of the legend, and are 
themselves confirmed by false 
chronicles and fictitious wit- 
nesses, 

It is not quite true that 
nothing can be made out of 
nothing. Ona minus quantity 
of historical evidences, certain 
persons unknown, working in 
the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, did in the first place 
found three successive churches, 
and in the second place estab- 
lish that Pilgrimage to St 
James in Galicia which was 
a substantial fact in European 
history. A church poor and 
small was built at Compostella, 
which, say some, is the Campus 
Stelle, but aecording to others, 
who find no star in the tale, 
is the Campus Apostoli. Be 
that as it may, the Bishopric of 
Iria Flavia became the Bishop- 
ric of Santiago de Compostella. 
The first church was pulled 
down and a finer one put in 
its place. The second was 
ruined by Almansur Billah, 
the Hagib of the Caliph at 
Cérdoba. When Christianity 
rallied as the great Reconquest 
began, the third church—that 
romanesque cathedral which 
now stands, and is one of 
the glories of Christian archi- 
tecture— was built. In the 
twelfth century Pope Calixtus 
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II. revived the Archbishopric 
of Mérida which had _ been 
destroyed by the Moors, and 
gave it to Santiago. He was 
moved thereto by the stirring 
Bishop Diego Gelmirez, who 
aimed at nothing less than 
securing the Primacy of all 
Spain for his see, which pos- 
sessed the body of an apostle, 
This pretension so provoked 
the Archbishop of Toledo, Diego 
Jimenez de Rada, that he pro- 
nounced the whole story of 
the translation of St James 
to be an old wife’s tale. Some 
Papal diplomacy and devices 
of the face-saving order were 
needed to adjust the relations 
of the two. 

The pilgrimage began to 
become European in the tenth 
century, and reached its highest 
in the eleventh and twelfth. 
The Pilgrim Road was fixed. 
It would be more acourate, by 
the way, to use the plural. 
Mi Seiior Santiago, Monseig- 
neur Saint-Jacques, the “ good 
baron,” reached out his hands 
overseas to England and the 
North, and also over Southern 
and Central France. The sea- 
faring Pilgrims might come 
to Corunna or neighbouring 
ports. If they feared sea- 
sickness, and wished to see as 
little as possible of the Bay 
of Biscay, they would land at 
Bordeaux. Then they fell into 
the most westerly of the four 
French routes of Saint James. 
These four began respectively 
at Saint Martin de Tours, 
Ste. Madeleine de Vezelay, 
Notre Dame du Puy, and 
Arles. The first, second, and 
third joined at Ostabat in 
French Navarre. Then the 
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Pilgrims crossed the Pyrenees 
to Roncesvalles, and so by 
Pamplona to Puente la Reyna, 
the “ Queen’s Bridge” over the 
Agra, built for them by Dofia 
Mayor, wife of Sancho of 
Navarre. Those who started 
from Arles came by Toulouse 
to the pass above Canfrane, 
and then westward to Puente 
la Reyna. From thence the 
road ran. always westward to 
Santiago. There were thirteen 
halting - places between “the 
gate of Spain” above Ronces- 
valles and the shrine — Bis- 
carret, Pamplona, Estella, 
Najera, Burgos, Frdémista, 
Sahagun, Leon, Rabanel, Vil- 
lafranca del Vierzo, Tria- 
castela, Palas de Rey, San- 
tiago. For the Pilgrims who 
came afoot the resting-places 
were far more numerous. 

The pilgrimage was at its 
highest in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, not because 
it was then most frequented, 
but because it was most heroic, 
When the tenth ended Spain 
still the land of the 


was 
Moors. They held it up 
to the mountains of the 
north. Between 976 and 


1002 Mahomet ben Abdalla, 
surnamed Almansur Billah, . 
the victorious in Allah, had 
raged along the line, beating 
down the Christian kings and 
counts of Leon, Castile, Navarre, 
and the Marca Hispanica, 
the Spanish March, on the 
eastern Pyrenees. We who 
look back at him at a safe 
distance can see that Alman- 
sur was not really conquering. 
He was only commanding 


“acefas,” which were summer 
raids, carried out to destroy 
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crops, burn churches, and col- 
lect plunder. His holy wars 
were akin to desperate cavalry 
charges made to hold back 
an advancing enemy. But to 
the Christian world of those 
years he was a menace and 
a horror. It knew that he 
had penetrated to the shrine 
of Saint James, had desolated 
his church, and carried off the 
bells in triumph to Cérdova. 
It did not know how purely 
personal the power of this 
Mayor of the Palace was, nor 
understood that when he was 
gone the Caliphate began to 
fall into ruin. He had been 


a menace to Christianity, and 
when he was dead the Moslem 
remained. Who could be sure 
that another Almansur would 
not lead other Holy Wars, and 
even cross the Pyrenees? To 
take Spain out of the hands of 


the Mahometans was a duty and 
a@ measure of just self-defence. 
The Pope promoted the good 
work by urging princes and 
barons to cross the mountains 
and conquer. There was a 
little too much “real politik” 
in the Papal methods. Hilde- 
brand, when urging the Chris- 
tians forward, was careful to 
make it a condition that the 
land should be held for the 
chair of Peter —represented 
of course by the Pope. It 
was better, he thought, that 
it should remain as it was 
than that Christians should 
hold it to the peril of their 
souls. There was not much 
salvation to be obtained in 
this way. If the Crusades 
began in Spain, as we may 
fairly say they did, the glory 
of promoting them belongs to 
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the monks of Cluny, and to 
the Abbot Hugh the Vener- 
able. 

The order of Cluny took an 
early part in mission work in 
Spain. It organised the Pil- 
grimage, and raised the cult of 
Santiago—which might other- 
wise have been but one among 
many Spanish devotions — to 
European importance. After 
the death of Almansur, and the 
consequent disruption of the 
Caliphate, the Christian princes 
rallied. The leadership fell to 
the strong stock of the Kings 
of Navarre, who were probably 
Basques. The first Kings of 
Castile on one side, and of 
Aragon on the other, sprang 
from the Navarrese trunk. The 
monks of Cluny came to their 
aid, bringing with them those 
Burgundian prinees and knights 
who were the true beginners of 
the Crusades. A Burgundian 
princess, Constance, married 
Alfonso VI. of Castile. Bur- 
gundian princes founded dynas- 
ties. The pilgrim road was the 
Christian line of advance, and 
then it became the base from 
which Christianity advanced 
to the conquest of Toledo and 
the whole central tableland of 
Spain. Those heroes of romance 
who won kings’ daughters and 
kingdoms for themselves with 
the sword, had their historic 
originals in the champions who 
helped to deliver Spain,— in 
Henry of Burgundy, who mar- 
ried a natural daughter of 
Alfonso VI., and became the 
founder of the kingdom of 
Portugal, and Raymond of 
Bezangon, who married his 
legitimate daughter Urraca 
(i.e. Maria), and was the an- 
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cestor of later Castilian kings. 
Though the Christians of the 
north-west and of the Marca 
Hispanica used the name of 
Goth till the tenth century, 
the Gothic element had been 
long absorbed. The Teutonic 
leaders of the Reconquest, the 
blue-eyed men who brought 
the “blue blood” to Spain, 
were the Burgundians, Francs, 
and Normans of the eleventh 
and twelfth century crusades. 
Religion was not strictly nec- 
essary to instigate these ad- 
venturous spirits. It had little 
enough to do with the adven- 
tures of the sons of Tancred of 
Hauteville in southern Italy. 
But in Spain it dominated, be- 
cause the whole movement was 
so largely promoted and so 
carefully directed by the order 
of Cluny. 

When we see to what an 
extent the cult of St James was 
martial and crusading, “the 
holy romanee,” which turned 
“the peaceful fisherman of the 
lake of Gennesareth” into a 
leader of cavalry charges, be- 
comes, if not less “extravagant,” 
at any rate quite intelligible. 
Medieval men could express 
antiquity only in terms of 
themselves. To them there 
was no extravagance in the 
idea of a fighting Saint or 
Churchman. Nothing was to 
them more natural than that 
St James should appear on the 
battlefield of Clavijo to help 
the Christian king, Ramiro. 
The legend was unquestion- 
ably another product of the Pil- 
grimage, and the many-sided 
activity of the Cluniac monks. 
It is very much to be feared 
that so was the notorious “ Voto 
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de Santiago.” The “vow of 
St James” has a pious sug- 
gestion, but the plain meaning 
was of the earth earthy. The 
“voto” was nothing more 
romantic or mystical than a 
tax levied on pasture and agri- 
culture for the benefit of the 
see of Santiago. It was justi- 
fied on the ground that the 
historical but withal misty 
monarch, Ramiro, had imposed 
it in gratitude for the timely 
help given him at Clavijo by 
the apostle. Now, whether 
the tax was suggested by an 
existing legend or whether the 
legend was concocted to be a 
shoeing-horn for the tax, is a 
nice question. The eighteenth 
century had very definite views 
about the eraft of priests, and 
was in no doubt on the subject. 
We have been taught to take 
a more charitable view. So let 
us try to think that the ecclesi- 
astieal persons of the eleventh 
century, who forged sham letters 
for sham Popes, and wrote false 
chronicles, and who filled the 
“ Book of St James” with puffs 
of the ‘apostle’s healing powers, 
in the style of advertisements 
of quack medicines, were in- 
nocent and childlike beings who 
had not yet learnt by experi-- 
enee that honesty is the best 
policy. If they did calculate 
that though Truth is great and 
will prevail, her victory is often 
long delayed, their estimate of 
the case does credit to their 


sagacity. The “voto” and the 
gifts of the Pilgrims were an 
opulent source of revenue for 
centuries. 

The cult of St James pro- 
duced better things than the 
forged letters of dubious Popes. 
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It is for the learned to decide 
what measure of truth there 
may be in the ingenious 
hypothesis of M. Bédier as to 
the origin of the Chansons 
de Geste. To the literary 
critic it would appear to be 
neither here nor there. The 
poetical merit of the Chansons 
is quite independent of tLeir 
origin. They are what they 
are whether they are recen- 
sions of earlier chants, or wer) 
just fictions promoted by the 
guardians of shrines, and sung 
by “jongleurs” to an appre- 
ciative pilgrim public capable 
of distributing gifts to the 
bard. But to an _ unpre- 
occupied reader there is much 
probability in M. Bédier’s 
thesis that the Spanish legend 
of Charlemagne, of which the 
Roland is in merit the chief, 
but in size a small part, was 
a product of the Pilgrimage 
to Santiago. No contem- 
porary, no poet living in the 
next two generations, could 
have represented the Emperor 
as having spent years in Spain 
on a crusade. He came to 
Spain once, not as a crusader, 
but as the ally of an Arab 
enemy of the Emir Abdur 
Rahman I. He went out 
when his associate failed to 
keep touch, and his rearguard 
was cut up in Roncesvalles 
by the Basques. His Spanish 
adventure was a transient and 
insignificant episode in his 
reign. But that fact would 
weigh nothing in the esti- 
mate of a “maker” of the 
twelfth century who knew 
that the Emperor had once 
been in Spain, and who cared 
no more for historical accuracy 
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than the authors of the legend 
of Clavijo, or the pious forger 
of the letter of the unnumbered 
Pope Leo. He had his stories 
to tell, and some of them are 
pretty. M. Bédier quotes one 
which smacks rather of Sir 
Priest than of Sir Knight, but 
has a pleasant grace. The 
crusading French barons had 
camped near the shrine of 
Saint Fagon, and had planted 
their spears in the ground 
according to custom, blade 
uppermost. In the morning 
they found the spears had 
struck root, and some had 
blossomed. They cut them 
and marched against the 
Moors, who of course were 
at hand. All those whose 
spears had thrown out leaves 
earned the crown of martyr- 
dom. The roots remained and 
grew miraculously into the 
wood of Sahagun, which is 
Saint Fagon made Spanish. 
It is a variation of some 
merit on a widely - spread 
legend—and there was a wood 
at Sahagun. What better 
evidence do men need that 
the story is true—or that the 
bard took the hint? 

All the enemies of the Pil- 
grims were not Paynims. It 
was not for protection against 
the followers of Mahomet that 
the pious founder of the hospice 
of Saint Nicholas de Ortega 
founded his refuge in the 
Montes de Oca, to the east of 
Burgos. It was to shield them 
against the bandit and robber 
barons, who by day and by 
night murdered and pillaged 
the “seekers of St James.” 
The first recorded brotherhood, 
“Hermandad,” in Spanish 
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history was formed to protect 
the pilgrims against such 
enemies as these. The Her- 
mandades were to play a great 
part in Spain. They were 
leagues of the towns formed 
to control robber knights and 
barons. The purpose of the 
Hermandad was not wholly 
charitable. The pilgrims 
brought more to Spain than 
their prayers and their offer- 
ings. The masters and masons 
who began the building of the 
long line of fine romanesque 
churches at Sahagun, at 
Frémista, at Leon, at Santiago 
itself, at all the chief halting- 
places in short, came into 
Spain by the Pilgrim Road. 
The trader came also, and the 
artisan. To go as a poor 
pilgrim, and to stay as towns- 
man of some chartered Spanish 
town, was a way of escape 
from serfdom in France, and 
other countries too, The 
necessity for ‘“ peopling,” that 
is to say, garrisoning, frontier 
towns and towns gained from 
the Moors, led to an early 
and very vigorous develop- 
ment of municipal life in 
Spain. There was no way of 
providing a garrison except 
by giving franchises and 
tempting men to stay. In 
the twelfth century the Eng- 
lish were a recognised element 
in the population of Sahagun. 
And the process did not end 
in the early Middle Ages, In 
the seventeenth the Keepers of 
the Hospice at Burgos, which 
had been founded for the 
pilgrims by Alfonso VIIL, 
son-in-law of our Henry II, 
reported that they entertained 
hundreds of seekers of St 
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James coming in every year, 
but that they saw nobody 
going out. No statistician 
will ever tell us how many 
good Spaniards there are 
to-day whose ancestors came 
by the Pilgrim Road, but they 
cannot be few. 

The performance of the Pil- 
grimage was the preliminary 
to settlement for those who 
meant to remain, and of course 
it was the sole object of those 
who came for the good of their 
souls. The rich could pay 
their way. When perils from 
robbers had been escaped, or 
beaten off by the Pilgrims 
themselves or the archers of 
the Hermandad, or by the 
Knights of Santiago whose 
original function was the pro- 
tection of the road, there re- 
mained the danger of extor- 
tionate hosts and dishonest 
livery-stable-keepers. Against 
these sinners the Church 
thundered and kings threat- 
ened punishment. Tariffs were 
fixed by authority. The mule- 
owner who contracted to carry 
the pious travellers to the next 
stage, and then tried to extort 
more money by threatening to 
leave them stranded in the 
middle of the road, was subject: 
to fine for a first offence, and if 
that did not prove a deterrent, 
to public fustigation. For 
the poor there were free 
hospices. The accommodation 
was probably not luxurious for 
either, but they did not come 
for luxury. Yet, when we are 
tempted to think of the Middle 
Ages as times of stagnation, 
when men rarely wandered 
from their parish, it is useful 
to remember that great pilgrim 
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roads, which are now solitary, 
were then filled by poor as well 
as rich. The traveller who 
should take horse or mule at 
Irun now, and ride to Santiago, 
would find no fellow-traveller 
on the road. In many parts 
of his journey he would not 
even find a road. The small 
fragment of the old causeway, 
the “‘calzada,” which survives, 
shows that it was well paved 
with flat stones. To keep it in 
repair, to make and renew 
bridges, was the function of 
religious brotherhoods. It was 
for its purpose quite as good 
as the king’s highway — the 
“‘carretera’’—to-day, and vastly 
superior to the ordinary local 
“ camino.” 

For safety’s sake, and because 
they were marshalled by the 
officials of the Hermandad and 
the Knights of Santiago, the 
Pilgrims came in caravans. 
When they reached Ferreiros 
they began to raee for the 
Monte del Gozo—+z.e., Hill of 
Joy—which in Galician is 
Monxoy or Manxoy. The first 
to climb the hill and catch a 
glimpse of the cathedral towers 
was counted “King” of that 
caravan. When they came 
down from the hill they stopped 
to pray at the Hermitage of San 
Lorenzo, where they adored the 
Holy Body, not of the Apostle 
but of the saintly Lorenes (z.e., 
Lorrainer), of whom it was re- 
corded in chronicles quite as 
authentic as many others, that 
the Apostle had carried him 
on the croup of his white 
charger from the Pyrenees to 
this place in a single night. 
They washed in running water 
at the stream Lavamentula, 
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and being duly purified, ap- 
proached the city. They 
began their good works by 
giving alms to a swarm of 
beggars who issued to meet 
them. It appears that the 
beggats paid a tax for the 
right to beg. Of the money 
thus given in charity eight 
pounds of silver went to the 
‘**mense” or table-money of the . 
canons, and half a pound to 
the “maestreescuela” or Scol- 
asticus of the Cathedral. 

When once in the town the 
Pilgrim who had money in his 
purse could go to hisinn. For 
the poorer sort there were 
hospices tended by the Brother- 
hood of St James—a class of 
persons who had ecclesiastical 
immunities and were probably 
tonsured, but were neither 
seculars nor regulars, for they 
were married people. The 
licenses were issued to man 
and wife. We ought perhaps 
not to make too much of that. 
Galicia was precisely the part 
of Spain in which the Papal 
discipline was least regarded, 
and the celibacy of the clergy 
was least enforced. Not only 
were the clerics themselves 
doggedly recalcitrant, but the 
parishioners obstinately refused 
to accept an incumbent who 
was not provided with a “ bar- 
ragana,” since the Holy Father 
would not allow him to have a 
real wife. They did not think 
it was good for the peace of 
their own houses that the priest 
should live alone. And they 
said so in downright medieval 
phrase. 

The devotions of the Pil- 
grims began by a night spent 
theoretically in prayer, round 
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the presbytery in the cathedral. 
These vigils, one regrets to 
learn, were the scenes of some 
sad scandals. The worship- 
pers were posted by nations, 
and much rivalry glowed 
among them. Each nation, 
and each person in each nation, 
was piously intent on getting 
nearer than another to the 
sacred relics. Hence there 
arose much pushing and shov- 
ing, provocative of ‘“ profane 
oaths, cursing and swearing, 
to the derogation of God’s 
honour and the corruption of 
ood manners.” In the earn- 
est Middle Ages, strong feel- 
ing led swiftly to violent 
action. Pilgrim staves were 
used to break Pilgrim heads. 
The sanctity of the place was 
disgraced by free fights, clam- 
our in half the languages of 
Christendom ; women screamed, 
and men bellowed the impre- 
cations of the north and the 
blasphemy of the south. These 
scandals rose to such a pitch, 
that in 1207 Innocent IIL, at 
the request of the Archbishop 
Pedro de Mufiz, ordered, not 
as a hasty judge might sup- 
pose, that the vigils should 
cease, but that in future any 
priest could “reconcile” the 
Church whenever it had been 
defiled by a murderous affray, 
by scattering over it a little 
holy water mixed with wine 
and ashes. 

Hot from the fray the Pil- 
grims were summoned to very 
early mass in the cool dawn, 
by the bell of the Capilla 
Mayor. When mass had been 


sung the “Cardinal Mayor ”— 
that is to say, the chief of the 
canons who were cardinals— 
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read out the “indulgences” 
earned by the merits of the 
Pilgrims, and priests touched 
them with a rod—that is, 
gave them the symbolical peni- 
tential scourging which atoned. 
The next step was the offering 
of gifts in kind and money by 
the Pilgrims. Cloth, spices, 
jewels might be given as well 
as money. A large box fast- 
ened to a pillar on the Gospel 
side held the offerings for the 
building fund. A priest stood 
on it and touched each giver 
with a long rod as his offering 
was made. Because of care- 
lessness, or “the not entirely 
wholesome intentions ” of those 
in charge, scandals came by 
way of that box, and in 1250 
strict measures had to be taken 
to enforce the keeping of ac- 
counts by a cofferer. The 
inventories of gifts suggest 
the contents of a second-hand 
furniture shop. All seemingly 
was fish which came to the net 
of the “ good Baron” St James. 
Wax, incense, candles, were 
mingled with iron candlesticks 
and swords. When the gifts 
were made, the treasures of 
the cathedral, and notably the 
crown of St James, which hung 
from a chain so that Pilgrims 
could put it on their head, 
were shown. It is flattering 
to learn from William Way 
that the generosi angli, Eng- 
lish gentlemen, were allowed 
a pre-eminence over other Pil- 
grims in his time. But from 
of old “the noble German 
nation,” which included all the 
men of the north, were counted 
the most honourable of the 
Pilgrims; because they came 
from afar, and had gone 
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through much to reach the 
shrine. Their devotions duly 
performed, they “took act” in 
the form of a certificate issued 
by the “Cardinal Mayor.” 

The Pilgrims were now free 
to become tourists, to wander 
through the cloisters, to see 
the sights, and to purchase 
silver scallop-shells and other 
curios in the shops of the 
square called the Azabacherea 
—i.e., of the jet works. The 
scallop-shell, which was the 
drinking-cup, was common to 
all pilgrims, but now pecul- 
iarly the sign of a “seeker of 
St James.” The red sword 
cross of the Knights of Santi- 
‘ago is worn enamelled on a 
silver “venera” or scallop- 
shell. 

We cannot well suppose that 
the mere tourist was to be 
found among the pilgrims of 
the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. But when the heroic 
age was over, then a devotion 
to a shrine was a very con- 
venient excuse for a holiday. 
Antoine de la Salle, if, as the 
best authorities believe, he 
was the author of the grace- 
less ‘Quinze Joyes de Mar- 
iage,’ is illuminative on that 
point. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury when a lady must abso- 
lutely be gadding, it seems 
that she took a vow to go on 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame du 
Puy, in Auvergne, where she 
would be at the starting-point 
of one of the roads of St James. 
Her husband has no peace till 
he consents to let her go, and 
to find the necessary money. 
The lady would willingly leave 
him at home and go in joyous 
company of gossips. If he 
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prefers to see her on the way, 
he suffers. La Salle, who was 
himself a bachelor, and there- 
fore an impartial observer of 
the wiles and vapours of 
women, chuckles audibly over 
the good man’s sorrows. His 
wife punishes him well for 
making a bore of himself. 
Her stirrups are always either 
too long or too short, the horse 
is hard, and she feels ill. She 
is for ever dismounting and 
must be helped into the saddle 
again. Tired to death and 
more muddy than a dog, the 
henpecked man must run 
about to find food wherewith 
to tempt her queasy appetite, 
and she nauseates it when it 
is found. At Puy it is his 
function to shoulder a way 
for her through the mob of 
pilgrims at the shrine at the 
expense of much hustling for 
himself. It is also his duty to 
put his hand in his pocket for 
the corals, jet, enamels, and 
other jewels of a pious char- 
acter which she must have. 
When they are home it will be 
a fortnight before she settles 
down to housekeeping, so busy 
is she running about to dazzle 
all her gossips with the won- 
derful things she has seen. 
La Salle was an irreverent 
joker, but about the time that 
his imaginary lady was per- 
forming her pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame du Puy, a body 
of Spanish gentlemen held a 
“ Pass of arms” at the bridge 
of Orbigo to the west of Leon. 
There is extant a ‘Bell’s Life’ 
report drawn up by Pero 
Rodriguez Delena, notary to 
King John II. of Castile. It 
is a document of some signifi- 
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cance for the court chivalry 
of the fifteenth century, and 
it is an illustration of the 
pilgrim life when pilgrimage 
was declined from its early 
austerity. Tournaments were 
condemned by the Church, and 
those who died in them were 
not to be buried in consecrated 
ground. Yet this “Pass of 
Honour” was held by Suero 
de Quifiones and his friends 
in the name of God, the Virgin, 
and St James, on the Pilgrim 
Road, because they were sure 
of finding gentlemen on their 
way to the shrine to take up 
their challenge. Ladies who 
passed were summoned to give 
a glove in pledge that they 
would find a champion to re- 
deem it. The Pass of Honour 
was a famous sporting event 
of the year in which it was 
held, 1434; and the chronicle 
is worthy to be studied, if only 
in order to learn how very 
little the real thing was like 
the pass of arms at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. Two ladies were 
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summoned to surrender a glove 
—Dojia Ines Alvarez de 
Biezma and Dojia Mencia 
Tellez, The second, who had 
two young ladies of her family 
with her, would have none of 
these follies—filling the girls’ 
heads with nonsense, But the 
due courses were run for Dame 
Agnes of Biezma, not by her 
husband, but by a gentleman 
who volunteered. Did the 
husband like it? or was it to 
be written of him that “vivra 
languissant toujours et finera 
misérablement ses jours” with 
the poor men of the ‘Quinze 
Joyes de Mariage’? 

It was a long way from the 
knights who planted their 
spears at Sahagun, and were 
graced with the crown of 
martyrdom, to Suero de 
Quifiones and his _ brother 
sportsmen of 1434. Pilgrim- 
age had lost its dignity, and 
the day was at hand when 
Erasmus was to write the 
Peregrinatio Religionis Erga. 

Davip HANNAY. 











NICKY-NAN, 


RESERVIST. 


BY “Q.” 


CHAPTER I.—HOW THE CHILDREN PLAYED. 


WHEN news of the War 
first came to Polpier, Nicholas 
Nanjivell (commonly known as 
Nicky-Nan) paid small atten- 
tion to it, being preoccupied 
with his own affairs. 

Indeed, for some days the 
children knew more about it 
than he, being tragically con- 
cerned in it—poor mites !— 
though they took it gaily 
enough. For Polpier lives by 
the fishery, and of the fisher- 
men a large number—some 
scores—had passed through 
the Navy and now belonged 
to the Reserve. These good 
fellows had the haziest notion 
of what newspapers meant 
by the Balance of Power in 
Europe, nor perhaps could any 
one of them have explained 
why, when Austria declared 
war on Servia, Germany should 
be taking a hand. But they 
had learnt enough on the lower 
deck to forebode that, when 
Germany took a hand, the 
British Navy would pretty 
soon be clearing for action. 
Consequently all through the 
last week of July, when the 
word “Germany” began to 
be printed in large type in 
Press headlines, the drifters 
putting out nightly on the 
watch for the pilchard har- 
vest carried each a copy of 
The Western Morning News or 


The Western Daily Mercury to 
be read aloud, discussed, ex- 
pounded under the cuddy lamp 
in the long hours between 
shooting the nets and hauling 
them. 


“ When the corn is in the shock, 
Then the fish is on the rock.” 


A very little of the corn 
had been shocked as yet; but 
the fields, right down to the 
cliffs’ edge, stood ripe for 
abundant harvest. I doubt, 
indeed, if in our time they 
have ever smiled a fairer 
promise of reward for hus- 
bandry than during this last 


fortnight of July 1914, when 
the crews, running back with 
the southerly breeze for Pol- 
pier, would note how the crop 
stood yellower in to-day’s than 


in yesterday’s sunrise, and 
speculate when Farmer This 
or Farmer That meant to start 
reaping. As for the fish, the 
boats had made small catches 
—dips among the straggling 
advance-guards of the great 
armies of pilchards surely 
drawing in from the Atlantic. 
“°Tis early days yet, hows’ever 
—time enough, my sons — 
plenty time,” promised Un’ 
Benny Rowett, patriarch of 
the fishing - fleet and local 
preacher on Sundays. Some 
of the younger men grumbled 
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that “there was no tellin’: 
the season had been tricky 
from the start.” The spider- 
crabs—that are the curse of 
inshore trammels—had lingered 
for a good three weeks past 
the date when by all rights 
they were due to sheer off. 
Then a host of spur-dogs had 
invaded the whiting- grounds, 
preying so gluttonously on the 
hooked fish that, haul in as 
you might, three times out 
of four the line brought up 
nothing but a head—all the 
rest bitten off and swallowed. 
“No salmon moving, over to 
Troy. The sean-boats there 
hadn’t even troubled to take 
out a licence, As for lobsters, 
they were becomin’ a winter 
fish, somehow, and up the 
harbours you started catchin’ 
‘em at Christmas and lost ’em 
by Eastertide,” while the or- 
dinary crabbing- grounds ap- 
peared to be clean bewitched. 
One theorist loudly called 
for a massacre of sea - birds, 
especially shags and gannets. 
Others (and these were the 
majority) demanded protection 
from steam trawlers, which 
they accused of scraping the 
sea- bottom, to the wholesale 
sacrifice of immature fish—sole 
and plaice, brill and turbot. 
“Now look ’ee here, my 
sons,” said Un’ Benny Rowett, 
“if I was you, Id cry to 
the Lord a little more an’ to 
County Council a little less. 
What’s the full size ye reckon 
a school o’ pilchards now— 
one o’ the big uns? Scores 
an’ scores 0’ square miles, all 
movin’ in a mass, an’ solid 
a’most as sardines in a tin; 
and, as I’ve heard th’ old 
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Doctor used to tell, every 
female capable o’ spawnin’ up 
to two million. ... No; your 
mind can’t seize it. But ye 
might be fitted to grasp that 
if th’ Almighty hadn’ ordained 
other fish an’ birds as well as 
us men to prey upon ’em, in 
five years’ time no boat ’d be 
able to sail th’ Atlantic; in 
ten years ye could walk over 
from Polpier to Newfoundland 
stankin’ ’pon rotten pilchards 
all the way. Don’t reckon 
yourselves wiser than Natur’, 
my billies. .. . As for steam 
trawlin’, simmee, I han’t heard 
so much open grievin’ over it 
since Government started loans 
for motors. Come to think— 
hey !—there ben’t no such tear- 
in’ difference between motors 
an’ steam—not on principle. 
And as for reggilations, I’ve 
a doo respect for County 
Council till it sets up to reg- 
gilate Providence, when I falls 
back on th’ Lord’s text to 
Noey that, boy an’ man, I’ve 
never known fail. While th’ 
earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest shall not cease. And 
again,” continued Un’ Benny 
Rowett, “Behold, I say unto 
you, Lift wp your eyes and look 
on the fields, for they are ripe: 
already to harvest.” 

If pressed in argument he 
would entrench himself behind 
the wonderful plenty of john- 
dorys: “Which,” he would 
say, “is the mysteriousest fish 
in the sea and the holiest. 
Take a john-dory or two, and 
the pilchards be never far be- 
hind. ’Tis well beknown as 
the fish St Peter took when 
Our Lord told ’en to cast a 
hook, an’ be shot if he didn’ 
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come to hook with a piece o’ 
silver in his mouth! You can 
see Peter’s thumb-mark upon 
him to this day: and, if you 
ask me, he’s better eatin’ than 
a sole, let alone you can carve 
en with a spoon—though im- 
proved if stuffed, with a shred- 
din’ o’ mint. Iss, baked 0’ 
course. . . . Afore August is 
out—mark my words—the pil- 
chards ’Il be here.” 

“But shall we be here to 
take ’°em?” 

It was a dark, good-looking, 
serious youth who put the 
question: and all the men 
at the end of the quay turned 
to stare at him! (For this 
happened on the evening of 
Saturday, the 25th — St 
James's Day,—and when all 
the boats were laid up for the 
week-end.) 

The men turned to young 
Seth Minards because, as a 


rule, he had a wonderful gift 


of silence. He was known to 
be something of a scholar, and 
religious too: but his religion 
did not declare itself out- 
wardly, save perhaps in a 
constant gentleness of manner. 
The essence of it lay in spirit- 
ual withdrawal, the man re- 
tiring into his own heart, so 
to speak, and finding there a 
Friend with whom to hold 
sweet and habitual counsel. 
By consequence, young Seth 
Minards spoke rarely, but with 
more than a double weight. 

“What mean ye, my son?” 
demanded Un’ Benny. “Tell 
us—you that don’t speak, as a 
rule, out of your turn.” 

“T think,” answered Seth 
Minards slowly, “there is 
going to be War for certain— 
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a great War—and in a few 
days.” 


Three days later the post- 
mistress, Mrs Pengelly (who 
kept a general shop), put out 
two newspaper placards which 
set all the children at the 
Council Schools, up the valley, 
playing at a game they called 
“English and Germans ”—an 
adaptation of the old “ Pris- 
oners’ Base.” No one wanted 
to be a German: but, seeing 
that you cannot well conduct 
warfare without an enemy, 
the weaker boys represented 
the Teutonic cause under com- 
pulsion, and afterwards joined 
in the cheers when it was 
vanquished. 

The Schools broke up on 
the last day of July; and 
the contest next day became 
a naval one, among the row- 
boats lying inside the pier. 
This was ten times better fun, 
for a good half of the boys 
meant to enter the Navy when 
they grew up. They knew 
what it meant, too. The great 
battleships from Plymouth ran 
their speed-trials off Polpier: 
the eastward mile-mark stood 
on the Peak, right over the 
little haven; and the smallest 
child has learnt to tell a Dread- 
nought in the offing, or discern 
the difference between a first- 
class and a second-class cruiser. 
The older boys knew most of 
the ships by name. 

Throughout Saturday the 
children were—as their mothers 
agreed —“fair out of hand.” 
But this may have been be- 
cause the mothers themselves 
were gossiping whilst their 
men slumbered. All Polpier 
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women—even the laziest—knit 
while they talk: and from nine 
o’clock onwards the alley-ways 
that pass for streets were filled 
with women knitting hard and 
talking at the top of their 
voices. The men and the cats 
dozed. 

Down by the boats, up to 
noon, the boys had things all 
their own way, vying in feats 
of valour. But soon after the 
dinner-hour the girls asserted 
themselves by starting an Am- 
bulance Corps, and with details 
so realistic that not a few of 
the male combatants hauled 
out of battle on pretence of 
wounds and in search of better 
fun. 


Nicholas Nanjivell, “moon- 
ing” by the bridge three paces 
from his door, sharpening his 
jack-knife upon a soft parapet- 
stone that was reported to 
bring cutlery to an incompar- 
able edge and had paid for 
its reputation, being half worn 
away — Nicholas Nanjivell, 
leaning his weight on the 
parapet, to ease the pain in 
his leg — Nicholas Nanjivell, 
gloomily contemplating its 
edge and wishing he could 
plunge it into the heart of a 
man who stood behind a coun- 
ter behind a door which stood 
in view beyond the bridge-end 
—Nicholas Nanjivell, nursing 
his own injury to the exclusion 
of any that might threaten 
Europe,—glanced up and be- 
held his neighbour Penhali- 
gon’s children, Young Bert 
and ’Beida (Zabeida), approach 
by the street from the quay 
bearing between them a 
stretcher, composed of two 
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broken paddles and part of 
an old fishing-net, and on the 
stretcher, covered by a tat- 
tered pilot-jack, a small form 
—their brother ’Biades (Alci- 
biades), aged four. It gave 
him a scare. 

“Lor sake!” said he, hastily’ 
shutting and pocketing his 
knife. “‘What you got there?” 

“’Biades,” answered ’Beida, 
with a tragical face. 

“ Han’t I heard your mother 
warn ’ee a score o times, 
against lettin’ that cheeld 
play loose on the quay! .. . 
What’s happened to ’en? 
Broke his tender neck, I 
shouldn’ wonder. . . . Here, 
let me have a look “ 

“Broke his tender fiddle- 
stick!” ’Beida retorted. “ He’s 


bleedin’ for his country, is 
’Biades, if you really want to 
know; and if you was help- 
ful you'd lend us that knife 


o’ yours.” 

“What for, missy?” 

“Why, to take off the in- 
jured limb. Bert’s knife’s no 
good, since the fore-part o’ the 
week when he broke the blade 
prizin’ up limpets an’ never 
guessing how soon this war’d 
be upon us.” 

“TI did,” maintained Bert. 
“T was gettin’ in food sup- 
plies.” 

“If I was you, my dears, 
I’d leave such unholy games 
alone,” Nicky - Nan advised 
them. “No, and I'll not lend 
‘ee my knife, neither. You 
don’t know what war is, chil- 
dren: an’ please God you 
never will. War’s not declared 
yet—not by England, anyway. 
Don’t ’ee go seekin’ it out 
until it seeks you.” 








670 
“But ‘tis comin’,” *Beida 
- persisted. ‘Father was talk- 


in’ with Mother last night— 
he didn’ go out with the boats: 
and Bert and I both heard 
him say —didn’ we, Bert? — 
twas safe as to-morrow’s 
sun. The way we heard was 
that Mother’d forgot to order 
us to bed; which hasn’t hap- 
pened not since Coronation 
Night an’ the bonfire. When 
she came up to blow out the 
light she’d been cryin’... . 
That’s because Father ‘ll have 
to fight, o’ course.’ 

“T wish they’d put it off till 
I was a man,” said Bert 
stoutly. 

At this point the wounded 
hero behaved as he always did 
on discovering life duller than 
his hopes. He let out a piere- 
ing yell and cried that he 
wanted his tea. “Beida dropped 
her end of the ambulance, seized 
him as he slid to the ground, 
shook him, and told him to 
behave. 

“You can’t have your ‘tea 
for another hour: and what’s 
more, if you're not careful 
there won’t be no amputation 
till afterwards, when Mother's 
not lookin’ an’ we can get a 
knife off the table. You bad 
boy!” 

’*Biades howled afresh. 

“Tf you don’t stop it,”—Bert 
took a hand in threatening,— 
“you won't get cut open till 
Monday ; because ‘tis Sunday 
to-morrow. And by that time 
you'll be festerin’, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

“And mortification will 
have set in,” promised his 
sister. ‘‘When that happens, 


you may turn up your toes. 
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An’ ’tis only a question be- 
tween oak an’ elnum.” 

"Biades ceased yelling as 
abruptly as he had started. 
“What's ‘fester’?” he de- 
manded. 

“You'll know fast enough, 
when you find yourself one 
solid scab,” began Bert. But 
Nicky-Nan interrupted. 

“There, there, children! Run 
along an’ don’t ’ee play at 
trouble. There’s misery enough, 
the Lord knows——” He broke 
off on a twinge of pain, and 
stared down-stream at the 
congregated masts in the little 
harbour, 

Polpier lies in a gorge so 
steep and deep that though it 
faces but a little east of south, 
all its western flank lay already 
in deep shadow. The sunlight 
slanting over the ridge touched 
the tops of the masts, half a 
dozen of which had trucks with 
a touch of gilt, while a couple 
wore the additional bravery of 
a vane. On these it flashed, 
and passed on to bathe the line 
of eottages along the eastern 
shore, with the coastguard hut 
that stood separate beyond 
them on the round of the cliff- 
track—all in one quiet golden 
glow. War? Who could think 
of war? ... Nicky-Nan at 
any rate let the thought of it 
slip into the sea of his private 
trouble. It was as though he 
had hauled up some other 
man’s “sinker” and, discover- 
ing his mistake, let it drop 
back plumb. 

While he stared, the children 
had stolen away. 

Yet he loitered there staring, 
in the hush of the warm after- 
noon, lifting his eyes a little 
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towards the familiar outline of 
the hills that almost over- 
lapped, closing out sight of 
the sea. A verse ran in his 
head—“ I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills from whence com- 
eth my help. . . .” 

The slamming of a door at 
the street-corner beyond the 
bridge recalled him to the 
world of action. 

On the doorstep of the local 
Bank—turning key in lock as 
he left the premises—stood a 
man respectably dressed and 
large of build. It was Mr 
Amphlett, the Bank-Manager. 
Nicky-Nan thrust his hands in 
his trouser-pockets and limped 
towards him. 

“If you please, sir-——’ 

Mr Amphlett faced about, 
displaying a broad white waist- 
coat and a ponderous gold 
watch-chain. 

“Ah! Nanjivell?” 

“Tf you please, sir 
Nicky-Nan, now balanced on 
his sound leg, withdrew a hand 
from his pocket and touched 
his cap. “I’ve been waitin’ 
your convenience,” 

“Busy times,” said Mr Am- 
phlett. “This Moratorium, 
you know. The War makes 
itself felt even in this little 
place,” 

If Nicky-Nan had known 
the meaning of the word, it 
might have given him an open- 
ing. But he did not, and so 
he stood dumb. 

“You have come to say, I 
hope,” hazarded Mr Amphlett 
after a pause, “that you don’t 
intend to give me any more 
trouble? . . . You’ve given me 
enough, you know. An Hiject- 
ment Order. ... Still—if, at 


’ 
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the last, you’ve made up your 
mind to behave x4 

“There’s no other house, sir. 
If there was, and you’d let it 
to me m 

“‘That’s likely, hey? In the 
present scandalous laxity of 
the law towards tenants, you’ve 
cost me a matter of pounds— 
not to mention six months’ de- 
lay, which means money lost— 
to eject you. You, that owe me 
six pounds rent! It’s likely 
I'd let you another house— 
even if I had one!” 

“Even if you had the will, 
*twouldn’ be right and I know 
it. Six young men, as I know, 
waitin’ to marry and unable, 
because the visitors (damn ’em) 
snap up cottage after cottage 
for summer residences an’ll pay 
you fancy prices; whereas you 
won't build for the likes o’ we.” 

“Your six young men—if six 
there be—” said Mr Amphlett, 
‘‘ will be best employed for some 
time to come in fighting for 
their country. It don’t pay to 
build cottages, I tell you.” 

Nicky-Nan’s right hand 
gripped the knife in his pocket. 
But he answered wearily— 

“Well, anyways, sir, I don’t 
ask to interfere with them : but 
only to bide under my own. 
shelter.” 

“Owing me six pounds 
arrears, and piling up more? 
And after driving me to legal 
proceedings? Look here, Nan- 
jivell. You are fumbling some- 
thing in your pocket. Is 
it the six pounds you owe 
me?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T thought not. And if it 
were, I should still demand the 
costs I’ve been put to. If you 
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bring me the total on Mon- 
day— But you know very 
well you cannot.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then,” said Mr Amphlett, 
“we waste time. I have been 
worried enough, these last few 
days, with more serious busi- 
ness than yours. In the times 
now upon us a many folk are 
bound to go to the wall; and 
the improvident will go first, 
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as is only right. Enough said, 
my man!” 

Nicky-Nan fumbled with the 
knife in his pocket, but let Mr 
Amphlett pass. 

Then he limped back to the 
house that would be his until 
Monday and closed the door. 
Beyond the frail partition 
which boarded him off from 
the Penhaligon family he could 
hear the children merry at tea. 


CHAPTER II.—CALL TO ARMS. 


NESCIO QUA NATALE SOLUM DULCEDINE CUNCTOS 
DUCIT ET IMMEMORES NON SINIT ESSE SUI 


—The old Doctor (to whom we 
have made allusion) had been 
moved to write an account of 
his native place, and had con- 
trived to get it published by 
subscription in a thin octavo 
volume of 232 pages, measur- 
ing 9x54 inches. Copies are 
rare, but may yet be picked up 
on secondhand bookstalls for 
six or seven shillings. 

From this ‘History of Pol- 
pier’ I must quote—being un- 
able to better it—his descrip- 
tion of the little town. [He 
ever insisted on calling it a 
town, not a village, although 
it contained less than fourteen 
hundred inhabitants. | 


“Tf the map of the coast of Corn- 
wall be examined, on the south- 
east, between the estuaries of the 
two rivers that divide the Hundred 
of West from the Hundred of East 
and the Hundred of Powder, will 
be noticed an indentation of the 
littoral line, in which cleft lies the 
little town of Polpier. Tall hills, 
abrupt and rugge , Shut in a deep 
and tortuous valley, formed by the 
meeting of smaller coombs ; houses 
which seem dropped rather than 





built, crowd the valley and its 
rocky ledges; a rapid rivulet 
dances in and out among the 
dwellings, till its voice is lost in 
the waters of a tidal haven 
thronged with fishing boats and 
= by its peak of serried 
rock.’ 


The Doctor after this first 
modest mention of “a rivulet” 
invariably writes of it as “the 
river,’ and by no other name 
does Polpier speak of it to this 
day. On the lower or seaward 
side of the bridge-end, where 
the channel measures some 
three yards across, the flank 
of his house leaned over the 
rushing water, to the sound 
of which he slept at night. 
Across the stream the house 
of his neighbour Mr Barrabell 
leaned forward at a more pro- 
nounced angle, so that the 
two, had they been so minded, 
might have shaken hands be- 
tween their bedroom windows 
before retiring to rest. Tradi- 
tion reports this Mr Barrabell 
(though an accountant for 
most of the privateering com- 
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panies in Polpier) to have been 
a timorous man: and that 
once the Doctor, returning 
home in the small hours from 
a midwifery case, found his 
neighbour and his neighbour’s 
wife hiding together under his 
bed-clothes. Upon an alarm 
that Bonaparte was in the 
town, they had bridged the 
stream with a ladder to the 
Doctor’s open window and 
clambered across in_ their 
night-clothes. It is reported 
also that, on the transit, Mrs 
Barrabell was heard to say, 
“Go forward, Theophilus! 
Th’ old Doctor knows all about 
me, if he don’t about you. 
You can trust en to the ends 
of the world.” “That’s right 
enough, ma’am,” said the 
Doctor in his great way ; “but 
you appear to have gone a 
bit further.” A variant of 
the story has it that Mrs 
Barrabell was found beneath 
the bed, and her spouse alone 
between the bed-clothes, into 
which he had plunged with an 
exhortation, “Look after your- 
self, darling!” “ And what do 
you think Theophilus found 
under that magnificent man’s 
bed?” she asked her neigh- 
bours nextday. “ Why, naught 
but a cocked hat in a japanned 
case; no trace of alarm, and 
yet ready there against any 
emergency.” 

The Doctor (I should say) 
had held a commission—wore 
a Major’s uniform—in the local 
Artillery Volunteers during 
those days of the Napoleonic 
peril. They passed, and he 
survived to die in times of 
peace, leaving (as has been 
told) a local history for his 
VOL. CXCVI.—NO. MCLXXXIX. 
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memorial. A tablet to his 
memory records that “In 


all his life he never had a 
lawsuit. Reader, take warning 
and strive to be so good a 
man,” 


. In his childhood Nicky-Nan 
had listened to many a legend 
of the old Doctor, whose 
memory haunted every street 
and by-lane and even attained 
to something like apotheosis 
in the talk of the older in- 
habitants. They told what an 
eye he had, as a naturalist, 
for any uncommon fish in the 
maunds ; how he taught them 
to be observant, alert for any 
strange catch, and to bring it 
home alive, if possible; and 
how he was never so happy as 
when seated on a bollard near 
the quay-head with a drawing- 
board on his knee busy—for he 
was a wonder with pencil and 
brush — transferring to paper 
the correct dimensions of a 
specimen and its perishable 
exquisite colours; working 
rapidly while he listened to 
the account of its capture, and 
maybe pausing now and again 
to pencil a note on the margin 
of the portrait. They told, 
too, of his ways—how for a 
whole month he came forth 
from his front door in a crouch- 
ing posture, almost on all-fours, 
so as not to disturb the work 
of a diadem spider that had 
chosen to build its web across 
the porch; of his professional 
skill, that ‘‘ trust yourself to th’ 
old Doctor, and he’d see you 
came to a natral end of.some 
sort, and in no haste, neither ” ; 
of his habit of dress, that 
(when not in martial uniform) 
3A 
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he wore a black suit with 
knee-breeches, silk stockings, 
and silver shoe-buckles ; of his 
kindness of heart, that in the 
Notes of Periodic Phenomena, 
which he regularly kept, he 
always recorded a midnight 
gale towards the close of 
August, to account for the 
mysterious depletion of his 
apple-crop. 


But the old Doctor had gone 
to his fathers long ago, and 
the old house, divided into two 
tenements—with access by one 
porch and front passage—had 
been occupied for twenty years 
past by. Nicky-Nan and (for 
eight or nine) by the Pen- 
haligon family. Nicky-Nan’s 
cantle overhung the river, and 
comprised a kitchen and scul- 
lery on the ground-floor, with 
a fairly large bedroom above it. 
The old Doctor’s own bedreom 
it had been, and was remark- 
able for an open fireplace with 
two large recessed cupboards 
let into a wall, which meas- 
ured a good four feet in depth 
beyond the chimney - breast. 
This bedchamber overhung the 
lower room somewhat; and 
once, in cleaning out the cup- 
boards, Nicky-Nan had dis- 
covered in the right-hand one 
that one or two boards of the 
flooring were loose. Lifting 
one he had peered into a sort 
of lazarette deep down in the 
wall, and had lowered a candle, 
the flame of which, catching 
hold of a heap of dried cobweb, 
had singed his eyebrows and 
for a moment threatened to set 
the house on fire. It had given 
him a scare, and he never ven- 
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tured to carry his exploration 
further. 

His curiosity was the less 
provoked because at least a 
score of the old houses in Pol- 
pier have similar recesses, con- 
structed (it is said) as hiding- 
places from the press-gang or 
for smugglers hotly pursued by 
the dragoons. 

The Penhaligon family in- 
habited the side of the house 
that faced the street, and their 
large living-room was chiefly 
remarkable for the beams sup- 
porting the floor aboveit. They 
had all been sawn lengthwise 
out of a single oak-tree, and 
the outer edges of some left 
untrimmed. From a nail in 
the midmost beam hung a 
small rusty key, around which 
the spiders wove webs and the 
children many romantic specu- 
lations: for the story went 
that a brother of the old 
Doctor’s — the scapegrace of 
the family—had hung it (the 
key of his quadrant) there, 
with strong injunctions that no 
one should take it down until 
he returned—which he never 
did. So Mrs Penhaligon’s 
feather - brush always spared 
this one spot in the room, 
every other inch of which she 
kept scrupulously dusted. She 
would not for worlds have ex- 
changed sides with Nicky-Nan, 
though his was by far the best 
bedroom (and far too good for 
a bachelor man), because from 
her windows she could watch 
whatever crossed the bridge— 
folks going to church, and 
funerals. But the children 
envied Nicky- Nan, because 
from his bedroom window you 
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could — when he was good- 
natured and allowed you—drop 
a line into the brawling river. 
Of course there were no real 
fish to be caught, but with a 
cunning cast and some luck 
you might hook up a tin can 
or an old boot. 

Now Nicky-Nan was natur- 
ally fond of children, as by 
nature he had been designed 
for a family man; and children 
gave him their confidence with- 
out knowing why. But in his 
early manhood a girl had jilted 
him, which turned him against 
women : later, in the Navy, the 
death of a friend and mess- 
mate, to whom he had trans- 
ferred all the loyalty of his 
heart, set him questioning 
many things in a silent way. 
He had never been able to 
dissipate affection or friend- 
ship: and his feelings when 
hurt, being sensitive as the 
horns of a snail, withdrew 
themselves as swiftly into a 
shell and hid there as obstin- 
ately : by consequence of which 
he earned (without deserving) 
a name not often entered upen 
the discharge -sheets of the 
Royal Navy. But there it 
stood on his, in black upon 
white— “A capable seaman. 
Morose.” 

He had earried this char- 
acter, with his discharge-sheet, 
back to Polpier, where his old 
friends and neighbours—who 
had known him as a brisk up- 
standing lad, sociable enough, 
though maybe a trifle shy— 
edged away from the taciturn 
man who returned to them, 
Nor did it help his popularity 
that he attended neither church 
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nor chapel: for Polpier is a 
deeply religious place, in its 
fashion. 

Some of the women-folk— 
notably Mrs Polsue, the widow- 
woman, and Cherry (Charity) 
Oliver, a bitter spinster—spoke 
to the Wesleyan Minister about 
this. 

The Minister listened to 
them politely. He was the 
gentlest of little men and had 
a club-foot. Mrs Polsue and 
Miss Oliver (who detested one 
another) agreed that it would 
be a day of grace when his 
term among them expired and 
he was ‘‘planned” for some 
other place where Christianity 
did not matter as it did in 
Polpier. They gave various 
reasons for this: but their real 
reason (had they lived in a 
Palace of Truth) was that the 
Rev. Mark Hambly never spoke 
evil of any one, nor listened 
to gossip, save with a loose 
attention. 

“The man has a wandering 
mind!” declared Miss Oliver. 
“Tt don’t seem able to fix it- 
self. If you'll believe me, when 
I told him about Bestwether- 
ick’s daughter and how she’d 
got herself into trouble at last, 
all he could say was, ‘ Yes, yes, 
poor thing !’—and invite me to 
kneel down an’ pray she might 
ceme safely through it!” 

“You surely weren’t so weak 
as to do it?” said Mrs Polsue, 
scandalised. 

“Me?” exclaimed Cherry. 
“Pray for that baggage? To 
start with, I’d be afeard the 
Lord ’d visit it on me... 
An’ then it came out he'd 
known the whole affair for 
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more than two months. 
girl had been to him.” 

“And he never told?... 
I tell you what, Cherry Oliver, 
it’s my belief that man would 
set up a confessional, if he 
could.” 

“Don’t ’ee tell up such 
things, Mary-Martha Polsue, or 
I'll go an’ drown myself!” 

“ And why not ?—he bein’ so 
thick with Parson Steele, that 
sticks up ‘High Mass’ ’pon his 
church door and is well known 
to be hand-in-glove with the 
Pope. I tell you I saw the 
pair meet this very Wednesday 
down by the bridge as I 
happened to be lookin’ out 
waitin’ to scold the milk-boy: 
and they shook hands and 
stood for up- three - minutes 
colloguin’ together.” 

When these two ladies joined 
forces to attack Mr Hambly on 
the subject of Nicky - Nan’s 
atheism, presumed upon his 
neglect to attend public wor- 
ship, the Minister’s lack of 
interest became fairly exasper- 
ating. He arose and opened 
the window. 

“ Astonishing plague of house- 
flies we are suffering from this 
year,” he observed. “You 
have noticed it, doubtless? .. . 
Yes, yes—about Nanjulian.. . 
it is so good of you to feel 
concerned. I will talk it over 
with the Vicar.” 

“God forbid!” Mrs Polsue 
ejaculated. 

“One uses up fly - papers 
almost faster than Mrs Pen- 
gelly can supply them,” con- 
tinued the Minister. ‘And, 
moreover, she will sell me but 
two or three at a time, alleg- 
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ing that she requires all her 
stock for her own shop. I fell 
back last week upon treacle, 
Beer, in small glass jars, is also 
recommended. I trust that if 
you ladies see me issuing from 
the Three Pilchards to-morrow 
with a jug of beer, you will 
make it your business to pro- 
tect my character. The pur- 
chase will not escape your 
knowledge, I feel sure... . 
But we were talking of Nan- 
julian. I have some reason to 
believe that he is a God-fearing 
—even a devout man—though 
his religion does not take a—er 
—congregational turn.” 

“H’mph!” Miss 
sniffed. 

“The amount of disease dis- 
seminated by house-flies is, I 
am told, incalculable,” pursued 
Mr Hambly. “ Yes—as I was 
saying, or about to say—it’s a 
pity that, in a small town like 
Polpier, two ministers of re- 
ligion cannot between them 
keep a general shop to suit 
all tastes, like Mrs Pengelly.” 
Mr Hambly’s voice dropped as 
he wound up. “Ah, if—like 
Mrs Pengelly—we kept bull’s- 
eyes for the children!” 

“And for another year we 
have to sit under a man like 
that!” said Mrs Polsue to Miss 
Oliver on their way homeward. 


Oliver 


Nicky-Nan had one thing in 


his favour. He came of an old 
Polpier stock. It had deeayed, 
to be sure, and woefully come 
down in the world: but the 
town, though its tongue may 
wag, has ever a soft heart 
towards its own. And the 
Nanjulians had been of good 
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“haveage” (lineage) in their 
time. They had counted in 
the family a real Admiral, of 
whom Nicky-Nan had inherited 
a portrait in oil-colours. It 
hung in the parlour-kitchen 
underneath his bedroom, be- 
tween two marine paintings of 
Vesuvius erupting by day and 
Vesuvius erupting by night: 
and the Penhaligon children 
stood in terrible awe of it 
because the eyes followed you 
all round the room, no matter 
what corner you took. 

In neighbourliness, then, and 
for the sake of his haveage, 
Nicky-Nan’s first welcome home 
had been kindly enough. His 
savings were few, but they 
bought him a small share in 
a fishing-boat, besides enabling 
him to rent the tenement in 
the Doctor’s House, and to 
make it habitable with a few 
sticks of furniture. Also he 
rented a potato-pateh, beyond 
the coastguard’s hut, around 
the eastward cliff, and tilled 
it assiduously. Being a man 
who could do with a very little 
sleep, he would often be found 
hard at work there by nine 
in the morning, after a long 
night’s fishing. 

Thus, though always on the 
edge of poverty, he had man- 
aged his affairs —until four 
years ago, when the trouble 
began with his leg. 

At first he paid little heed 
to it, since it gave him no pain 
and little more than s passing 
discomfort. It started, in fact, 
as asmall hard cyst low down 
at the back of the right thigh, 
incommoding him when he bent 
his knee. He called it “a nut 
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in the flesh,” and tried once or 
twice to get rid of it by squeez- 
ing it between fingers and 
thumb. It did not yield to 
this treatment. 

He could not fix, within a 
month or so, the date when it 
began to hurt him. But it 
had been hurting him, off and 
on, for some weeks when one 
night, tacking out towards 
the fishing-grounds against a 
stiffish southerly breeze, as he 
ran forward to tend the fore- 
sheet his leg gave way under 
him as if it had been stabbed, 
and he rolled into the scupper 
in intolerable anguish. For a 
week after this Nicky - Nan 
nursed himself ashore, and it 
was given out that he had 
twisted his knee-cap. He did 
not call in a doctor, although 
the swelling took on a ‘red 
and angry hue. As a fact, 
no medical man now resided 
within three miles of Polpier. 
(When asked how they did 
without one, the inhabitants 
answered gravely that during 
the summer season, when the 
visitors were about, Dr Jago 
came over twice a-week from 
St Martin’s; in the winter 
they just died a natural death.) 

At any rate Nicky-Nan, be- 
cause he was poor, would not 
call in a doctor; and because 
he was proud would not own 
to anything worse than a 
twisted knee, even when his 
neighbours on the quay, put- 
ting their heads together, had 
shaken them collectively and 
decided that “the poor man 
must be suffrin’ from some- 
thing chronic.” 

Then followed a bitter time, 
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as his savings dwindled. He 
made more than a dozen brave 
attempts to resume his old 
occupation. But in the small- 
est lop of a sea he was useless, 
so that it became dangerous to 
take him. Month by month 
he fell further back in arrears 
of rent. 

And now the end seemed to 
have arrived with Mr Amph- 
lett’s notice of ejectment. 
Nicky - Nan, of course, held 
that Mr Amphlett had a per- 
sonal grudge against him. Mr 
Amphlett had nothing of the 
sort. In ordinary circum- 
stances, knowing Nicky - Nan 
to be an honest man, he would 
have treated him easily. But 
he wanted to “develop” Pol- 
pier to his own advantage: 
and his scheme of development 
centred on the old house by the 
bridge. He desired to pull it 
down and transfer the Bank to 
that eligible site. He had a 
plan of the proposed new build- 
ing, with a fine stucco frontage 
and edgings of terra-cotta. 

Mr Amphlett saw his way to 
make this improvement, and 
was quite resolute about it; 
and Nicky-Nan, by his earlier 
reception of notices to quit, 
had not bettered any chance of 
resisting. Still—had Nicky- 
Nan known it—Mr Amphlett, 
like many another bank man- 
ager, had been caught and 
thrown in a heap by the sudden 
swoop of War. Over the tele- 
phone wires he had been in 
agitated converse all day with 
his superiors, who had at length 
managed to explain to him the 
working of the financial Mora- 
torium. 
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So Mr Amphlett, knowing 
there must be War, had clean 
forgotten the Ejectment Order, 
until Nicky-Nan inopportunely 
reminded him of it; and in his 
forgetfulness, being testy with 
overwork, had threatened exe- 
cution on Monday — which 
would be the 3rd: August Bank 
Holiday, and a dies non. 

Somehow Nicky-Nan had 
forgotten this too. It did not 
occur to him until after he had 
supped on boiled potatoes with 
a touch of butter, pepper and 
salt, washed down with water, 
a drink he abhorred. When it 
eccurred to him, he smote his 
thigh and was rewarded with 
a twinge of exquisite pain. 

He had all Sunday and all 
Monday in which to lay his 
plans before the final evacua- 
tion, if evacuation there must 
be. The enemy had miscalcu- 
lated. He figured it out two 
or three times over, made sure 
he was right, and went to bed 
in his large gaunt bedroom 
with a sense of triumph. 

Between now and Tuesday 
a great many things might 
happen. 

A great many things were, 
in fact, happening. Among 
them, Europe—wire answering 
wire—was engaged in declaring 
general War. 

Nicky-Nan, stretched in the 
four-post bed which had been 
the old Doctor’s, recked nothing 
of this. But his leg gave him 
considerable pain that night. 
He slept soon, but ill, and 
awoke before midnight to the 
sound—as it seemed—ef sob- 
bing. Something was wrong 
with the Penhaligon children! 
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Vet no... the sound seemed 
to come rather from’ the 


chamber where Mr and Mrs 


Penhaligon slept. ... It ceased, 
and he dropped off to sleep 
again. 


Oddly enough he awoke— 
not having given it a thought 
before—with the scare of War 
upon him, 

In his dream he had been 
retracing accurately and in 
detail a small scene of the previ- 
ous morning, at the moment 
quite without significance for 
him. Limping back from his 
cliff-patch with a basket of 
potatoes in one hand and with 
the other using the shaft of 
his mattock (or “visgy” in 
Polpier language) for a walking- 
staff, as he passed the watch- 
house he had been vaguely 
surprised to find coastguards- 
man Varco on the look-out 
there with his glass, and halted. 

“Hallo, Bill Varco! Wasn't 
it you here yesterday? Or has 
my memory lost count ’pon the 
days o’ the week?” 

“Tt’s me, right enough,” said 
Varco; “an’ no one but Peter 
Hosken left with me, to take 
turn an’ turn about. They’ve 
called the others up to Ply- 
mouth.” 

“But why?” Nicky-Nan had 
asked: and the coastguards- 
man had responded : 

“You can put two an’ two 
together, neighbour. Add ’em 
up as you please,” 

The scene and the words, 
repeated through his dream, 
came back now very clearly to 
him. 

‘But when a man’s in pain 
and nervous,” he told himself, 
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“the least little thing bulks big 
in his mind.” War? They 
couldn’t really mean it. 

That scare had come and had 
passed, almost a score of times, 

. . Well, suppose it was War 

. that again might be the 
saving of him. Folks mightn’t 
be able to serve Ejectment 
Orders in time of War.. 
Besides, now he came to think 
of it, back in the week there 
had been some panic in the 
banks, and some talk of a law 
having been passed by which 
debts couldn’t be recovered in 
a hurry. And, anyway, Mr 
Amphlett had forgotten about 
Bank Holiday. There was no 
hurry before Tuesday .. . 

Nicky-Nan dropped off again 
into a sleep punctuated by 
twinges of pain. 

Towards dawn, as the pain 
eased, his slumber grew deeper 
and undisturbed. He was 
awakened by—What? 

At first it seemed to be the 
same sound of sobbing to which 
he had listened early in the 
night. Then, with a start, he 
knew it to be something quite 
different—an impatient knock- 
ing at the foot of his bed- 
chamber stairs. 

Nicky - Nan shuffled out of 
bed, opened his door, and 
passed down the stairway. 

“Who’s there?” he chal- 
lenged. “And what’s your 
business? Hullo!”—catching 
sight of Bill Varco, coast- 
guardsman, on the flat below— 
“the house afire? Or what 
brings you?” 

“The Reserves are called 
out,” answered up Bill Varco. 
“You'll get your paper later. 
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But the Chief Officer’s here 
from Fowey with the fellow 
from the Customs there, and I 
be sent round with first news. 
I’ve two dozen yet to warn... 
In the King’s name: and 
there'll be a brake waiting by 
the bridge-end at ten-thirty. 
If war isn’t declared, it mighty 
soon will be. Take notice.” 
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Bill Varco disappeared, sharp 
on the word. Nicky - Nan 
paused a moment, hobbled 
back to bed and sat on the 
edge of it, steadying himself, 
yet half-awake. 

“It’s some trick of Amph- 
lett’s to get me out,” he 
decided, and went downstairs 
cautiously. 


CHAPTER III.—HOW THE MEN WENT. 


In the passage he found Mrs 
Penhaligon standing, alone, 
rigid as a statue. By her 
attitude she seemed to be 
listening. Yet she had either 
missed to hear or, hearing, had 
missed to understand Varco’s 
call up the stairs. At 
Nicky - Nan’s footstep she 
turned, with a face white and 
set. 

“Sam’s got to go,” she said. 
Her lips twitched. 

“Nonsense, woman! Some 
person ’s playin’ a trick ’pen 
the town.” 

“They start from the bridge 
at ten-thirty. There’s no trick 
about it. Go an’ see for your- 
self.” She motioned with her 
hand. 

Nicky-Nan limped to the 
porch and peeked out (as they 
say at Polpier). Up the street 
the women stood, clacking the 
news just as though it were 
a week-day and the boats had 
brought in a famous haul. 
Feminine gossip in Polpier is 
not conducted in groups, as 
the men conduct theirs on 
the Quay. By tradition each 
housewife takes post on her 


own threshold-slate, and knits’ 


while she talks with her neigh- 
bours to right and left and 
across the road; thus a bit of 
news, with comment and em- 
bellishment, zigzags from door 
to door through the town like 
a postal delivery. To-day 
being Sunday, the women had 
no knitting ; but it was observ- 
able that while Mrs Trebileock, 
two doors away, led the chorus 
as usual, her hands moved 
as though plying imaginary 
needles: and so did the hands 
of Sarah Jane Johns over the 
way. 

Down by the bridge-end two 
men in uniform sat side by 
side on the low parapet, sort- 
ing out a small pile of blue 
papers. They were Mr Irons, 
the chief officer of Coastguard 
at Troy, and a young custom- 
house officer—a stranger to 
Nicky-Nan. The morning sun- 
light played on their brass 
buttons and cap-rims. 

Nicky-Nan withdrew his 
head hastily. 

“Where’s Sam?” he asked. 

“Gone down to Billy Bos- 
istow’s to fetch his sea-boots.” 

“T don’t follow ’ee.” Nicky- 
Nan rubbed his unshaven jaw 
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with two fingers. “Is the 
world come to its end, then, 


that Billy Bosistow keeps 
open shop on a Sunday 
mornin’ ?” 


“’Tisn’ like that at all... . 
You see, Sam’s a far-seein’ 
man, or I’ve tried to make 
him so. I reckon there’s no 
man in Polpier’ll turn out in 
a kit smellin’ stronger of cam- 
phor, against the moth. Twice 
this week I’ve had it out an’ 
brushed it, fingerin’ (God help 
me) the clothes an’ prayin’ no 
bullet to strike en, here or 
there. Well, an’ last 
autumn, bein’ at Plymouth, 
he bought an extry pair of 
sea-boots, Yarmouth-made, off 
some Stores on the Barbican, 
an’ handed ’em over to Billy 
to pickle in some sort o’ grease 
that’s a secret of his own to 
make the leather supple an’ 
keep it from perishin’, He’ve 
gone down to fetch ’em; an’ 
there’s no Sabbath-breakin’ in 
a deed like that when a man’s 
country calls en.” 

‘“’Tis terrible sudden, all 
this,’ said Nicky-Nan, rumi- 
nating. 

“Tis worse than sudden. 
Here we be, with orders to 
clear out before Michaelmas : 
and how be I to do that, with 
my man away? Think of all 
the great lerrupin’ furnicher 
to be shifted an’ (what’s harder) 
stowed in a pokey little cot- 
tage that wasn’ none too big 
for Aun’ Bunney when she 
lived. An’ sixteen steps up 
to the door, with a turn in 
‘em! Do ’ee mind what a 
Dover-to-pay there was gettin’ 
out the poor soul’s coffin? An’ 
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then think of the size of my 
dresser... .” 

“T can’t think why you turn 
out, for my part. Amphlett’s 
served me with notice to quit 
by to-morra. You don’t catch 
me, though.” 

“Why, Mr Nanjivell, you 
won't set yourself up to fly 
in the teeth of the law!” 

“Just you wait.... And 
Amphlett doesn’ know all the 
law that’s in the land, neither, 
if he reckons to turn me out 
*pon a Bank Holiday.” 

Mrs Penhaligon stared. “Well, 
I s’wow! Bank Holiday to- 
mora, and I’d clean forgot it. 
. . . But with the Lord’s Sab- 
bath standin’ ’pon its head, ’tis 
excusable. The children, now— 
out an’ runnin’ the town in 
the Sunday clothes with never 
a thought o’ breakfast; and 
how I’m to get their boots an’ 
faces clean in time for chapel, 
let alone washin’-up, I ask 

ou!” 

“Well, I'll go upstairs an’ 
get a shave,” said Nicky-Nan. 
“ That'll feel like Sunday, any- 
how.” 

“Poor lonely creatur’!” 
thought Mrs Penhaligen, who 
always pitied bachelors. On 
an impulse she said, “ An’. 
when you’ve done, Mr Nan- 
jivell, there’ll be fried egg an’ 
bacon, if you’re not above 
acceptin’ the compliment for 


once.” 


When Nicky-Nan came 
downstairs again, clean-shaven 
and wearing his Sunday suit 
of threadbare sea-cloth, he 
found the Penhaligon children 
seated at the board, already 
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plying their spoons in bowls of 
bread-and-milk. As a rule, 
like other healthy children, 
they ate first and talked after- 
wards. But to-day, with war 
in the air, they chattered, 
stirring the sop around and 
around. ’Beida’s eyes were 
bright and her cheeks flushed. 

“War's a funny thing,” she 
mused. “Where do you feel 
it, Mother?” 

“Don’t clacky so 
that’s a darlin’, but go on 
with your breakfast.” But 
Mrs Penhaligon heaved a sigh 
that was answer enough. 

“Well, I wanted to know, 
because down by Quay-end I 
heard old Aun’ Rundle say it 
made her feel like the bottom 
of her stomach was fallin’ out. 
I suppose it takes people dif- 
fer’nt as they get up in years.” 

“TI know azackly where I 
feel it!” announced ‘Biades. 
“Tt’s here.” He set down his 
spoon and pointed a finger on 
the third button of his small 
waistcoat. ‘An’ it keeps 
workin’ up an’ down an’ mak- 
in’ noises just like Billy Rich- 
ard’s key-bugle.” 

“Then it’s a mercy it ben’t 
real,” commented his brother. 

‘“*Biades is right, all the 
same.” ’Beida regarded the 
child and nodded slowly. “It 
do feel very much like when 
you hear a band comin’ up the 
street. It catches you——” 
She broke off and laid her 
open palm on her chest a little 
below the collar. ‘An’ then 
it’s creepin’ up the back of your 
legs an’ along your arms, an’ 
up your back, right into the 
roots o’ your hair. But the 
funniest thing of all is, the 


much, 
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place looks so differ’nt—an’ all 
the more because there’s so 
little happenin’ differ’nt... . I 
can’t tell just what I mean,” 
she owned candidly, turning to 
Nicky-Nan ; “ but it don’t seem 
we be here somehow, nor the 
houses don’t seem real, some- 
how. ‘Tis asif the real inside 
was walkin’ about somewhere 
else, listenin’ to the band.” 

‘“* Nonsense your tellin’,” Bert 
interrupted. “ Father’s put on 
his uniform. How can you 
make it that things ben’t 
differ’nt, after that?” 

“An’ he ’s here!” ’Biades 
nodded, over his half -lifted 
spoon, at Nicky-Nan. 

“Oh!” said Bert, “that isn’ 
because of the War. That’s 
to say Good-bye because he’s 
turnin’ out this week.” 

‘‘For goodness, children, eat 
up your meal, an’ stop talkin’!” 
Mrs Penhaligon returned from 
the hearth to the table and set 
down a dish of eggs and sizzling 
bacon. “Wherever you pick up 
such notions! ... You must 
excuse their manners, Mr 
Nanjivell.” 

But Nicky-Nan was staring 
at young Bert from under 
fiercely bent eyebrows. 

“Who told you that I was 
turnin’ out this week?” he 
demanded. 

“T heard Mr Amphlett say 
it, day before yesterday. He 
was round with Squinny Gil- 
bert——” 

“Fie now, your manners get 
worse and worse!” his mother 
reproved him. “Who be you 
to talk of the builder-man with- 
out callin’ him ‘ Mister ’?” 

“Well then, he was round 
with Mr Squinny Gilbert, look- 
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in’ over the back o’ the house. 
I heard him say as you was 
done for, and would have to 
clear inside the next two or 
three days——” 

‘“‘ He did—did he?” Nicky- 
Nan was arising in ungovern- 
able rage; but Mrs Penhaligon 
coaxed him to sit down. 

“There now!” she _ said 
soothingly. ‘Take an’ eat, Mr 
Nanjivell! The Good Lord 
bids us be like the lilies o’ the 
field, and I can vouch the eggs 
to be new-laid. Sufficient for 
the day. . . . An’ here ’tis the 
Sabbath, an’ to-morrow Bank 
Holiday. Put the man out o’ 
your thoughts, an’ leave the 
Lord to provide.” 

“Tf Thad that man here——” 

Nicky - Nan was sharp set : 
indeed he had been hungry, 
more or less, for weeks. But 


now, with the eggs and bacon 
wooing his nostrils, his choler 


arose and choked him. He 
stared around the cleanly kit- 
chen. “And on quarter-day, 
ma’am, ‘twill be your turn. It 
beats me how you can take it 
so quiet.” 

‘‘T reckon,” said Mrs Pen- 
haligon simply, looking down 
on the dish of eggs (which 
maybe suggested the image to 
her)—“I reckon as the hen’s 
home is wherever she can 
gather the chickens under her 
wings. Let’s be thankful we’re 
not like they poor folk abroad, 
to have our homes overrun by 
this War.” 

“‘War’?” Nicky-Nan re- 
collected himself with an effort. 
“Seemin’ to me you’re all taken 
up with it. As though there 
weren’t other things in this 
world——.,” 
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“If only the Almighty ‘ll 
send my Sam home safe an’ 
well—_—” 

But at this point Mr Pen- 
haligon entered the kitchen, 
with the sea-boots dangling 
from his hand. He wore his 
naval uniform—that of an 
A.B., blue jumper and trousers, 
white cinglet edged with blue 
around his stout throat, loose 
black neck-cloth and lanyard 
white as driven snow. His 
manner was cheerful — even 
ostentatiously cheerful: but it 
was to be observed that his 
eyes avoided his wife’s. 

“Hullo, mnaybour!” he 
shouted, perceiving Nicky- 
Nan. ‘Well, now, I count 
this real friendly of ye, to 
come an’ give me the send-off.” 
And indeed Nicky’s presence 
seemed to be a sensible relief 
to him. “Haven’t ate all the 
eggs, hope? For Ibe hungry 
as a hunter. ... Well, so it’s 
war for sure, and a man must 
go off to do his little bit: 
though how it happened——” 
In the act of helping himself 
he glanced merrily around the 
table. “Eh, ’Beida, my li’) gel, 
what be you starin’ at so hard?” 

“ Father looks fine, don’t-a?” 
responded ‘Beida, addressing. 
the company. 

“What I want to know,” 
said Bert, “is why he couldn’ 
have married Mother years afore 
he did—an’ then I’d have been 
a man an’ able to work a gun.” 

“Ho!” Mr _ Penhaligon 
brought his fist down on the 
table with huge enjoyment. 
“Hear that, my dear? Wants 
to know why we didn’ marry 
years afore we did?” He 
turned to his wife, appealing 
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to her to enjoy the joke, 
but hastily averted his eyes. 
‘Well, now, I'll tell ye, sonny 
—if it’s strickly atween you 
an’ me an’ the bedpost. I 


asked her half a dozen times: - 


but she wouldn’ have me. No: 
look at me she wouldn’ till I’d 
pined away in flesh for her, 
same as you see me at present. 
..» Eh, Mia? What’s your 
version ?” 

Mrs Penhaligon burst into 
tears; and then, as her hus- 
band jumped up to console her, 
started to scold the children 
furiously for dawdling over 
breakfast, when goodness knew, 
with their clothes in such a 
state, how long it would take 
to get them ready for Chapel. 

The children understood and 
gulped down the rest of their 
breakfast hastily, while their 
mother turned to the fireplace 
and set the saucepan hissing 
again. Having finished this 
second fry, she tipped the 
cooked eggs on to the dish, 
and swept the youngsters off 
to be tittivated. 

Nicky-Nan and his host ate 
in a constrained silence. Nicky, 
though ravenous, behaved po- 
litely, and only accepted a fifth 
egg under strong pressure. 

“Curious caper, this o’ Ger- 
many’s,” said Mr Penhaligon, 
by way of making conversation. 
“ But our Navy’s all right.” 

“Sure,” Nicky-Nan agreed. 

“T’ve been studyin’ the 
papers, though — off an’ on. 
The Kaiser’s been layin’ up for 
this these years past: and by 
my reck’nin’ ’tis goin’ to be a 
long business. . . . I don’t tell 
the Missus that, you'll under- 
stand? But I’d take it friendly 
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if you kept an eye on ’em, as a 
naybour. . . . O’ course ’tis 
settled we must clear out from 
here.” 

“T don’t see it,” said Nicky- 
Nan, pursing his lips. 

“ Amphlett’s a strong man. 
What he wants he thinks he’s 
bound to have—same as these 
Germans.” 

“He won’t, then: nor they 
neither.” 

“Tis a pity about your leg, 
anyway, said Mr Penhaligon 
sympathetically, and stared 
about the room. “Life ’s a 
queer business,” he went on 
after a pause, his eyes fixed 
on the old beam whence the 
key depended. “To think 
that I be eatin’ the last meal 
in this old kitchen. An’ yet so 
many have eaten meals here 
an’ warmed theirselves in their 
time. Yet all departed afore 
us!... But anyway you'll be 
hereabouts: an’ that’ll be a 
cheerin’ kind o’ thought, o’ 
lonely nights—that you'll be 
hereabouts, with your eye on 
’em.”’ 

He lit a pipe and, whilst 
puffing at it, pricked up his 
ears to the sound of wheels 
down the street. The brakes 
were arriving at the bridge- 
end. He suggested that—his 
own kit being ready — they 
should stroll down together for 
a look. Nicky-Nan did not 
dare to refuse. 

The young Custom - house 
Officer, as he caught sight of 
Penhaligon approaching in 
uniform, slipped down from 
the parapet of the bridge, and 
sorted out his summons from 
the pile of blue papers in his 
hand. 
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“That's all right, my 
billy,” Penhaligon assured him. 
“Don’t want no summons 
mere ’n word that His Majesty 
has a use for me.” 

“Your allotment paper ’ll be 
made out when you get to St 
Martin’s or else aboard ship.” 

“Right. A man _ takes 
orders in these days.” 

“But go back and fetch your 
kit,” advised the Chief Officer 
of Coastguard, who had strolled 
up. “The brake ’ll be arriving 
in ten minutes.” He paid 
Nicky-Nan the attention of a 
glance—no more. 

While Penhaligon was away, 
kissing his wife and family and 
bidding them farewell (good 
man!) in tones unnaturally 
confident and robustious, the 
brakes rattled up to the bridge- 
end with a clatter, and the 
population crowded out, a 
group about each cheerful 
hero. 

It was a scene that those 
who witnessed it remembered 
through many trying days to 
come. They knew not at all 
why their country should be at 
war. Over the harbour lay 
the usual Sabbath calm: high 
on the edge of the uplands 
stood the outposts of the corn, 
yellowing to harvest: over all 
the assured God of their fathers 
reigned in the August heaven. 
Not a soul present had ever 
harboured one malevolent 
thought against a single Ger- 
man. Yet the thing had 


happened: and here, punctu- 
ally summoned, the men were 
climbing on board the brakes, 
laughing, rallying their friends 
left behind—all going to slay 
Germans, 
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The Custom-house Officer 
moved about from one brake to 
another, calling out names and 
distributing blue papers. 

“ Nicholas Nanjivell !” 

There was a_ shout of 
laughter as Nicky-Nan put his 
best face upon it and limped 
forward. 

‘““Why, the man’s no use. 
Look at his leg!” 

The young officer scanned 
Nicky, suspiciously at first. 

“Well, you’ll have to take 
your paper anyway,” said he— 
and Nicky took it. ‘You'd 
best see the doctor and get a 
certificate.” 

The two officers climbed in 
at the tail of the hindmost 
brake, and the drivers waved 
their whips for a cheer, which 
was given. As the procession 
started, all on board waved 
their caps and broke out sing- 
ing. They were Cornishmen 
and knew no music-hall songs 
—‘It’s a long way to Tip- 
perary’ or anything of the 
sort. Led by a fugleman in 
the first brake, they started— 
singing it in fine harmonies— 


‘* He’s the Lily—of the Valley, 
O—my—soul !” 


So the first batch of men 
from Polpier were rattled 
through the street and away 
up the hill. The crowd lin- 
gered awhile and dispersed, 
gossiping, to Church or Chapel. 

Nicky- Nan, seated on the 
parapet of the bridge, unfolded 
the blue paper which the young 
officer had thrust into his hand. 
He was alone and could study 
it at leisure. 

It was headed by the Royal 
Arms, and it ran as follows— 











Nicky-Nan, Reservist. 


R.V. 53. 


Actual Service Form. 





From 
Royal Naval Reserve Man, 


The Registrar of Naval Reserve, Mecmonas Nanstvies, 


Port of Troy. Polpier. 








NOTICE TO MEN OF ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE 
TO JOIN THE ROYAL NAVY. 





HIS MAJESTY THE KING having issued His Proclamation calling 
into Active Service, under the Act 22 & 23 Vict. c. 40, the ROYAL 
NAVAL RESERVE FORCE in which you are enrolled, you are required 
to report yourself at once in uniform and with your Certificate R.V. 2 
at 12 noon o'clock on August 2nd at the Custom House, St Martin’s, 
Cornwall. 





You will be forthwith despatched to the Naval Depot and should 
bring with you any necessary articles. 


Should absence from home: prevent your receiving this notice in 
time to attend at once or at the hour specified, you should on its 
receipt proceed forthwith to the Mercantile Marine Office named. 


Failure to report yourself without delay will render you liable to 
arrest as a Deserter. 


Norr.—Reasonable expenses incurred in travelling from your home 
will be allowed. 
By command, 


JosHuA JOHNS, Registrar. 


Dated this Second day of August 1914. 





(To be continued.) 




















THIS paper is not intended 
for those who would fain find 
some untrodden precipice on 
which to risk their lives, though 
in truth the Pyrenean chain 
affords many such eligible op- 
portunities: nor yet for those 
who can take holidays at their 
will, nor those whose idea of 
rest is rapid motion petrol- 
borne. I am thinking rather 
of the deserving class whose 
times are fixed by circum- 
stances, and in particular of 
those members of that class 
who are instinctively drawn 
towards mountains, but are 
professionally prevented from 
gratifying their longing at 
the times which they would 
naturally choose. Nothing 
can be said against the ador- 
able ‘Playground of Europe’ 
in itself: yet how few are 
there, of those who best deserve 
to see the Alps at their best, 
that have the chance of doing 
so. The mid-winter Alpine 
excursion now in vogue is of 
course a different matter: it 
can hardly satisfy the desires 
which I have most in mind. 
Easter is too early: for most 
of us the only choice left is 
August, when we must per- 
force put up with crowded 
hotels, high prices, and a good 
deal of dust and heat—to 
say nothing of the ‘operatic’ 
aspect of much of Switzerland 
at that season: of that sort 
of ‘scenery’ one would rather 
read in the adventures of the 
immortal Tartarin than struggle 
for first places at the rwpre- 
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sentation. My own choice in 
August at least would always 
be the ‘Celtic fringe’ of our 
own islands, where the in- 
habitants do not wear their 
national costumes for the 
amusement of tourists (except 
perhaps in a very few fashion- 
able hotels), and where the 
Southerner finds the summer 
renewed, when the greenery 
of his own county is turning to 
a dull uniformity. 

To say that at Easter the 
Alps are impossible would be 
too sweeping: but at that 
time it is at least natural to 
regard them, as Hannibal and 
Napoleon did, rather as a means 
than asanend. The passage of 
the Simplon or St Gothard in 
April hardly suggests the wish 
te do more than admire the 
breaking up of winter from 
the windows of the train, and 
we ‘slope to Italy,’ hurrying 
south to spend strenuous days 
in staring at what the modern 
Italian has left or restored of 
his country’s ancient charm. 
Well, such an Easter holiday 
has its points no doubt. But. 
it cannot satisfy the mountain 
hunger, and I for one, in re- 
turning from srch a tour, have 
usually stipulated for a day or 
two at Como er Lugano, to be 
spent, not in the study of Luini, 
but in Philistine tramping,— 
spoilt, alas! too often by a 
belated snowstorm. Having 
by this time probably alienated 
the sympathies of all cultured 
people, I will admit that, as I 
grow older, I find that the 
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desire for sight-seeing as such 
becomes weaker. I hope it is 
not that I am relapsing to 
primitive barbarism, but the 
fact remains that my idea of a 
holiday becomes more and more 
associated with wildness, al- 
though I am not at present 
pagan enough (in the original 
sense of the word) to refuse to 
see churches or pictures which 
come in my way, or even lie a 
little out of it. Have I not, 
in the course of the tours of 
which I wish presently to 
speak, made pilgrimage to 
Bourges with its noble cathe- 
dral and its unique ‘Maison 
de Jacques Cour’; Rocama- 
dour, one of the most remark- 
able of medieval shrines 
(whose rocks, by the way, are 
covered with Jris germanica 
Fontarabie in countless thou- 
sands); Albi with its battle- 
mented church; St Bertrand 
de Comminge, scene of one of 
the most enthralling of the 
“Ghost stories of an An- 
tiquary”; Elne, the ancient 
Illiberis ; Foix, a castled gate- 
way of the Pyrenees; Car- 
cassonne, the brilliant medieval 
restoration of Viollet le Duc; 
quaint fortified townlets like 
Mont Louis and Prats de 
Mollo? 

But the point is this—that 
several years ago, after return- 
ing to work from a holiday 
at Florenee, infinitely delight- 
ful and interesting, but as 
exhausting as most periods of 
work, it occurred to me that, 
if Switzerland begins to be at 
its best in May, a time which 
to most of us is useless, the 
Pyrenees lie several degrees 
farther south, and must surely 
celebrate their spring - time 
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about a month earlier. [ 
consulted an old and well- 
travelled friend, and he said 
emphatically, “Don’t; it will 
be horribly cold, and you 
won't be able to get to the 
big things, like the Lac d’Oo 
and the Cirque de Gavarnie.” 
Now it is true that so far I 
have seen neither of the places 
mentioned: I have got within 
an hour or so of the Lac d’Oo, 
but there we paused, having 
snow in front of us and a 
ravine full of Ramondia 
pyrenaica close at hand; the 
Cirque de Gavarnie I have 
not even attempted. But, 
undeterred by this warning, 
we tried the experiment of a 
Pyrenean spring, and with 
such result that since that 
year we have six times re- 
peated the experiment. The 
summer show-places above 
5000 feet are doubtless mostly 
out of reach in April: and as 
to cold, it is true that, though 
we have generally found it 
hot enough in the sun, have 
loafed by and even bathed in 
many a mountain stream, and 
have occasionally been glad of 
a white umbrella, it has now 
and again been undesirably 
cold: one is apt, anywhere 
over 2000 feet, in April, to 
come in for such a ‘tail of 
winter’ as that with which 
the English May often presents 
us. Thus in our first trip we 
began modestly at 1500 feet: 
after a few days we tired of 
ground largely under cultiva- 
tion and went on up to 2400 
feet, where the cherry - trees 
were in blossom and daffodils 
waved from the cliff-ledges 
above the torrent: forthwith 
it began to snow and it snowed 
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for twenty-four hours: but in 
another twenty-four all trace 
of snow had disappeared up 
to a thousand feet above us, 
and there followed eight 
halcyon days of unelouded 
blue: our last day (April 30, 
if I remember right) we spent 
in wandering over acres and 
acres of Narcissus poeticus, 
studying that almost endless 
variety of form which seems 
to eharacterise much of the 
Pyrenean flora. That must, 
by the way, have been, in spite 
of the episode of snow, an nn- 
usually early season: I have 
never since seen Narcissus poet- 
icus fully out. The seasons in 
fact are very variable, and one 
cannot predict in what stage 
one will find the spring at any 
given altitude. Nor, of course, 
is altitude the only factor: one 
would have to know also what 
the winter has been like, the 
prevailing winds, the aspeet of 
the valley, and so forth. But 
all is well, if one is prepared 
to modify the programme at 
the bidding of circumstances : 
the obvious thing is to start 
fairly low down, enjoying the 
more or less ‘Mediterranean’ 
conditions, to make inquiries, 
and eventually to mount as 
high as circumstances permit. 


Thus, in our last tour, finding 


that it had not been a snowy 
winter, we spent three or four 
happy days at 5200 feet: true 
that a snowy day eventually 
drove us lower, but meanwhile 
had we not walked through 
open forests full of dog’s-tooth 
violets and over moors covered 
with Anemone vernalis, surely 
the most subtly beautiful of 
all its dainty tribe? while in 
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warm corners of the hills a few 
sapphire blooms of Gentiana 
pyrenaica were to be seen, 
earlier even than soldanella? 
This gorgeous little gentian 
is, I believe, peculiar to a few 
valleys of the Eastern Pyre- 
nees, where the turf in places 
seems to be made of it: one 
who should a little later fish 
a certain seductive trout-stream 
that I know of, would console 
himself, if the fish rose shert, 
by regarding the carpet of 
purple and blue over which 
he must pick his way up the 
river bank. The plant is, I 
fear, hardly possible to culti- 
vate, and is probably little 
known even to omnivorous 
gardeners, though I have read 
recently that it is less per- 
verse than Gentiana bavarica— 
which is not saying much: and 
how few but the “dull swains” 
who “tread on it daily with 
their clouted shoon” have ever 
seen it in its glory, since to 
the place of which I am speak- 
ing there come ordinarily no 
visitors till the middle of June. 

It is then, at least for a lover 
of Alpine flowers (and, as to 
these, “who ever lived that 
loved not at first sight?”), 
worth while te get as high: 
as you oan, at all events for 
a day or two. I did once, 
almost without stepping on 
snow, attain in April to 8000 
feet: a thousand feet lower 
Anemone vernalis was in full 
beauty, and the frontier peaks 
of Andorra on that, a cloud- 
less, day, gave a view which 
I reckon among the three or 
four great mountain views of 
my experience—with that from 
the Alphiibel-jéch = sunrise, 
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or the sight of the serrated 
peaks of Taygetus from the 
sea, or of Greece in general 
from the Acrocorinthus. Such 
an occasional excursion into 
the higher regions brings in 
fact generally some uncoven- 
anted reward: thus this year 
we crossed a col 7000 feet above 
the sea, and at almost that 
height came on bare knolls of 
grey stone starred all over with 
crimson cushions of Petrocallis 
pyrenaica, not to mention high 
pastures full of Crocus vernus 
and Ranunculus pyrenceus. 

A more insidious enemy than 
the occasional and fugitive 
snowstorm of spring is mist, 
which in some seasons may 
seriously mar a day’s walk 
even in fine weather; nor, 
I believe, are other seasons 
exempt: in such conditions of 
course one penetrates cautious- 
ly into an unknown country ; 
and yet I connect with mist 
one unforgettable day on which 
we desperately plugged on up 
and up, a mountain path 
through a cold clinging vapour, 
till suddenly we emerged above 
it, and basked for an hour on 
the mountain-top in blazing 
sun, looking down on a per- 
fectly fiat sea of cloud, which 
transformed the peaks into 
islands and the upper valleys 
into fiords, Of course it some- 
times rains; but the spring is 
not a specially wet season: 
indeed in this year (1914) in 
some of the eastern valleys at 
least there was a drought of 
six weeks in March and April, 
and in most years one can 
count on a majority of fine 
days: this year we enjoyed 
eighteen such out of twenty, 
and of seven Easter tours I 
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only recall one in which the 
weather was usually bad: in 
that year however we hardly 
gave the elements a fair chance, 
as we spent only ten days in 
the mountains. 

So much for external con- 
ditions, to which it need only 
be added that in the Pyrenees, 
as in England, at this season 
one should be as to clothes in 
utrumque paratus. As to ac- 
commodation, it need hardly 
be said that French inns are 
in general good and unpreten- 
tious, while the Touring Club 
de France has made a wonder- 
ful improvement in the clean- 
liness even of some of the 
humblest village hostels. High 
Alpine hotels are not numerous, 
since most of the summer 
visitors go for baths and not 
for climbing: there is hardly 
anything corresponding to the 
Riffelalp orGrindelwald. Places 
where there are baths and a 
fashionable throng of bathers 
I personally should avoid, if I 
visited the mountains in sum- 
mer: but many such places are 
delightful in spring: there is 
seldom dust, there are proba- 
bly no other visitors, and the 
people are glad to see you and 
to house you in the best rooms 
at a moderate charge. One 
has of course to find out before- 
hand what houses are open, 
which is easily done with the 
aid ef a recent edition of 
Badeker’s ‘Southern France’ 
and a few post-cards. Then a 
little investigation on the spot 
may reveal unsuspected inns in 
the higher regions, to which 
one may migrate if it appears 
that the snow has departed. 
As I recall my experience of 
empty bath establishments, 
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there rises before me the vision 
of a vast dining-room with our 
own party and perhaps a stray 
bagman at one end of a long 
table, and at the other the 
landlady and her friends. They 
used to sit down to dinner as 
goon as we were well started 
—with a shrill ‘bon appétit’ 
from the landlady—and it was 
a daily joy to see the stately 
procession, composed generally 
of two ladies of advanced age, 
as they filed into the room 
preceded by a maid carrying 
a large parasol, an emblem 
whose significanee or utility we 
were never able to determine. 
At this, as at other places built 
close to sulphur springs, when 
you ask for hot water, it is 
fetched, not from the kitchen 
region, but from a neighbouring 
spring: and a hot bath provided 
by nature is distinctly refresh- 
ing, in spite of the vapour, after 
a long day on tramp. 

As to less sophisticated 
places of entertainment, places 
never vexed by baigneurs at 
any time, one would be sur- 
prised in England, but is 
hardly surprised in France, to 
find a little public-house in a 
small mining village, where at 
a few minutes’ notice, two 
months before the tourist 
season, one can be served, not 
with a choice between ‘eggs 
and bacon’ and ‘ham and 
eggs,’ but with an excellent 
lunch of four or five courses, 
sardines, trout, omelette, cut- 
lets, etc. It was near such a 
place that we were discovered 
by a cowherd on a sleety day 
boiling a furtive aluminium 
saucepan of tea in his shed. 
He was entranced to meet 
people of the strange race of 
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which he had dimly heard: 
“Vous étes Anglais ; jamais je 
n’ai vu ces gens-la,” and he 
studied us as if we were 
visitors from Mars. One would 
like to know what the moun- 
tain peasant’s idea of ‘ Angle- 
terre’ is: at another village inn 
the landlady told us that she 
had once before seen English, 
and that she could understand 
them when they spoke French, 
but could make nething of 
their ‘patois’: and a soldier 
whom I encountered worm- 
fishing for trout (he sat in full 
view of the pool and fished it 
down-stream), on hearing that 
there are trout in England, 
wished to know the name of 
‘the river.’ Considering the 
eccentricity of the few speci- 
mens whom they see, people 
who climb their steep hills in 
order te come down again, or 
who dig up daffodil bulbs and 
yet do not propose to use them 
for soup, I marvel at their hos- 
pitable spirit. (I plead guilty 
to the daffodils: there was a 
field full of Narcissus varit- 
formis—eso-called with an ap- 
propriateness rare in botanical 
nomenclature—in marvelleus 
variety of form and colour: I 
was trying to get a bulb or 
two of certain remarkable 
forms, when the owner ap- 
peared with a spade and 
offered to dig me up as many 
as I could carry: “Ah! les 
mauvaises herbes, vous pouvez 
les déraciner toutes, si vous le 
voulez.”) The most romantic 
hospitality that I have re- 
ceived in my wanderings was 
from a smuggler on the frontier 
of the republic of Andorra: we 
had taken shelter from bad 
weather in a shed, when he 
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started into existence from a 
dark corner, candidly explained 
his illicit business, asking me 
not to mention it ‘la-bas,’ and 
insisted on my trying his con- 
traband tobaeco, 

I have mentioned some of 
the less common floral sights 
of a Pyrenean spring ; and it is 
perhaps needless to dwell on 
the glory of fruit trees in 
blossom, the young green of 
the larch and beech, the uni- 
versal freshness and charm of 
promise. But some readers 
more than vaguely interested 
in such things might like to 
know what they would nor- 
mally see in the way of 
flowers. To begin with, differ- 
ent valleys differ enormously, 
and in general the limestone 
is of course richer in variety 
than the granitic formations. 
One does not need to travel for 


twenty-four hours to see wood 
anemones; yet surely nowhere 
else are they so luxuriant, and 
there is more variation than 


one finds in most English 
woods: I have seen a blue 
form, not equal to Anemone 
Robinsoniana er Blue Bonnet 
or Alleni, but still very pleas- 
ing: while associated with the 
anemone may be seen the 
ubiquitous hepatica, white, 
blue, or crimson, or beds of 
delicate Isopyrum _ thalictro- 
eides. The common English 
primrose is very searce and 
local: its place is taken by 
very abundant oxlips (the true 
Primula elatior), cowslips are 
also almost universal, and 
intermarry with the oxlips: of 
other members of that refresh- 
ing .tribe P. farinosa may be 
found in flower along the 
moorland streams, and, often 
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with it, rich crimson sheets of 
P. integrifolia, while on the 
rocks P, hirsuta is beginning 
to show at about 3000 feet, 
The English ‘bluebell’ I have 
never come across, but it is 
replaced in damp woods by 
a squill, Scilla liliohyacinthus, 
which has very brilliant broad 
leaves and a beautiful head 
of flower, though the effect in 
the mass cannot touch that of 
our own Scilla nutans under 
young oak foliage in an 
English copse. With the 
squill often occurs the hand- 
some Dentaria digitata; Den- 
taria pinnata I have seen but 
once, Of daffodils the Pyre- 
nees are, needless to say, the 
chosen home; though valley 
differs from valley in glory, 
and their distribution is curi- 
ously local. Narcissus pallidus 
precox has a wide range, and 
seems to love meadow and rock- 
face impartially: it is perhaps 
fairest where it clothes the 
narrow cliff-ledges above a 
torrent. NV. variiformis I have 
not seen fully out, but I have 
seen enough to doubt whether 
our best seedling raisers could 
compete, in large trumpet forms 
at least, with the produce of 
a single field that I remember, 
sloping down to a rocky stream 
edged with Fritillaria pyre- 
naca and Gentiana verna. 
There is also the British ‘ Lent 
lily,’ and many intermediate 
forms: and I know one haunt 
at least of the curious N. abs- 
cissus. These things are local, 
though, where they grow, one 
kind may cover a square mile: 
but a daffodil enthusiast, who 
knew exactly where to go, might 
pass from paradise to paradise 
fora monthor more. The usual 
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form of Gentiana verna is, I 
believe, that distinguished as 
angulesa: it is extremely fre- 
quent, as in the Alps, and 
not uncommonly spreads into 
very large clumps: seventy 
to eighty flowers on a 
single plant is no unusual 
sight. Once, and once only, 
have I seen a pure white 
form setting off the intense 
azure of its companions, Gen- 
tiana excisa, the finest of the 
gentians which Linnzus lumped 
together under the not very 
happy name of acaulis, one may 
see beginning here and there, 
and with luck one may strike 
on @ warm slope where it is 
at its marvellous best : there is 
one such slope of rich pasture 
over which you climb through 
sheets of daffodils and cow- 
slips and spring gentian te 
higher Alps where G. excisa 
gradually replaces verna, and 
the grass is full of the young 
shoots of columbines and the 
iris which a singular accident 
has labelled ‘English’: that 
slope, when the iris is in bloom, 
must indeed be a spectacle: it 
is satisfactory to find that its 
colour is a deep peacock blue, 
as stately as the finest orea- 
tions of Dutch cultivators, On 
the same hill I first saw Pin- 
guicula grandiflora, the glory 
of the Kerry bogs, one of 
many interesting links be- 
tween Southern Ireland and 
the Pyrenees, 

So far we have been more 
or less among sub-alpines, and 
it is the time of year for many 
of them: seme of these ascend, 
however, to far greater heights, 
and may be seen there later 
in the year. The botanical in- 
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terest of an April walk above, 
say, 4000 feet, is more limited 
as to actual flowers, but it is 
something to see a cliff full of 
the rosettes of Ramondia py- 
renaica or Saxifraga longifolia, 
whose beauty is net confined 
to its spike of snowy flowers, 
—especially when the solitary 
crowns are found to have 
made alliances with Saxifraga 
aeizoon, and the crevices are 
full of the hybrid offspring, 
rosettes several inches wide with 
offsets to continue the plant’s 
life into future years. Or, 
again, a bare stony glen will 
be gladdened with splashes of 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, the vivid 
crimson of the fine Pyrenean 
forms set off against grey rock 
and patches of snow. 

In such a spring excursion 
one falls victim to a pleasant 
illusion: it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the peaks above you 
may be in many oases ridden 
up on @ mule in a few weeks’ 
time, when the cornices of 
snow will have disappeared. 
The highest point reached in 
the day may be only as high 
as Zermatt stands above sea- 
level, yet you seem to have 
been in the mysterious world 
of eternal snow and ice. There 
are indeed perpetual snows in 
the higher Pyrenees, and there 
is, I believe, one glacier: but 
these fastnesses are not for a 
vernal ramble, and I have 
looked on them only from a 
respectful distance. 

To close with a practical 
hint: you may leave Lendon 
at 10 A.M. on Monday, and, 
travelling second-class, eat 
your déetner on Tuesday in 
the heart of the Pyrenees. 
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WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE LAW OF NATIONS AND THE LAW OF NECESSITY—NIETZSOHE 


AND PAN-GERMANISM— HIS VIEW OF GERMAN 


CULTURE — THE 


OVERMAN—NIETZSOHE’S MEGALOMANIA—HIS MADNESS AND DEATH 


—THE LAST WHIG HISTORIAN. 


As the war unfolds itself in 
Europe with pitiless delibera- 
tion, it is impossible to over- 
look the Germans’ contempt for 
International Law. For them 
the excellent Grotius has never 
existed. The painful delibera- 
tions of The Hague have been 
- held in vain. They have ac- 
cepted one law only—the law 
of what seems for the moment 
their own necessity. The Em- 
peror proudly plays the part 
of Milton’s Satan. He pre- 
tends that his heart “bled at 
Louvain,” and then proceeds 
gaily to the butchery of Bel- 
gun 


“¢And should I at your harmless 
innocence : 

Melt, as I do, yet public reason just, 

Honour and Empire with revenge 
enlarged, 

By conquering this new world, compel 
me now 

To do what else, though damn’d, I 
should abhor.’ 

So spoke the Fiend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish 
deeds.” 


On the plea of necessity, truly, 
the Germans have outraged 
the whole code which binds 
nation to nation, and once 
regulated the proper chival- 
reus conduct of war. The 
invasion of Belgium, a country 
whose neutrality they had com- 
bined with others to respect, 
was the first step in their 


illegality. Since that piece of 
lawlessness, they have tortured 
and killed non-combatants of 
both sexes and all ages. They 
have burned to the ground 
peaceful villages. They have 
not refrained their hand from 
the destruction of ancient 
monuments. The destroyed 
University, the burnt library 
of Louvain, attest the rage of 


the Vandals. The shattered 
Cathedral of Reims, now a 
shell, proves the impotent 


rage of the foiled invader, 
and no excuse has been or 
can be adduced to cover 
the crime. Faithful to their 
policy of striking fear in the 
hearts of their oppenents, they 
have dropped bombs upon un- 
leaguered towns. Paris, which 
lies seventy miles outside the 
zone of their operations, has 
been attacked ruthlessly and 
without purpose. Old men and 
children have been infamously 
killed in the streets, though 
their death could not in any 
sense further the designs of 
the Germans. And in token 
of spite a shell has been flung 
upon the sacred roof of Notre 
Dame itself. A coward’s sin, 
whieh will be punished pres- 
ently as it deserves. On the 
battlefield the Germans have 
shown no greater respect for 
the ordinances of war than in 
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the country through which their 
armies have passed. They have 
masqueraded in the uniforms 
of the Allies, and thus degraded 
warfare inte common murder. 
They have set up women and 
children in the front of their 
line, that they might escape, 
behind this pitiful shield, the 
fire of their adversaries. They 
have boasted that in war there 
is no “fairness,” and there is 
nothing in their temper or 
antecedents which persuades 
them to held themselves like 
gentlemen in the field. In the 
true spirit of the bandit, they 
plunder and pilfer as they go. 
They levy such fines as ruined 
cities cannot possibly pay. 
They make requisitions of food 
and of the material of war. 
They steal works of art—in 
this glorious game let it be 
remembered that the Crown 
Prince himself took a part— 
and send them home to adorn 
for a month or two their palaces 
and their museums. Thus they 
have prepared for the history, 
which will presently be written, 
as black a chapter as darkens 
the annals of any country 
under the skies. 

When war is being waged, 
it is obviously within the 
power of combatants to stamp 
the law of nations beneath 
their feet. There is no police- 
men set over armed states. 
We cannot arrest the leaders 
of an army, well equipped and 
still fighting, and throw them 
into the lock-up to answer for 
their crimes. The reckoning 
will come later, and shall be 
exacted to the uttermost far- 
thing. Meanwhile we can only 


record the crimes for which, 
when peace comes, due pun- 
ishment shall be inflicted. 
When the sword is drawn, 
good faith and honour alone 
persuade an invading army to 
fight humanely and in decent 
aceord with the law and prac- 
tice of civilised peoples. The 
Germans are lacking conspicu- 
ously in good faith and honour. 
They have boasted themselves 
Huns, and they have been 
guilty of outrages which Attila 
would have despised. Their 
brutality will avail them no- 
thing. When they lay down 
their arms they will be treated, 
let us hope, not as honourable 
opponents, but as barbarians 
who have insolently despised 
the very basis of culture and 
civilisation. 

In 1870 the Germans still 
obeyed the dictates of con- 
science and decency. They 
made war sternly, but with- 
out brutality. They showed 
themselves in France, not as 
savages, but as hard and 
rigorous opponents. When, 
after the siege, they entered 
Paris, they refrained their 
hands from robbery and de- 
struction. We hear of the 
Bavarians wandering ill at 
ease in a city of the dead. 
But there was no riot, no 
looting—only a vast sadness 
and a humbled pride. What 
has induced the Germans thus 
in forty years to forget the 
policy of honesty and prudence? 
They have not forgotten ; they 
have gone back merely to their 


ewn hereditary nature. The. 


year 1870 was an interval of 
something that looked like man- 
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suetude. The Germans showed 
for the moment that they were 
not lacking in soldierly quali- 
ties, merely because the siege of 
Paris was the end of an almost 
unopposed war. They had had 
their own way from the be- 
ginning. The forged telegram 
of Ems had enabled them to 
choose the suitable moment 
for the campaign, and the 
plans of the General Staff had 
not been interrupted. Had it 
been otherwise, the Prussians 
would doubtless have revealed 
themselves as they have re- 
vealed themselves to-day, the 
legitimate heirs of Frederick 
the Great, who had as little re- 
spect for treaties as the Kaiser, 
who invaded Silesia without a 
word of warning, and in spite 
of a signature set solemnly to 
the Pragmatic Sanction. In- 
deed, the Prussian has never 
been eminent in honour or 
gentleness; yet never did he 
lift the national cynicism to the 
height which it has attained 
to-day. Preached everywhere 
as a gospel, and confused per- 
versely with an absurd thing 
called “culture,” a false ideal 
of cynicism has corrupted the 
whole nation. 

And by a strange irony 
the doctrine of Pan-Germanism 
claims to be supported by the 
teaching of Nietzsche, who was 
its profound inveterate enemy. 
Proud of his Polish descent, 
Nietzsche waged war upon Ger- 
many and all her ambitions. 
He condemned in a single judg- 
ment the cooking of Leipzig 
and the idealism of its in- 
habitants. For him Germany 
was “ Europe's flatland.” The 
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mere presence of a German, 
he declared, “retarded his di- 
gestion.” He professed a sov- 
ereign contempt for all that 
was called “Empire,” “Cul- 
ture,” “Christianity,” “ Bis- 
marck,” and “Success.” Never 
was he weary of directing an 
“onslaught against German 
culture, upon which,” said he, 
**T looked down even in 1873 
with unmitigated contempt. 
Without sense, substance, or 
good, it was simply ‘public 
opinion.’ There could be no 
more dangerous misunder- 
standing than to suppose that 
Germany’s success at arms 
proved anything in favour of 
German culture, and still less 
the triumph of this culture 
over that of France.” In 
brief, he believed only in 
French culture, and regarded 
everything else in Europe which 
called itself “culture” as a mis- 
understanding; he did not take 
the German kind even into con- 
sideration. Calling Schumann 
to witness, he declared that 
the Germans were incapable of 
conceiving anything sublime. 
He denied them the possession 
of any literature, save his own 
and Heine’s. “Have the Ger- 
mans ever produced a book 
that had depth?” he asks in 
derision. “I have known 
scholars who thought Kant 
was deep. At the Court of 
Prussia I fear that Herr von 
Treitschke is regarded as deep.” 
Even Wagner, who once had 
been his nearest friend, dis- 
appointed him. After years 
of amiable converse, he turned 
and rent in pieces the author 
of ‘Tristan.’ ‘What is it,” 
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he asked, “that I have never 
forgiven Wagner? The fact 
that he condescended to the 
Germans, that he became a 
German Imperialist.” And if 
he were furious against Wag- 
ner, ten times more bitterly 
did he despise the Wagnerite. 
It was at Bayreuth, at the 
first musical festival, that he 
first came to his sense. “It 
was just as if,” said he, “I had 
been dreaming. At any rate, 
the awakening was cemplete,” 
In confusion he asked, “ what 
had happened.” And the an- 
swer seemed clear to his mind: 
“Wagner had been translated 
into German! The Wagnerite 
had become the master of 
Wagner! German art! the 
. German Master! German 
beer! . . . Poor Wagner! 
Into whose hands had he 
fallen? If only he had gone 
into a herd of swine! But 
among Germans! Some day, 
for the edification of posterity, 
we ought te have a genuine 
Bayreuthian stuffed, or, better 
still, preserved in spirit—for 
it is precisely spirit that is 
lacking in this quarter—with 
this inscription at the foot of 
the jar: ‘A sample of the 
spirit whereon the German 
Empire was founded.’ ” 

It is sound and fury, but 
it signifies a good deal. It 
signifies, in the first place, a 
scorn of the sentimentalism 
which ever since the first 
festival has hung about Bay- 
reuth. The quick eye of 
Nietzsche saw instantly what 
would become of it all. It 
signifies, in the second place, 
that from the bottom of his 


soul Nietzsche hated the cant 
of German culture and Ger- 
man Empire. And it is thus 
a paradox of history that so 
bitter an enemy as the author 
of ‘ Zarathustra’ should have 
been an inspiration to the 
War Lords of Berlin. Even 
he himself, with a boastful- 
ness which outstrips even the 
boastfulness of Germany, had 
& prescience of the future. “I 
know my destiny,” he wrote. 
“There will come a day when 
my name will recall the mem- 
ory of something formidable— 
a crisis the like of which has 
never been known on earth, 
the memory of the most pro- 
found clash of consciences, and 
the passing of a sentence upon 
all that which heretofore had 
been believed, exacted, and 
hallowed. I am not a man; 
I am dynamite.” And dyna- 
mite he has proved to those 
who have swallowed his in- 
sults and fortified their own 
callous hearts with the strong 
spirit ef his crude and fiery 
doctrine. After reading his 
works, you understand how it 
is that his disciples, however 
bitterly he humiliates them, 
have stamped under foot the 
law and comity of nations. 
Though he despised the State, 
especially the State of Prussia, 
he preached the gospel of force 
and strength with an eloquent 
ferocity. He believed in war 
and in the great blonde beast. 
But his great blonde beast was 
to fight not for his country 
but for himself, There are 


phrases in his writings to — 


which the General Staff have 
clung with an eager tenacity. 
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“IT have expounded cruelty,” he 
boasts, “for the first time, as 
one of the oldest and most 
indispensable elements in the 
foundation of culture.” In 
these words you may almost 
hear the voice of the German 
soldier fresh from the butchery 
of Louvain or the reckless 
destruction of the Cathedral 
at Reims. “I am the first 
immoralist ”—that is another 
of his exordia, which helps to 
explain his present influence. 
But this contemner ef national- 
ity, this outspoken despiser of 
Treitschke, did not “trans- 
value” all the “values” of 
life merely to support the 
hegemony of a Prussia which 
he detested. If he exchanged 
the common meanings of “good” 
and “evil,” it was because he 
dreamed always of the Over- 
man. He would have returned, 
if he could, to a state of nature, 
strengthened and exalted, not 
to the benign crawling on 
all-fours of Rousseau, but 
to the malignity of a nature 
still red in beak and claw. 
The Overman, indeed, though 
he knew the truth of all things, 
should be untrammelled by the 
rules of Society. He was Cesar, 
he was Napoleon, he soared high 
above the morality of the herd. 
His end was not the “will to 
live,” but the “will to power.” 
So Nietzsche declared that “life 
is a state of opulence, luxuriance, 
and even absurd prodigality : 
where there is a struggle it is 
a struggle for power. Life is 





appropriation, injury, conquest 
of the strange and weak, sup- 
pression, severity, obtrusion of 
its own forms, incorporation at 
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the least, and in its mildest form 
exploitation. The criterion of 


truth lies in the enhancement 
of the feeling of power.” In 
brief, life is a state of war, in 
which every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour, and in 
which force alone may claim 
the privilege of happiness. 

It follows from this ami- 
able doctrine that war was 
Nietzsche’s highest good. 
“Horribly clangs its silvery 
bow; and although it comes 
like the night, war is never- 
theless Apollo, the true divinity 
for consecrating and purifying 
States.” Here is the stuff in 
which the General Staff finds 
support. “You say, a good 
cause will hallow even war? 
I say unto you: a good war 
hallows every cause. War and 
courage have done greater 
things than love of your neigh- 
bour.” That “a good war 
hallows every cause” is the 
mere blowing of a trumpet ; 
and since the war, whose praise 
Nietzsche sings, must needs 
mean a war of state against 
state, his theory of impotent 
nationalities breaks down piti- 
fully. How should “the heirs 
of Europe,” whom he cele- 
brates, “the rich, over-wealthy 
heirs of millennia of European 
thought,” stoop to quarrel of 
boundaries or of the mastery 
of the sea? 

The greatest Overman of 
them all, Napoleon, fought not 
for a state: the end of his 
ambition was the conquest of 
Europe; and it is the heaviest 
charge that Nietzsche brings 
against Germany that she has 
always stood in the way of the 
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Overman. ‘Every great crime 
against culture for the last four 
centuries lies on her conscience.” 
Nietzsche sets these words in 
italios lest they should escape 
our notice. It was Germany, 
with her Reformation, which 
caused Europe to lose the 
fruits, the whole meaning of 
her last period of greatness— 
the period of the Renaissance. 
“Finally,” he asserts, and this 
is Germany’s highest wicked- 
ness, “at a moment when there 
appeared on the bridge that 
spanned two centuries of de- 
cadence a superior force of 
genius and will, which was 
strong enough to consolidate 
Europe and to convert it into 
a political and economic unit, 
with the object of ruling the 
world, the Germans, with their 
Wars of Independence, robbed 
Europe of the significance, 
the marvellous significance, of 
Napoleon’s life. And in so 
doing they laid on their con- 
science this siekliness and want 
of reason which is most op- 
posed to culture, and which is 
called Nationalism.” The Gen- 
eral Staff cannot get much com- 
fort out of this tirade, which 
should leave them in no doubt 
towards which side Nietzsche 
would have been driven to-day 
by the logic of his ideas. 

He believed, then, that the 
world would be saved only by 
the Overman, “one of nature's 
rarest and luckiest strokes,” 
and he was simple enough to 
pretend that this hero might be 
produced by some kind of bio- 
logical process, by the foolish 


The Overman. 
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thing that sentimentalists call 
“eugenics.” To dignify these 
vague aspirations by the name 
of philosophy is to exalt them 
too highly. Many others 
besides Nietzsche have recog- 
nised the plain truth that the 
world will be saved not by well- 
intentioned masses but by the 
exertions of great men. Flau- 
bert,1 who made no claim to 
found a system, arrived at the 
same conclusion as Nietzsche. 
He too believed in the Overman 
of his own choosing. “It mat- 
ters little,” said he, “ whether 
a greater or smaller number of 
peasants are able to read instead 
of listening to their priest, but 
it is infinitely impertant that 
many men like Renan and 
Littré may live and be heard. 
Our salvation lies in a real 
aristocracy.” There our sal- 
vation has always lain, and 
Nietzsche may claim no right 
in an obvious discovery. His 
originality consists in absolv- 
ing his Overman from all the 
restraints of social morality. 
The Will to Power tolerates 
the stumbling-block ef no con- 
vention. The overcoming of 
pity it counts among the noble 
virtues; it holds mercy and 
justice in contempt. Force, in 
brief, is the only law of Nietz- 
sche’s Overman, who at the top 
of his voice preaches the gospel 
of Jonathan Wild the Great, 
and it is fortunate alike for the 
and intelligence of the 
world that he is likely to re- 
main a disordered dream. 
Though a violent over-state- 
ment renders Nietzsche’s theory - 





1 See Friedrich Nietzsche, By George Brandes. London: Heinemann. 
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a mere curiosity of literature, 
it is not without value as a 
protest against democracy. 
The author of ‘Zarathustra’ 
was no worshipper ef mere 
numbers. He had little love of, 
and no flattery for, the herd 
and herd-morality. “With 
preachers of equality,” says he, 
“will I not be mixed up and 
confounded. For thus speaketh 
justice unto me: ‘Men are not 
equal.’” It was, indeed, a 
hatred of the mob that per- 
suaded him to the “trans- 
valuation of values.” He has 
set forth his opinion with his 
customary energy in ‘Zara- 
thustra’: “To-day we have 
the petty people become 
master: they all preach sub- 
mission and humility and 
policy and diligence and con- 
sideration and the long et 
cetera of petty virtues. What- 
ever is of the effeminate type, 
whatever originateth from the 
servile type, and especially the 
populace mish - mash — that 
wisheth now to be master of 
all human destiny—O disgust ! 
Disgust! Disgust!” It is easy 
to accept these disjointed sen- 
timents. But the mastery of 
“the petty people” can be 
overcome by a simpler method 
than universal lawlessness. If 
we could rid ourselves of poli- 
ticians and their flattery, there 
would be no “populace mish- 
mash” and no need of the 
Overman. “It is not nobility 
and elevation of ideas,” says 
Charles Maurras, “which make 
the people yawn with fatigue. 
It is overcome by panegyrics of 
itself. The geod people asks 
for models, and we persist in 
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telling it to look at its own 
image in the glass.” Let us 
treat the people with a better 
wisdom, and Nietzsche’s fury 
will be disarmed. 

But, in truth, it is idle to 
reason with Nietzsche. He is 
a scold, not a philosopher; an 
artist, not a man of science. It 
is not in his theory of violence 
but in the style of his writings 
that his highest merit may be 
discerned. He was never tired 
of putting himself in the same 
class with Heine. ‘Some day 
it will be said of Heine and 
me”—thus he writes—“ that 
we are by far the greatest 
artists of the German language 
that have ever lived.” And it 
is certain that they share the 
qualities of vigour and direot- 
ness, to which very few of their 
countrymen have ever attained. 
But the delicate subtlety of 
Heine was as far beyond the 
reach of Nietzsche as were his 
wit and humour. Though he 
used a branding-iron, the hand 
of Heine was always light. 
Nietzsche’s hand is heavy, like 
a sledge-hammer. Heine was 
the last of the romantiques, and 
Nietzsche is not romantic, even 
in ‘Zarathustra.’ Heine, the 
humane, will be read as long 
as men delight in that poetry, 
which is a divine plaything. 
Nietzsche’s mood, on the other 
hand, is never playful. His 
inhumanity fatigues the reader 
at first, and involves him at 
last in an uneasy disgust. 

Like many another German, 
Nietzsche was in his work, as 
in his life, the victim of megalo- 
mania, A megalomaniac is the 
Overman himself, and it is easy 
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to understand hew Nietzsche 
became an inspiration to mod- 
ern Germany and her braggart 
Kaiser. Moreover, like most 
megalomaniacs, Nietzsche paid 
the heavy penalty of his disease. 
The psans of praise which he 
sang to himself are merely dis- 
concerting. He asks in all 
seriousness “why I am _ s0 
clever,” and finds a satisfac- 
tory answer. “There is no 
prouder or subtler kind of books 
than mine,” he boasts; “to 
capture their thoughts a man 
must have the tenderest fingers 
as well as the most intrepid 
fists.” Again: “With ‘Zara- 
thustra’ I gave my fellow-men 
the greatest gift that has ever 
been bestowed upon them.” 
He declares that he was the 
first to discover what could be 
done with language; before 
him the art of rhythm was un- 
known. He thinks that if all 
the spirit and goodness of 
every great soul were collected 
together, the whole could not 
create a single one of Zara- 
thustra’s discourses. ‘This 
work stands alone” —here is 
his final judgment,—“do not 
let us mention the poets in the 
same breath.” And not con- 
tent with dazzling his readers, 
he must frighten them also, 
He must make their flesh creep. 
“Tam by far the most terrible 
man that has ever existed.” 
Such a one as he eould have 
but one goal—the madhouse. 
The cause of his fury was its 
retribution also, The last let- 
ter which he wrote to his 


friend, Herr Brandes, ran thus: 
“To the friend Georg. When 
once you had discovered me, 
it was easy enough to find me: 
the difficulty now is to get rid of 
me. The Crucified.” In another 
letter, written the same day, 
he announced he would summon 
a meeting of sovereigns in 
Rome to have the young Ger- 
man Emperor shot there, and 
signed it ‘ Nietzsche-Cesar.” 
Thus, says Herr Brandes, “his 
mind in its final megalomania 
had oscillated between attri- 
buting to itself the two great- 
est names in history.” But in 
spite of his extravagances, he 
died the pitiful ruin of a writer 
and an aristoerat, and it is one 
of life’s bitterest ironies that he 
who detested nationalism, and 
whose ambition it was “to be 
considered essentially a despiser 
of Germans,” should be quoted 
to their purpose by the boastful 
War-Lords of Germany, intent 
upon a ruthless campaign of 
national aggrandisement. 


Sir George Trevelyan! has 
at last brought to a close his 
history of the American Re- 
volution. It is a work ambiti- 
ous in scope and of a tireless 
energy. Not for nothing has 
Sir George written the life of 
Macaulay. He is the pupil as 
well as the biographer of that 
partisan, and he has let the 
Whig dogs have it all their 
own way. He is turned from 
his purpose neither by faets 
nor by documents. At all 
hazards he will sing the praises 





1 George the Third and Charles Fox. By Sir,G. O. Trevelyan. Vel. ii. 
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of Fox and his friends, and 
unite in a common obloquy all 
those who dared to believe 
that their country was not 
wholly base in its policy and 
achievements. His own descrip- 
tion of the war proves him 
incapable of discussing it with 

sense and moderation. 
Lord North and his Ministers, 
he writes, “ had committed the 
British nation to another Seven 
Years’ War in order to punish 
a riot on the Quayside at 
Boston.” A writer who poses 
the question of the American 
Revolution in terms so grossly 
fantastic as these has no right 
to attempt an answer. 

Sir George Trevelyan, in 
fact, speaks like a mob-orator 
carried away by the emotion of 
the 4th of July. The air of 
Coney Island breathes in his 
pages. And his extravagance 
is the more to be regretted 
because the American histo- 
rians have done their best to 
correct the false impressions of 
a hundred years. After the 
admirable researches of Pro- 
fessor Tyler, whose ‘Literary 
History of the American Re- 
volution’ has swept away the 
mists of falsehood, there is no 
excuse for him who lingers in the 
fog of misunderstanding. But 
Sir George is implacable. He 
cares not what comes to light. 
It matters not te him that 
Tyler declares “that the side 
of the Loyalists, as they called 
themselves, or the Tories, as 
they were scornfully nicknamed 
by their opponents, was even 
in argument not a weak one, 
and in motive and sentiment 
not a base one, and in devotion 
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and self-sacrifice not an un- 
heroic one.” When it is pointed 
out by the Americans them- 
selves that the biographies of 
the heroes of the Revolution 
are to a large extent legends, 
that “the merchants of Boston 
were smugglers, the mob was 
ruffianly, and throughout New 
England no serious efforts were 
made by the more respectable 
citizens to exact retribution 
for violence and cruelty com- 
mitted against partisans of 
the Crown,” he shrugs his 
shoulders. It may be all very 
interesting, he admits, but it 
is not of the smallest account 
as an argument for or against 
the wisdom of British policy. 
With the temper which under- 
lies this admission and this 
argument it is useless to con- 
tend. Sir George Trevelyan 
is the sworn henchman of 
Charles James Fox; nothing 
that actually happened could 
disturb his settled opinion, and 
he is resolved to write not as 
a student who has examined 
the decuments, but as a con- 
temporary partisan whe has 
shouted himself hoarse for Fox 
at the Westminster election. 
The readers of this Magazine 
know well enough that we are 
no lovers of a grim impartiality, 
that we accept history as an 
art, not a science. But the 
material of the art of history, 
as of the other arts, is the 
facts of life. We must not, 
for the sake of effect, put our 
kings in the wrong century, 
or dress up George III. in the 
baggy breeks of James I. Nor 
must we, to prove a _ pre- 
arranged case, suppress the 
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truth or apply varying stand- 
ards of right and wrong to 
men who lived at the same 
time and under the same sky. 
Had Sir George Trevelyan 
desired to lead an attack 
upon the Tories there was no 
lack of opportunity, In Lord 
George Germaine Great Britain 
was cursed with the worst 
Secretary at War that ever 
mishandled a campaign. It 
was bad enough that this dis- 
credited soldier should have 
been allowed to emerge from 
the obscurity into which he 
had crept after Minden. It 
was worse still that he was 
encouraged to direct from 
Westminster the battles which 
brave men were fighting 
in America, that he should 
hold others responsible for 
his own failures, and that 
he should be uniformly dis- 
loyal to the soldiers fighting 
in the field. Again, it would 
be hardly possible to find a 
single word in defence of 
Rigby, a cynic and a time- 
server, who, like the father 
and grandfather of Charles 
Fox, had enriched himself in 
the office of the Paymaster. 
But Sir George Trevelyan 
is no more content to im- 
peach the conduct of the 
war than was Fox himself, 
who believed that the Ameri- 
cans were right in whatever 
they did, who rejoiced openly 
in the defeat of the British 
arms, and who gave what 
comfort he could te his coun- 
try’s enemies. So he has 
given us net a history, but 
an expression, in seven vol- 
umes, of his personal opinions, 


If he writes of Fox, he 
drops at once upon the knee 
of adulation. If Fox appear 
guilty of indiscretion, it is 
merely because he has been 
led astray by evil companions. 
In opposition he knew no 
lower motive than “disinter- 
ested patriotism.” It is this 
patriotism, no doubt, which 
explained his joy at the sur- 
render of Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga. Again, says Sir George, 
Fox, “coming straight from 
behind the scenes at Downing 
Street, and fresh from his in- 
timacy with the Bedfords, was 
astonished and not over well- 
pleased by the indifference to 
place and salary which was 
observable among his new as- 
sociates.” We refuse to admit 
the indifference of his new as- 
sociates. And the Bedfords 
had nothing to teach Fox in 
the art of place-hunting that 
he had not learned in the 
circle of his family. When 
Shelburne was no more than 
four-and-twenty, he received 
this engaging admonition from 
Henry Fox: “Ask for any 
place, Lord of the Bedchamber, 
or of the Treasury, with a 
promise of being of the Pleni- 
potentiaries at a Peace, either 
at Augsburg or elsewhere. . . . 
It is in place that’I long to see 
you; and it is the place-man, 
not the independent Lord, that 
can do his country good.” 
The ease could not be more 
strongly stated, and a place 
for Shelburne, from whom he 


hoped much, seemed as im- — 


portant in the eyes of Henry 
Fox as that Lady Caroline, his 
wife, should be given a peerage. 
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Moreover, Sir George Tre- 
velyan is never tired of pro- 
testing that Rigby had amassed 
a vast sum of money as Pay- 
master of the Forces. He tells 
us how the miscreant was 
obliged to face the eombined 
attack of William Pitt and 
Charles Fox for his pains. 
Pitt’s hands at least were 
clean. His father had resol- 
utely refused to make a shilling 
out of the office. But a sense 
of humour might have silenced 
Fox as it should have silenced 
Sir George Trevelyan. The 
Foxes would never have held 
office had they not filled 
their pockets as Paymasters. 
It was as Paymaster that 
Stephen, the first of the line, 
came to affluence. It was as 
Paymaster that Henry, his son, 
repaired the fortune which he 
had frittered away at the 
gaming-tables. They followed 
the custom of the time, no 
doubt, and if they are held 
guiltless, it is absurd te fall 
furiously upon Rigby for walk- 
ing in their footsteps. But 
Rigby was neither a Fox nor 
a Whig, and therefere he 
might not take those inno- 
cent freedoms with the public 
purse which were permitted 
to his betters. So it is that 
at every page Sir George 
demonstrates his prejudices. 
Richmond, in his eyes, is as 
fine a patriot as Charles Fox, 
and that is precisely what 
he was. He was a patriot in 
the Whig sense, and ne more— 
eager as any of his colleagues 
to embarrass the Government 
and to cause dissension at 
home at the very climax of 
the war. 
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It is a strange perversity 
indeed which thus besets the 
Whigs and the Whiggish 
historians. They have the 
same faith in their partisans 
which the apostles of divine 
right have for their king. 
They are sure that, what- 
ever happens, the Whigs can 
do no wrong. When the Tories 
dare to unbend, we hear grave 
tales of burgundy drunk in 
Lord Sandwich’s parlour at the 
Admiralty. Charles Fox may 
drink and gamble where and 
as deeply as he choose, and be 
rewarded with the indulgent 
smiles of his kindly panegyrists. 
The Whigs, moreover, are free 
to side as noisily as they please 
with their country’s enemies, 
and still be called by their 
henchmen “disinterested pat- 
riots.” When a Whig Govern- 
ment makes war, it rallies to 
its aid all its opponents, as we 
know well to-day. If a Tory 
Government be forced to take 
up arms, it must fight not only 
Britain’s adversaries in the field 
but the whole strength of the 
Whig opposition at home. And 
as for place and its profits, they 
are and have always been the 
end of every Whig’s ambition. 
Fox, at a crisis of England's 
history, declared that he was a 
party man, and desired to hold 
office, if it were only for a 
month. But Fox did a far 
worse thing than this. He 
became the colleague of Lord 
North, whom for years he had 
persistently and most unjustly 
assailed. Having declared that 
he “would not for an instant 
think of a coalition with men 
who, in every public or private 
transaction as Ministers, had 
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showed themselves void of every 
principle of honour and hon- 
esty,’ he joined North as 
Secretary of State. It mattered 
not to him that he had de- 
manded for the man who was 
now his colleague a tribunal of 
justice and expiation on the 
scaffold. As Pitt truly said, 
“because Mr Fox is prevented 
from prosecuting the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon to the satis- 
faction of public justice, he will 
heartily embrace him as his 
friend.” Sir George Trevelyan 
breaks off his history before his 
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hero committed this great trans- 
gression. Yet to him it would 
present no difficulty. Sturdy 
champion of Fox that he is, 
he would lightly palliate even 
this dishonour. So we take 
leave of Sir George Trevelyan, 
not without a lively satisfac- 
tion that he is the last of his 
line. The days of the Whig 
historians are numbered, and 
with their disappearance will 
come a juster view of the past, 
a@ clearer and more  cour- 
ageous understanding of the 
present. 
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THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB. 


I, AB OVO. 


“ Squoap——’ Shun ! Move 


to the right in fours. Forrm 
——fourrrs !” 
The audience addressed 


looks up with languid curi- 
osity, but makes no attempt 
to comply with the speaker's 
request. 

“Come away, now, come 
away!” urges the instructor, 
mopping his brow. “Mind me: 
on the command ‘form fours,’ 
odd numbers will stand fast; 
even numbers tak’ a shairp 
pace to the rear and anither 
to the right. Now forrm 
fourrs !” 

The squad stands fast, to a 
man. Apparently—nay, verily 
—they are all odd numbers. 

The instructor addresses a 
gentleman in a decayed Hom- 
burg hat, who is chewing 
tobacco in the front rank. 

“ Yous, what’s your number?” 

The ruminant ponders. 

“ Seeven fower ought seeven 
seeven,” he announces, after a 
prolonged mental effort. 

The instructor raises 
clenched hands to heaven. 

“Man, I’m no askin’ you 
your regimental number! Never 
heed that. It’s your number 
in the squad I’m seeking. You 
numbered off frae the right five 
minutes syne.” 

Ultimately it transpires that 
the culprit’s number is ten. 
He is pushed into his place, 














in company with the other 
even numbers, and the squad 
finds itself approximately in 
fours. 

“Forrm—— two deep!” 
barks the instructor. 

The fours disentangle them- 
selves reluctantly, Number Ten 
being the last to forsake his 
post. 

“Now we'll dae it jist yince 
more, and have it right,” 
announces the instructor, with 
quite unjustifiable optimism. 
“ Forrm——fourrs |” 

This time the result is better, 
but there is confusion on the 
left flank. 

“Yon man, oot there on the 
left,” shouts the instructor, 
“what’s your number?” 

Private Mucklewame, whose 
mind is slow but tenacious, 
answers—not without pride at 
knowing— 

“ Nineteen !” 

(Thank goodness, he reflects, 
odd numbers stand fast upon 
all occasions.) 

“Weel, mind this,” says the 
sergeant—“ Left files is always 
even numbers, even though 
they are odd numbers,” 

This revelation naturally 
clouds Private Mucklewame’s 
intellect for the afternoon ; and 
he wonders dimly, not for the 
first time, why he ever aban- 
doned his well-paid and well- 
fed job as a butcher’s assistant 
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in distant Wishaw ten long 
days ago. 

And so the drill goes on. All 
over the drab, dusty, gritty 
parade-ground, under the warm 
September sun, similar squads 
are being pounded into shape. 
They have no uniforms yet: 
even their instructors wear 
bowler hats or cloth caps. Some 
of the faces under the brims of 
these hats are not too prosper- 
ous. The junior officers are 
drilling squads too. They are 
a little shaky in what an actor 
would call their “patter,” and 
they are inclined to lay stress 
on the wrong syllables; but 
they move their squads about 
somehow. Their seniors are 
dotted about the square, 
vigilant and helpful — here 
prompting a rusty sergeant 
instructor, there unravelling a 
squad which, in a spirited but 
misguided endeavour to obey 
an impossible order from 
Second - Lieutenant Bobby 
Little, has wound itself up into 
a formation closely resembling 
the third figure of the Lancers. 

Over there, by the officers’ 
mess, stands the Colonel. He 
is in uniform, with a streak of 
parti-coloured ribbon running 
across above his left-hand 
breast-pocket. He is pleased 
to call himself a ‘‘dug-out.” 
A fortnight ago he was fishing 
in the Garry, his fighting days 
avowedly behind him, and only 


the Special Reserve between 
him and embonpoint. Now he 
finds himself pitchforked back 
into the Active List, at the 
head of a battalion eleven 
hundred strong. 

He surveys thescene. Well, 
his officers are all right. The 
Second in Command has seen 
almost as much service as him- 
self. Of the four company 
commanders, two have been 
commandeered while home on 
leave from India, and the other 
two have practised the art of 
war in company with brother 
Boer. Of the rest, there are 
three subalterns from _ the 
Second Battalion—left behind, 
to their unspeakable woe—and 
four from the O.T.C. The 
juniors are very junior, but 
keen as mustard. 

But the men! Is it possible? 
Can that awkward, shy, self- 
conscious mob, with scarcely an 
old soldier in their ranks, be 
pounded, within the space of a 
few months, into the Seventh 
(Service) Battalion of the Bruce 
and Wallace Highlanders—one 
of the most famous regiments 
in the British Army? 

The Colonel’s boyish figure 
stiffens. 

“They're a rough crowd,” 
he murmurs, “and a tough 
crowd: but they’re a stout 
crowd. By gad! we'll make 
them a credit to the Old 
Regiment yet!” 


II, THE DAILY GRIND. 


We have been in existence 
for more than three weeks now, 
and occasionally we are con- 


scious of a throb of real life. 
Squad drill is almost a thing 
of the past, and we work by 
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platoons of over fifty men. 
To-day our platoon once 
marched, in perfect step, for 
seven complete and giddy 
paces, before disintegrating 
into its usual formation— 
namely, an advance in irreg- 
ular échelon, by individuals. 

Four platoons form a com- 
pany, and each platoon is (or 
should be) led by a subaltern, 
acting under his company com- 
mander. But we are very 
short of subalterns at present. 
(We are equally short of 
N.C.0.’s; but then you can 
always take a man out of the 
ranks and christen him ser- 
geant, whereas there is no 
available source of Second Lieu- 
tenants save capricious White- 
hall.) Consequently, three pla- 
toons out of four in our company 
are at present commanded by 
N.C.0O.’s, two of whom appear 
to have retired from active 
service about the time that 
bows and arrows began to 
yield place to the arquebus, 
while the third has been picked 
out of the ranks simply because 
he possesses a loud voice and a 
cake of soap. None of them 
has yet mastered the new drill 
—it was all changed at the 
beginning of this year —and 
the majority of the officers are 
in no position to correct their 
anachronisms. 

Still, we are getting on. 
Number Three Platoon (which 
boasts a subaltern) has just 
marched right round the bar- 
rack square, without— 

(1) Marching through an- 
other platoon. 

(2) Losing any part or parts 
of itself. 
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(3) Adopting a formation 
which brings it face to face 
with a blank wall, or piles it 
up in a tidal wave upon the 
verandah of the married 
quarters. 

They could not have done 
that a week ago. 

But stay, what is this dis- 
turbance on the extreme left? 
The command “Right form” 
has been given, but six files on 
the outside flank have ignored 
the suggestion, and are now 
advancing (in skirmishing 
order) straight for the ashbin 
outside the cookhouse door, 
looking piteously round over 
their shoulders for some re- 
sponsible person to give them 
an order which will turn them 
about and bring them back to 
the fold. Finally they are 
rounded up by the platoon 
sergeant, and restored to the 
strength. 

“What went wrong, Ser- 
geant?” inquires Second-Lieu- 
tenant Bobby Little. He is a 
fresh-faced youth, with an en- 
gaging smile. Three months 
ago he was keeping wicket for 
his school eleven. 

The sergeant comes briskly 
to attention. 

“The order was not dis- 
tinctly heard by the men, sir,” 
he explains, “owing to the 
corporal that passed it on 
wanting a tooth. Corporal 
Blain, three paces forward— 
march !” 

Corporal Blain steps forward, 
and after remembering to slap 
the small of his butt with 
his right hand, takes up his 
parable— 

“T was sittin’ doon tae ma 
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dinner on Sabbath, sir, when 
my front teeth met upon a 
small piece bone that was 
stickit? in——” 

Further details of this gas- 
tronomic tragedy are cut short 
by the blast of a whistle. The 
Colonel, at the other side of 
the square, has given the 
signal for the end of parade. 
Simultaneously a bugle rings 
out cheerfully from the direc- 
tion of the orderly - room. 
Breakfast, blessed breakfast, 
is in sight. It is nearly eight, 
and we have been as busy as 
bees since six. 


At a quarter to nine the 
battalion parades for a route 
march. This, strange as it 
may appear, is a comparative 
rest. Once you have got your 
company safely decanted from 
column of platoons into column 
of route, your labours are at an 
end. All you have to do is to 
march; and that is no great 
hardship when you are as hard 
as nails, as we are fast becom- 
ing. On the march the mental 
gymnastics involved by the 
formation of an advanced 
guard or the disposition of 
@ piquet line are removed 
to a safe distance. There is 
no need to wonder guiltily 
whether you have sent out a 
connecting-file between the 
vanguard and the main-guard, 
or if you remembered to in- 
struct your sentry groups as to 
the position of the enemy and 
the extent of their own front. 

Second - Lieutenant Little 


heaves a contented sigh, and 
steps out manfully along the 
dusty road. Behind him tramp 
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his men. We have no pipers 
as yet, but melody is supplied 
by Tipperary, sung in ragged 
chorus, varied by martial inter- 
ludes upon the mouth-organ. 
Despise not the mouth-organ. 
Ours has been a constant boon. 
It has kept sixty men in step 
for miles on end. 

Fortunately the weather is 
glorious, Day after day, after 
a sharp and frosty dawn, the 
sun swings up into a cloudless 
sky ; and the hundred thousand 
troops that swarm like ants 
upon the undulating plains of 
Hampshire can march, sit, lie, 
or sleep on hard, sun - baked 
earth. A wet autumn would 
have thrown our training back 
months. The men, as yet, 
possess nothing but the fatigue 
uniforms they stand up in, so it 
is imperative to keep them dry. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. Tip- 
perary has died away. The 
owner of the mouth-organ is 
temporarily deflated. Here is 
an opportunity for individual 
enterprise. It is soon seized. 
A husky soloist breaks into one 
of the deathless ditties of the 
new Scottish Laureate; his 
comrades take up the air with 
ready response; and presently 
we are all swinging along to 
the strains of I Love a Lassie, 
Roaming in the Gloaming and 
It’s Just Like Being at Hame 
being rendered as encores. 

Then presently come snatches 
of a humorously amorous na- 
ture — Hallo, Hallo, Who’s 
Your Lady Friend?; Yow’re 
My Baby; and the ungram- 
matical Who Were You With 
Last Night? Another great 
favourite is an involved compo- 
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sition which always appears to 
begin in the middle. It deals 
severely with the precocity of 
a youthful lover who has been 
detected wooing his lady in the 
Park. Each verse ends, with 
enormous gusto— 





‘*Hold your haand oot, you naughty 
boy 1” 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. Now 
we are passing through a vil- 
lage. The inhabitants line 
the pavement and smile cheer- 
fully upon us—they are al- 
ways kindly disposed toward 
‘“*Scotchies””— but the united 
gaze of the rank and file 
wanders instinctively from the 
pavement towards upper win- 
dows and kitchen entrances, 
where the domestic staff may 
be discerned, bunched together 
and giggling. Now we are out 
on the road again, silent and 
dusty. Suddenly, far in the 
rear, a voice of singular sweet- 
ness strikes up The Banks of 
Loch Lomond. Man after man 
joins in, until the swelling 
chorus runs from end to end 
of the long column. Half the 
battalion hail from the Loch 
Lomond district, and of the 
rest there is hardly a man who 
has not indulged, during some 
Trades’ Holiday or other, in “a 
pleesure trup ” upon its historic 
but inexpensive waters. 


“You'll tak’ the high road and I'll 
tak’ the low road——”’ 


On we swing, full-throated. 
An English battalion, halted 
at a cross-road to let us go 
by, gazes curiously upon us. 
Tipperary they know, Harry 
Lauder they have heard of ; 
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but this song has no meaning 
for them. It is ours, ours, 
ours. So we march on. The 
feet of Bobby Little, as he 
tramps at the head of his 
platoon, hardly touch the 
ground. His head is in the 
air. One day, he feels in- 
stinctively, he will hear that 
song again, amid sterner sur- 
roundings. When that day 
comes, the song, please God, 
for all its sorrowful wording, 
will reflect no sorrow from the 
hearts of those who sing it— 
only courage, and the joy of 
battle, and the knowledge of 
victory. 

” And I'll be in Scotland before 

e. 
But on and my true love will never 
meet again 

On the bonny, bonny baanks——” 

A shrill whistle sounds far 
ahead. It means “March at 
Attention.” Loch Lomond dies 
away with uncanny sudden- 
ness — discipline is waxing 
stronger every day—and tunics 
are buttoned and rifles unslung. 
Three minutes later we swing 
demurely on to the barrack- 
square, across which a pleasant 
aroma of stewed onions is waft- 
ing, and deploy with creditable 
precision into the formation 
known as “mass.”” Then comes 
much dressing of ranks and 
adjusting of distances. The 
Colonel is very particular about 
a clean finish to any piece of 
work, 

Presently the four companies 
are aligned: the N.C.O.’s retire 
to the supernumerary ranks. 
The battalion stands rigid, 
facing a motionless figure upon 
horseback. The figure stirs. 
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“Fall out, the officers!” 

They come trooping, stand 
fast, and salute—very smartly. 
We must set an example to 


the men. Besides, we are 
hungry too. 

“Battalion, slope arms/ 
Dis—miss !” 

Every man, with one or two 
incurable exceptions, turns 


sharply to his right and cheer- 
fully smacks the butt of his 
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rifle with his disengaged hand. 
The Colonel gravely returns 
the salute; and we stream 
away, all the thousand of us, 
in the direction of the savoury 
smell, Two o’clock will come 
round all too soon, and with 
it company drill and tiresome 
musketry exercises; but by 
that time we shall have dined, 
and Fate cannot touch us for 
another twenty-four hours. 


III, GROWING PAINS. 


We have our little worries, 
of course. 

Last week we were all vac- 
cinated, and we did not like 
it. Most of us have “taken” 
very severely, which is a sign 
that we badly needed vaccinat- 
ing, but makes the discomfort 
no easier to endure. It is no 
joke handling a rifle when 
your left arm is swelled to the 
full compass of your sleeve ; 
and the personal contact of 
your neighbour in the ranks 
is sheer agony. However, 
officers are considerate, and 
the work is made as light as 
possible. The faint - hearted 
report themselves sick ; but the 
Medical Officer, an unsenti- 
mental man of coarse mental 
fibre, who was on a panel 
before he heard his country 
calling, merely recommends 
them to get well as soon as 
possible, as they are going to 
be inoculated for enteric next 
week. So we grouse—and 
bear it. 

There are other rifts within 
the military lute. At home 
we are persons of some con- 


sequence, with very definite 
notions about the dignity of 
labour. We have employers 
who tremble at our frown; 
we have Trades Union officials 
who are at constant pains to 
impress upon us our own om- 
nipotence in the industrial 
world in which we live. We 
have at our beck and call a 
Radical M.P. who, in return 
for our vote and suffrage, 
informs us that we are the 
backbone of the nation, and 
that we must on no account 
permit ourselves to be trampled 
upon by the effete and tyran- 
nical upper classes. Finally, 
we are Scotsmen, with all a 
Scotsman’s curious reserve and 
contempt for social airs and 
graces. 

But in the Army we appear 
to be nobody. We are ex- 
pected to stand stiffly at at- 
tention when addressed by an 
officer ; even to call him “sir” 
—an honour to which our 
previous employer has been a 
stranger. At home, if we 
happened to meet the head 
of the firm in the street, and 
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none of our eolleagues was 
looking, we touched a cap, 
furtively. Now, we have no 
option in the matter. We are 
expected to degrade ourselves 
by meaningless and humiliat- 
ing gestures. The N.C.O.’s 
are almost as bad. If you 
answer a sergeant as you 
would a foreman, you are im- 
pertinent ; if you argue with 
him, as all good Scotsmen 
must, you are insubordinate ; 
if you endeavour to drive a 
collective bargain with him, 
you are mutinous; and you 
are reminded that upon active 
service mutiny is punishable 
by death. It is all very un- 
usual and upsetting. 

You may not spit; neither 
may you smoke a cigarette 
in the ranks, nor keep the 
residue thereof behind your 
ear. You may not take beer 
to bed with you. You may 
not postpone your shave until 
Saturday: you must shave 
every day. You must keep 
your buttons, accoutrements, 
and rifle speckless, and have 
your hair cut in a style which 
is not becoming to your par- 
ticular type of beauty. Even 
your feet are not your own. 
Every Sunday morning a 
young officer, whose leave has 
been specially stopped for the 
purpose, comes round the 
barrack-rooms after church and 
inspects your extremities, rev- 
elling in blackened nails and 
gloating over hammer - toes. 
For all practical purposes, de- 
cides Private Mucklewame, you 
might as well be in Siberia. 


Still, one can get used to 
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anything. Our lot is miti- 
gated, too, by the knowledge 
that we are all in the same 
boat. The most olympian 
N.C.O. stands like a ramrod 
when addressing an officer, 
while lieutenants make obei- 
sance to a company com- 
mander as humbly as any 
private. Even the Colonel 
was seen one day to salute 
an old gentleman who rode on 
to the parade-ground during 
morning drill, wearing a red 
band round his hat. Noting 
this, we realise that the Army 
is not, after all, as we first 
suspected, divided into two 
classes — oppressors and op- 
pressed. We all have to “go 
through it.” 

Presently fresh air, hard 
training, and clean living be- 
gin to weave their spell. In- 
credulous at first, we find our- 
selves slowly recognising the 
fact that it is possible to treat 
an officer deferentially, or 
carry out an order smartly, 
without losing one’s _self- 
respect as a man and a Trades 
Unionist. The insidious habit 
of cleanliness, once acquired, 
takes despotic possession of its 
victims: we find ourselves 
looking askance at room-mates 
who have not yet yielded to 
such predilections. The swim- 
ming-bath, where onee we 
flapped unwillingly and in- 
gloriously at the shallow end, 
becomes quite a desirable re- 
sort, and we look forward to 
our weekly visit with some- 
thing approaching eagerness. 
We begin, too, to take our 
profession _ seriously. For- 
merly we regarded outpost 
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exercises, advanced guards, 
and the like, as a rather fatu- 
ous form of play-acting, de- 
signed to amuse those officers 
who carry maps and note- 
books. Now we begin to con- 
sider these diversions on their 
merits, and seriously criticise 
Second - Lieutenant Little for 
having last night posted one 
of his sentry groups upon the 
sky-line. Thus is the soul of 
a soldier born. 

We are getting less indivi- 
dualistic, too. We are begin- 
ning to think more of our 
regiment and less of ourselves. 
At first this loyalty takes the 
form of criticising other regi- 
ments, because their marching 
is slovenly, or their accoutre- 
ments dirty, or—most signifi- 
cant sign of all—their diseip- 
line is bad. We are especially 
critical of our own Eighth 
Battalion, which is fully three 
weeks younger than we are, and 
is not in the First Hundred 
Thousand at all. In their 
presence we are war-worn 
veterans. We express it as 
our opinion that the officers 
of some of these battalions 
must be a poor lot. From this 
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it suddenly comes home to us 
that our officers are a good 
lot, and we find ourselves 
taking a queer pride in our 
company commander’s homely 
strictures and severe sentences 
the morning after pay-night. 
Here is another step in the 
quickening life of the regi- 
ment. sprit de corps is rais- 
ing its head, class prejudice 
and dour “independence ” 
notwithstanding. 

Again, a timely hint dropped 
by the Colonel on battalion 
parade this morning has set 
us thinking. We begin to 
wonder how we shall com- 
pare with the first-line regi- 
ments when we find ourselves 
“oot there.” Silently we re- 
solve that when we, the first 
of the Service Battalions, take 
our place in trench or firing- 
line alongside the Old Regi- 
ment, no one shall be found 
to draw unfavourable com- 
parisons between parent and 
offspring. We intend to show 
ourselves chips of the old 
block. No one who knows 
the Old Regiment can ask 
more of a young battalion 
than that. 


IV. THE CONVERSION OF PRIVATE M‘SLATTERY. 


One evening a rumour ran 
round the barracks. Most 
barrack rumours die a natural 
death, but this one was con- 
firmed by the fact that next 
morning the whole battalion, 
instead of performing the usual 
platoon exercises, was told off 
for instruction in the art of pre- 
senting arms, “A” Company 
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discussed the portent at break- 
fast. . 
“What kin’ o’ a thing is a 
Review?” inquired Private 
M‘Slattery. 

Private Mucklewame_ ex- 
plained. Private M‘Slattery 
was not impressed, and said 
so quite frankly. In the lower 
walks of the industrial world 
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Royalty is too often a mere 
name. Personal enthusiasm for 
a Sovereign whom they have 
never seen, and who in their 
minds is inextricably mixed 
up with the House of Lords, 
and capitalism, and the police, 
is impossible to individuals of 
the stamp of Private M‘Slat- 
tery. To such, Royalty is sim- 
ply the head and corner-stone 
of a legal system which offici- 
ously prevents a man from 
being drunk and disorderly, 
and the British Empire an 
expensive luxury for which 
the working man pays while 
the idld rich draw the profits. 

If M‘Slattery’s opinion of 
the Civil Code was low, his 
opinion of Military Law was 
at zero. In his previous ex- 
istence in his native Clyde- 
bank, when weary of rivet- 
heating and desirous of change 
and rest, he had been accus- 
tomed to take a day off and 
become pleasantly intoxicated, 
being comfortably able to af- 
ford the loss of pay involved 
by his absence. On _ these 
occasions he. was accustomed 
to sleep off his potations in 
some public plaee—usually upon 
the pavement outside his last 
house of call—and it was his 
boast that so long as nobody 
interfered with him he inter- 
fered with nobody. To this 
attitude the tolerant police 
force of Clydebank assented, 
having their hands full enough, 
as a rule, in dealing with more 
militant forms of alcoholism. 
But Private M‘Slattery, No. 
3891, soon realised that he and 
Mr Matthew M‘Slattery, rivet- 
heater and respected citizen of 
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Clydebank, had nothing in 
common. Only last week, feel- 
ing pleasantly fatigued after 
five days of arduous military 
training, he had followed the 
invariable practice of his civil 
life, and taken a day off. The 
result had fairly staggered him. 
In the orderly-room upon Mon- 
day morning he was charged 
with— 


(1) Being absent from Parade 
at 9.0 A.M. on Saturday. 

(2) Being absent from Parade 
at 2.0 P.M. on Saturday. 

(3) Being absent from Tattoo 
at 9.30 P.M. on Saturday. 

(4) Being drunk in High Street 
about 9.40 P.M. on Satur- 
day. 

(5) Striking a. Non -Commis- 
sioned Officer. 

(6) Attempting to escape from 


his escort. 
(7) Destroying Government 
property. (Three panes 


of glass in the guard- 
room.) 


Private M‘Slattery, asked for 
an explanation, had pointed out 
that if he had been treated as 
per his working arrangement 
with the police at Clydebank, 
there would have been no 
trouble whatever. As for his 
day off, he was willing to 
forgo his day’s pay and call 
the thing square. However, a 
hidebound C.O. had fined him 
five shillings and sentenced 
him to seven days’ C.B. Con- 
sequently he was in no mood 
for Royal Reviews. He stated 
his opinions upon the subject 
in a loud voice and at some 
length. No one contradicted 
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him, for he possessed the 
straightest left in the com- 
pany ; and no dog barked even 
when M‘Slattery said that 
black was white. 

“TI wunner ye jined the 
Airmy at all, M‘Slattery,” ob- 
served one bold spirit, when 
the orator paused for breath. 

“TI wunner myself,” said 
M‘Slattery simply. “If I had 
kent all aboot this ‘attention,’ 
and ‘stan’-at-ease,’ and needin’ 
tae luft your hand tae your 
bunnet whenever you saw yin 
o’ they gentry-pups of officers 
goin’ by,—dagont if I’d hae 
done it, Germans or no! (But 
I had a dram in me at the 
time.) I’m weel kent in Clyde- 
bank, and they’ll tell you there 
that I’m no the man tae be 
wastin’ my time presenting 
airms tae kings or any other 
bodies.” 

However, at the appointed 
hour M‘Slattery, in the front 
rank of A Company, stood to 
attention because he had to, 
and presented arms very credit- 
ably. He now cherished a fresh 
grievance, for he objected upon 
principle to have to present 
arms to a motor-car standing 
two hundred yards away upon 
his right front. 

“Wull we be gettin’ hame to 
our dinners now?” he inquired 
gruffly of his neighbour. 

“‘Maybe he'll tak’ a closer 
look at us,” suggested an 
optimist in the rear rank. “He 
micht walk doon the line,” 

“Walk? No him!” replied 
Private M‘Slattery. “He'll be 
awa’ hame in the motor. Hae 


ony o’ you billies gotten a 
fag?” 
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There was a smothered laugh. 
The officers of the battalion were 
standing rigidly at attention in 
front of A Company. One of 
these turned his head sharply. 

“No talking in the ranks 
there!” he said. “Sergeant, 
take that man’s name.” 

Private M‘Slattery, rumbling 
mutiny, subsided, and devoted 
his attention to the movements 
of the Royal motor-car. 

Then the miracle happened. 

The great car rolled smoothly 
from the saluting-base, over the 
undulating turf, and came to a 
standstill on the extreme right 
of the line, half a mile away. 
There descended a slight figure 
in khaki. It was the King 
—the King whom Private 
M‘Slattery had never seen. 
Another figure followed, and 
another. 

“Herself iss there too!” 
whinnied an excited Highlander 
on M‘Slattery’s right. “And 
the young leddy! Pless me, 
they are all for walking town 
the line on their feet. And the 
sun so hot in the sky! We 
shall see them close!” 

Private M‘Slattery gave a 
contemptuous sniff. 

The excited battalion was 
called to a sense of duty by the 
voice of authority. Onee more 
the long lines stood stiff and 
rigid — waiting, waiting, for 
their brief glimpse. It was a 
long time coming, for they were 
posted on the extreme left. 

Suddenly a strangled voice 
was uplifted— 

“In God’s name, what for 
can they no come tae us? 
Never heed the others!” 

Yet, Private M‘Slattery was 
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quite unaware that he had 
spoken. 

At last the little procession 
arrived. There was a hand- 
shake for the Colonel, and a 
word with two or three of the 
officers; then a quick scrutiny 
of the rank and file. For a 
moment— yea, more than a 
moment— keen Royal eyes 
rested upon Private M‘Slattery, 
standing like a graven image, 
with his great chest straining 
the buttons of his tunic. 

Then a voice said, apparently 
in M‘Slattery’s ear— 

“ A magnificent body of men, 
Colonel. I congratulate you.” 

A minute later M‘Slattery 
was aroused from his trance 
by the sound of the Colonel’s 
ringing voice— 

‘‘Highlanders, three cheers 
for His Majesty the King!” 
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M‘Slattery led the whole 
Battalion, his glengarry high 
in the air. 

Suddenly his eye fell upon 
Private Mucklewame, blindly 
and woodenly yelling himself 
hoarse. 

In three strides M‘Slattery 
was standing face to face with 
the unconscious criminal. 

“Yous low, lousy puddock,” 
he roared—‘“tak’ off your 
bunnet!” He saved Muckle- 
wame the trouble of comply- 
ing, and strode back to his 
place in the ranks. 


“Yin mair, chaps,” he 
shouted — “for the young 
leddy !” 


And yet there are people 
who tell us that the formula, 
O.H.M.S., is a mere relic of 
antiquity. 


(To be continued.) 
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